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Read — 

Rr»]>r)H on tlift onltivntion of, and Irado in. Jute ill Ben^^al antVon Tndipi Fi})refi nTailalde 
for tlie manufacture of paper, by JMemcliuuder Iver, Deputy Magistrate, on spfH'ial 
duty. ^ ^ • • 

The LJeutonant-GoverTior looks upon this report as a most vAlnahIo 
one, and has no doubt that it will bo so regarded by ^11 who are inter(‘sted 
in the production of the fibre. The report is minute aijd exhaustive, teeming 
W'ith information on ^very point connected with the cultivation and uses of the 
])lant, and the best tlianks of tlie Lieutenant-Governor are ^lue to Mr. IbumdiuiKler 
Kcr for the care, the elaboration, and the abi^lity with wliich it is marked, 
llis Honor greally laments the deatlv of Mr. Ilemchunder’s colleague in the 
Commission, the late Mr. Anstrulher, whose seizure with acute illness while 
in the active^ and zealods pertbrmance of the duty which he had undertaken, 
and its rn[)id course and fulal termination, j>revented tlie CJovorninent ]ia\ i rjg 
tiio beindit (d’ liis inquiries in the shape ol any not(‘S, or records of his own. 
Mr. Hemchunder pays a just tribute to the assistance? re(*eived by him from liis 
colleague, and th^ Lieiit(‘nant-Governor regrets deeply the death ol' tliis gentle- 
man, whih; I'nqdoyod in tlie jaiblie service. • 

As to th(? origin of tlie word jut(\ tht‘ Commission trace ils introduction at 
tlu' (dose of last centio y t() Dr. Itoxbiirg'h, wio.. it is stfggest(*d witli mud) 
])i’(>bal)ility, learned it from his l^riya y//^^///cs in tljc old (.'<>nt[>.oiy s lumTaii al 
( iarden at S('< b])orc, The words //ow/ and;//c// are the <?omm<>n vei tiacular names 
c*f tlie tihi’o in the Cuttack, Halasorc and ]\I idnrqiore districts, and as 

the old Last India Company liad extiui.uve roperies and canvas manufactories on 
tlie s<‘a.-hoard of Grissa, ’ there can be little doubt that tlie conjecture of 
tlie Commission as to the (b'rivation of the woial is well founded, and tliat tlio 
modern ttaaii jnic Is simjdy, tlie Anglicized form of tlie Orissa y'/!o/*and the 
ancient Sanskrit 

- As to the juecise plant winch yields iTie fibre, the Commission lias ascor- 
taiiKMl be\ Olid qucsthin that the jute of <*oinmei^‘c is yielded indifferently f'aim 
two distiiu't species of Tiliaectv — tlu^ Carchuj'iis ofilon'uH and Cordhoru^ cupsulun's. 
Th(‘ leaves of botli plants arc extensively used as jiotherbs by tbo jicople. 
Jb'gard^l as vc'getabk's, they are both known* all over Ihaigal. in. common 
with oilier sjK .'i(\s of the same orih-r, by the gcaiernl tei'in naJHa^ Init the 
Dcngalh'e m .lie of tlie two sjiecial jilaiils rc'garded as fibre-producers is 
2 }dt. In curj-ent Bengali juit iinariably nu'aiis eltlier tlu' jute libre or 
the ])hnit that }.ioduces it, but the term in imu'o gcuieral use in Eastern Bengal 
for the libre of both species sefms to be h>'dila. It may thend'orc bo 
regarded as settled that w'o now know the precisi? plants wliici yield the 
fibie, and the names by wdiich tluy are known, d'lie ])lants are ('xtrenudy 
alike in ap})(‘arance, leaf, color, and growth, diti' i’iiig only in the formntiou 
of tludr Seeds-] lods, wdiich last are totally difii'rt‘nt ami most unlike one anotlu'r; 
those of the C. capmhri^'^ being short globular and wrinkled, while those 
of C. olliorinH are about the thickness of a <]uil] ami about (w'o iiudies haig. 
Both plants art? annual, and grow" from hvt' to t« u feet Iiigh, with a stalk about 
the thickness of a man’s finger, stddom )>raiiclniig; except neiir the top. JTie 
l(?aves, which are t>f a liglit green cohuiv ami serratt'd, are four to five inches 
long and ta])or to a point. Stwerrd oLoa- s]»<'cit‘s of the same jilant are said to 
yield y«/c, but are not cultiAaited ft»r tiieir tilu-e, the sjiecies already named alone 
yielding the real jute. '^Pliis fact wais vtuy clearly establislK'd in the course 
of the C^onnuission’s investigation by y. s(‘rit?s of expxeriments in tlie Royal 
Botanical Gardens wdtli seeds obtained from all tlu; districts in wdiich the 
fibre is grown. The result slunved bt'yond doubt tlfat tbo real jute, of com- 
merce is the produce of one or other of the twx> plants named, and of them 



only. In Lower Bengal, generally, the twa species appear to be grown in- 
diflterently ; in the central and some of the eastern districts the C. capsularis 
largely predaminates, while in the neighboitrhood of Calcutta it is the 
C. oUtorius that is chiefly cultivated, the well-known Lukhipore jute of Hooghly 
* and the 24-rergunnahs, known also as den jute, being the produce of this 
latter species. » 

Although the plant has been cultivated from" time immemorial in the Lower 
Provinces, its export ,is a modern industry altogether ; but the fibre has been 
cultivated largely for homo consumption tmd for the manufacture of gunny 
from a' very remote period. ..One or other of the two plants has boon found 
in no, loss than forty -seven out of the fifty-eight districts of the Presidency, 
''ilie attention df the Commission was especially directed by the Government 
to the importance of ascertaining what description of soil was most favor- 
able to the growth of the fibre. The evidence collected upon this point 
is conflicting, but the thanks of the Lioutenant-Goveftior are due to the 
Commission for the , effort made to obtain it* The soil requires to be subjected 
to systematic and extensive analysis .before wc can arrive, at any absolute 
conclusion upon the point ; but the Lieutenant-Governor observes that it 
appears to thrive on almost every description of soil except lateritc. A light 
sandy soil also is not well suited to the plant, which seems most to flourish 
in a liot, damp atmosphere, with a heavy rainfall and rich alluvial soil. The 
seasons of sowing and growth appear generally to be the same as those for the 
early rice crop of Bengal. The oftener and more thoroughly the land is 
(plouglied, and the more manure that can be given it, the bettor. The seed 
is sown broadcast from tlio middle or end of March to the beginning of 
Juno, and the plani; is cut from the middle of August to the middle of 
October, and in some of the districts earlier. The Commission direct prominent 
attention to the extreme carelessness of the cultivators in the selection of the 
seed. In most instances a corner of the field, or a few stunted wayside 
plants arc left to mature the seed, not the slightest attempt being made to 
solo(;t it ; and if in these circumstances a real dotOrioration of the plant had 
taken place, a fa(;t which the Lieutenant-Governor is glad to see the 
Commission doubt, little wonder need bo expressed. Neither selection nor 
change of seed seem ever to be lesorted to, and if the attention of Governnuiiit 
is ever directed to improving the cultivation of the }>lant, the first stej) must 
be a reform in this fundamental point of good liusbandry. 

The districts which chiefly yield the fibre, grouped geographically, and 
the area under cultivation in 1872, are according to the report as follow's, but 
the figures are approximate only : — 



Is'ortliern Bengal. 

\cren. 


Pubna 


122.000 


l3iniij,^>porc 


117,000 


linugpiire 


1(K),()0(> 


Uograli 


<10,000 


Uiijsliiihye 


11,000 


Punicah 


75,000 


.Tnlpij'rjrcr 


50.000 


(](KiIpur:i 


1.5,000 


CoocIa Ik-biir 

Easti^rn D'nslricU). 

25.(K)0 

664,000 

MynionBingh 

'lippornh 

... 

84.000 

78.000 


narcii 


40,000 


Furrocdporc 


16,000 


UackiT^'Uiige 


. 11,000 





£iitV,\JVO 


Eistnets round Calcutta, 



2't-Porpuunahfc 


47,000 


Hooghly 'v 


32,000 

79,000 


19 other Eidtricts together 

Total 

49,0(10 

921,000 



( 3 ) 


This was the acreage under jute in the great producing season of 1872. 
The area is said to Jiave been no more ttan 517,000 acres in 1873. The 
northern and eastern districts may alnlost be said to engross the cultivation, 
showing a total area of 800,000 acres under the plant in 1872 against 125,000 
only in the rest of the Presidency. The devotioii of so large an ar(;a* 
to this export in the Rajshahyo Division in particular is an economic fact 
of considerable interest at the* present moment, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
notices the fear expressed by the Commission that the wiltivation has tronclicd 
injuriously upon land which was formerly devoted to food-grains ; the opinion 
of tho Commission being that at least two-thirds ol^the under j?lte arc 

lands that have been alienated from food-grains. ^ ^ • 

The suggestions of the Commission for the iinprov§m-ent of tho staple are 
confined to tho selection of tho seed, the observance of ^ more cartful rotation 
in growing the crop, and to the improvement of the proc(?sscs of cutting and 
steeping the fibre; and the Lioutpnant-Govornor conynends this jjart of *1110 
report to the attention of all who are interested in the track*. 

Tho influence of the cultivation on J;he condition of the people appevars to 
liavo been decidedly good, liio testimony is uniform that it has cmiched the 
cultivator, while the dohierious cth.'cts of the manufacture u 2 )on the licalth 
of the peoples seem to be very problematic. 

As to an alleged deterioration in the sta])lo, the Licuteiiant-(jlovernoi‘ lias 
little doubt that the Commission rightly attribute this belief to the fact that tlie 
high juices which have prevailed ol late years have slimulatccl the jjroduction 
of largo cjuantities of inferior jutcmir badly ju’C'jiarcHl jute. Jt is not Unit there? 
is less good jute produced than formerly, but that a larger jiroporiion of inferior 
fibre, grown on any and every soil, has come into the market under the stimulus 
of jirices ; and still more tliat wlien the quantity grown is large*, the labor auvT euro 
devoted to its preparation are coinjiaratively small. Tlie Commission record 
their conviction that there* is nothing to show that there has been any 
deterioration In se in tho character of the jute or any general falling oil' in the 
quality of the fibre.” 

l^'lio local manufactures of the fibre into cordage and twiiu*, and into 
gunny-cloth and gunny-bag^, are too well known to need remark .• but the 
Commission have usefully reviewed the pur^){)s(’s to which the fil^-e is turned in 
the several districts in which it grows. It is ust'd for jiapor-makiiig in Maldali, 
liungporc, Dacca, Myniensiiigh, Backcrgiinge, Nuakhully, and (hittack. 

The Lieutenant-Governor dc'.sires to thank the Commission for the interest- 
ing suji])lement they have given to the rejiort on tho various fibres used for 
the 111 aiyifact lire of paper in liengal. This jiapt of tho report will be •read with 
interest, His Honor believes, by the Government of liidia^at whost' requi'st it 
lias been jirojiared, and he commends it to the notice of the mercantile eom- 
inunity of Calcutta. 

By order of tlie Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

H. L. DAMBIHL 

Sect/, to the Govt, of Bi’UijaL 


No. 


Corr forwarded to 


By order of the Lieutenant-Govorno^ of Bengal. 

R. KNIGHT, 

-• ^ccy, to the Oort, of Brngal. 

Calcutta, 

The mh March, 1874. 

A. St. L. B. 
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From BABOO HEM CIIUNDER KERR, 

On Special Duty to inquire into the Production oj\ and TrdSe in, Jute, 

To THE SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT op CENGAL, 

IN THE Statistical Department. 


Dated Calcutta^ the 18//« December 1878. 


Sir, 


Ht'iitli of Mr. Anstruthor 


T HAVE the honor to sn])mit tho following report on the production ol‘, 
tind trade in, jute in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Assam, * 
with special roforonce to tho ])oinls noted in the resolution of His Honor the 
Lieuhiiiant-Govenior of Bengal, dated the 4th Fehi uary 1873 (Ajipendix A., y. I). 

2. By a resolution dated tho 5th February 1873 (Apjiendix A., j). ii), the 

„ . . inyuiry into tho subiect was referred to a Commis- 

Sion consisting oi Mr. Hamilton Anstruthor and 
my sell’. But before tho resolution had been offitaally communicated to us, w(‘ 
had already entered ui>on our duties on tho 30th , January under demi-otiicial 
instructions received tlirough His Honor’s Private Secretary. . 

3. I have to deplore the? lannuitable deatli, in the midsir of our labours, 
of my able and efficient colleague ^Ir. Hamilton 
Anstruth(?i\ / His iHness was brought on by his 

oxertioiis in the labours of this Coinniis»ion, and ho sunk. under it in September 
last. I feed deeply his loss, as it deprivod<||^io of a colleague from whose co- 
operation and advice I liad hoped to benefit Jargely in the completipn of the 
inquiry with whicili wm had been entrusted. He left no notes or memoranda 
ot liis observations. 1 have been thus conqiellcd to ])repare tliis report with- 
out my c.ste(an(}d colh'aguo’s assistance, and must crave tlie indulgence oj‘ 
<b)vernment for any shorttjomings which that assistance might have supplied. 

4. Before proceeding to the mofussil to ])rosecute local inquiries, we 
employi'd ourselves lor a short time in collecting 
•^ucii information regarding jute as was available 

either in publislied works, or in ofiicial records, as well as regarding th(^ trud(^ 
in that fibre, and the alleged deterujvation in its quality. W(i also circulated 
among divisional mid district officers, as also among jirivato gi^ntlemen, 
traders and brokers in and about Qulcutta, a. s(.‘t of questions on llie subject, so 
trained as to elicit all the infornuition that could be easily collecUxJ. 

5. On tlic Ifith April last wo left the presidency on a tour in tlie jut(}- 

’ Moi'u«siUo„r. growing districts, and tho memorandum below 

shows in what order, and at what times, wo visited 
the different places in wliieli wc made our inquiries, whether jointly or singly : — 

Boraset, 24 -Pcrguiuialis,.. 


Pvt’hininnry work in C'nlnitla. 


Barripore 
( )otGrparah, Hooghl y 
Sindoori, Jessorp 
Burdwaii district 


22nd MaiT.li ’1873, )(<int]y. 

A „ *1 


.•ini 

7th 

yth 

Kith 


April 


H. C. Kerr. 



l)acoa' district ' , 

Mymensing district 
Serajgunge, Pubna 
Kaligunge, Eungpore ... 
Chilmari „ 

Goalpora district .... 

llungpore station 
The stations on thoTeosta 
Backer j;unge andii'nrreedpore 


2lBt to 2nd May, jointly. 

3rd to 12th „ „ 

26th to IL^th „ „ 

19th to 28th „ H. 0. Kerr. 
29th to Slst „ „ 

2nd to 7th June, jointly. 

8th to 17th Juno, „ 

18th to 22nd June, H. 0. Korr. 
10th to 28th August „ 


0, The iiiqiRries we instituted in these places embraced — firsth/^ a minute 
^ inspection of iute-fields, a comparison of plants in 
\ , difierent stages of growth, and an ascertainment 

of the eauses which aid or chock the development of the fibre ; and, sccondbf^ 
a careful examination of persons engaged in cultivating, or dealing in, jute, with 
xsjiecial reference to the points on wliich His Honor desires information. 


7. On the 10th April, and again pn the 10th May last, we submitted for 
His Honor’s information brief reports on the pros- 
i phminary reports. pccts of the juto cro})8 and the probable (juantity 

of produce during 1873, regarding which the mercantile community of Calcutta 
were at the time naturally very anxious. 


8. On our temporary return to the presidency on the 3()th June last, 
Mr. Aastruther was incapacitated b\' serious 

Retirement ot Mr. Anstruther, i i i i 

illiioss tor turthcr exertions in the duty he Jiad so 
earnestly taken up, and ceased to act on the Commission. 

, 9. With a view to separate the true jute from variou.s other kinds of 
^ , fibres commonly used, or known, in the country, w(? 

early directed our attention to collecting snetamens 
of all such as were available in Bengal. Our researches rcsultt^tl in the 
collection of the products of tliirtceh different species of plants, belonging to 
eight difierent natural orders, as follow : — 


3{alvaceiv, 

,1. Hibiscus mutabi)is. 

2. ,, cannabinus. 

3. ,, strictuH. , 

4 . Abelmoschus cs^lentus. 

AmWi/llidacetv, 

5. Agave ainericana. 

JJliacew. 

0. Sansevcira zeylanica. 

Asclepiadacexe. 

7. Calotrojiis gigantca. 

Urticacetp, 

8. Urtica tenacissima. 


Legumimscp. 

9. Sesbanoa aculoata. 

1 0. Crotalarea j uucca. 

Cannahinacew. 

1 1 . Cannabis sati va. 


I^iliacece, 

12. Corchorus olitorius. 

13. ,, capsularis. 

10. All the four Ilihisci yield fibres from their bark, but the first on the 
list is rarely cultivated for that purpose. Its 
iiibiBcuft muu )i i». bright, large, attractive flowers, which have the 

peculiar property of changing their colour from white to crimson in the course 
of the day, nwike it most welcome as an ornamental plant in gardens. 



( 3 ) 


1 1 . The II, strictus is also very little cultivated for it3*iibrc. Br. Roxburgh, 

however, says:— Like many other* of the malva- 
Hibiscua fitr-ctas. ceous tribe, the bark of this species abounds in 

flaxen fibres ; but in none have I found so large a quantity, equally beautiful, long,# 
glossy, white, fine and strong as in this. To those promising qualities 
bo ailed the luxuriant growth and habit of the* plant, rendering it an olijoct 
deserving of every care and attention, af% least until the real worthV)f the 
material is fairly ascertained.” 

12. The II, camahims is common in almost every part of India. ItAnative 

names are Amharee^ Western ^ndia and pcntral 
Hibiscus canna inos, Proviiiccs ; Falmgoo, Madras ; Toohg nummey Coim- 

batore ; Gongkuruy Telingas ; Mestd pdty Bengal ; Sunnotky Saharunp^ ; Wilatee 
(or foreign) mnuy Muttra ; Declcanee hemp^ Bombay ; Amhyapdty Purnoah ; Kudrum^ 
llehar ; Gyaly Dukheon ; Bunn kojehy Punjab ; Hatwdy Oudh ; and Put sunn^ 

Azimghur and Benares. Dr. Wilson, on the authority of a modern lexico- 

grapher, supposes the Sanskrit name of the phmt to bo NSlikd, 

Id. In Bengal it is extensively cuftivated in Furreedpore and Backergungc, 

, and in limited quantities in other districts. *lts 

Cultivation aiuloliaractorot its fibre. ,,, ^ j i 

nbro IS bright and glossy, but coarse and harsh 

to the touch, and on the whole inferior to true jute. The following is 

Dr. Roxburgh’s • description of this useful plant:— It is much cultivated 
by the nativefT. Its leaves arc in general used ns an esculent vegetable, 
and taste something like sorrel. The bark is replete with strong and 
tolerably soft fibres, and is employed as a substitute for hemp, to wbicli 
it is much inferior both in streiigtli and durability, Tlio usual time of 
cultivation is the cold season, though it will thrive ]>rotty well at all rimes 
ol' the year if it Ijas sufficient moisture. A rich loose soil suits it best. The 
seeds are sown about as tliick'as hemp, but generally mixed with some sort 
of small or dry grain, rendering it necessary to bo sown very thin that the 
other cro})s (which is one ‘of those grains that does not grow nearly so liigh) 
may not bo too niucli sbadcid. It requires about throe months from the time 
it is sown before it is fit to be pulled up for watering, which operatiim, with 
the subsequent dressing, is similar to that hereafter described for Crotalarea 
junceaP — (Royle on Fibrous Plants, p. 255). * In the J*urncah distnet it is sown in 
separate fields by itseH‘, as is the case iny&ome oPthe central and eastern districts ; 
l.)ut in Behar and the North-West it is either sown along with arhavy or on the 
borders of fields sown with kodo and other crops. The fibre of this plant is sold 
along with jute, and as jute. It is em])loyed»in Bengal for all the piir])Oscs of 
jute, and also for making fishing nets and paper. 

14, The Ahelmoschus escuhmtus is cultivated largely all over India for its 

,, , , , ^ pods, which are eaten as a kitchen vegetable, both 

by Luropeans and Natives ; it is also used in the 
North- Western Provinces for clarifying sugar. Its fibre is harsh and brittle, for 
wliicli reason it is not manufactured to any very largo extent in Bengal ; but in 
Mymensing and Dacca it is occasionally prepared for adulteration with jute. 
The defect in the fibre, it would seem, is due to the process adopted in making 
it, for in the Southern Ih’osidency it is so manufactured as to retain considerable 
strength and pliancy, well suited to the manuracture of rope, string, gunny- 
bags and paper, and bearing considerable resomblaiKio to the true hemp of 
Europe, — (Madras Selections, No. XXllI, p. 152), The quantity prepared 
annually is large, and there is an exportation which amounted in the year 
•1853-54 to 6,112 cwt., valued at Rs. 27,113. 

Its native names are />//r;?ros, Bengal j Vendecy 'Madras] Eatn-tardiy North- 
Western Provinces. * 

15. The Agave american iy or American aloe, is found wiM in many parts 

. .of India, and is not u\>oflen cultivated as a toiicc 

gave amencana. gardens, for wliicli its })rickly character and 

dense growth render it very suitable. Occasionally it is employed in the manu- 
facture of fibre, but not to any extent, and never for trade. It| fibre, as ordi- 
narily prepared, is harsh and brittle, though colour is good. Under proper 
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management "it would' probalbl}^’ yiVld a stronger and better staple. It ivS well 
adapted to tlie manufacture ot paper. . Another species of aloe, perfoliata of 
Dr. Hunter, and A, indica of Koyle, with red flowers, yields a better product. 

< According to Dr. Royle its “ fibre is white in colour, fine in quality, with sufficient 
tenacity for textile fabrics, and readily takes colours, as shown by the orange, rod, 
and crimson coloured specimei^s sent by Dr. Hunter to England. The fibres 
are about two feet in length, and have considerable strength. A bundle of the 
fibres bore IGOfl), when"a similar one of Petcrsburgli hemp broke with the 
same y;eiglit.” — {Fibrous plants, p. 51). 

Itfii? not mentioned as one of the fibre-yielding plants of Bombay ; but it 
grows in V Madia'S, 'where its fibre was employed for several years, instead of 
English bW^pp, in the ai'seiial. In the Punjab it grows well as a liodgo plant, 
but its fibre has not yet been utilized there on any largo scale. 

^16. The Sanseveira zeylanica is an aloe like the last, and has been known 
c . , . and prized in India from remote antiquity under the 

name of murva or murvi. Its principal use in 
ancient times was for bow-strings, whence they have the derivative name 
maurvi. Manu recommends it as the most appropriate material for the girdle 
or zone of the military class or Kshatriyas. It is at ])rc8erit known under 
tlie vernacular names of murgaviy murgd, and mdruly and is “ used for ropes, 
twine, thread, bow-strings and cord.” Jt is also “ considered valuable for the 
manufacture of paper at Trichinopoly ” (Drury). It grows wild on the 
* coast of Guinea and other ])arts of Africa, along the Bay of Bengal, in tlu^ 
Indian Peninsulas, on the Dindigal Hills, in Java, and on the coast of 
China. Dr. Buchanan found this plant employed for making conlage at 
Bangalore; and bow-strings are still made of its fibre in the Sircars and along 
the coasts of Bengal. In the interior of Bengal it is equally coinmou and 
wild, but not so largely used for its fibre. The strength of its fibres has been 
tried by experiments noticed in detail in the Journal of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society of India (III, p. 23), and found suflicient to fit them for hawsers and 
cables ; while their fineness and tenacity are attested by tlieir beiifg used by 
jewellers for thread to string jicarls. The Rev. J. G arrow, it appeals 
from a notice quoted by Dr, l^^)yle, got some beautiful fibres pr(*j)ared as 
soft and thin as human liair, and had some cloth made of them by native^ 
weavers, which he declares to bo “ as fide as ho ever bchelil.” One of its Sanskrit 
synonyms is ^^gunay^^ w)iich also mcfij-iis a siring. In its vernacular form, 
giin, it is applied to tow-lines. The Sanskrit gouty meaning a sack,” is tlu; 
root of the Bengali word gun, ^‘sack-cloth,” and unmistakably also of the Indo- 
Eiiglish gmng-cioiJi and gunng'hag, all derived from guna, a string, implying 
a cloth made of strings. In Tclegu the word goni is preserved in its integrity, 
and in Tamil its first letter is modified, cnangiiig it thereby into /conL 
The Persian kundu, Inindniy kunu or gunu, all implying sacks, are also most 
probably modifications <jf the Sanskrit word. * 

17. The Calotroph giganlm (dkanda, commonly called muddr, Sanskrit, arkaj 

, is a valuable medicinal plant, and is largely used in 

( u o ropw giffaii ta. Indian pharmacy. It grows wild on aricl wastes, 

rubbish mounds, and other neglected places, whence it is collected for its milky 
juice, seeds, and flossy seed covering. The first two products are used in 
medicine, the last for the decoration of toys. The fibre prepared from its 
bark is of a superior quality, being from its tliinnoss, tenacity, brightness and 
softness, fit 'for a variety of economic jair poses. It is in appearance and 
strength closely similar to English flax, though the fibres are somewhat thinner. 
In Madras, whore it also grows wild, it is selected by the natives as tlu^ 
strongest material for bow-strings, gins, and tiger-traps ; but in Bengal it is never 
manufactured for trade. In Bombay it is known as a fibre-yielding plant, 
but does not appear to be cultivated to any extent. 

18. Although only recently brought to jirominent notice, the Uhea is by far 

„ ^ . . the most valua])ie fibre-yielding plant produced 

enaemumm^ ill India, and is certain ore long to contribute a 

leading staple for the export trade of the country. It has been cultivated in 
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small quantities from time immemorial in Assikm, and also.m the districts of Rung- 
pore, Dinagopore, afid Sylhe^t. It is familiar to the people as •the source of a 
strong fibre for fishing nets.< Two varieties are known to them : the Dome rhea, 
or the cultivated variety, reared by a class of fishonn on (Domes) for net and tackle^ 
and tlie Bon rhea, or tho wild kind. Botanically tlicy are believed to be tlic saific. 
The plant is common almost*everywhere in Burmah, and the Shans culth^afo it 
for its fibre, with which they manufacture a. kind of lj|i^icn. Hie »SirigffiJt)8 and 
Dhounneas of tho north-eastern frontier also prepare a kind of cloth with it. 
They know it by the name of Pdn> In the IVIahi^ a peninsula, and on tAusland 
of Java, its name is Bamoc,''^ and in Sumatra Caloec. 'iTbo Nopaks/ call it, 
Lecpceah, and the Chinese Chu-ma or J/^, from which they *n!anuf^turo tlieir 
celebrated grass-cloth. In Dinagopore, Rnugporc, and *Goalparjili^ its verna- 
c;ular name is Kanhhurd. 


Kiirly notices. 


If). Attention was first drawq to tho fibre of this j^Iant as a staple wortliy 
of exportation at the begiiinfng of this rtmtury, and 
. Dr. Roxburgh obtained from Ihaicoolen a low cut- 

tings for propagation in tlio Hon’ble Company’s Botanical Garden atSeebpore, in 
the year 1 80*h Tliet’.uttings readily took root, and multiplu.'d freely ; but it does 
not a])poar that a sutiicient t5U])ply of fibre was obtained by tlie Doctor for 
despatch to England. In 1811 the yield of fibre in the Botanical Garden was 
large enough tif enable Dr. Buchanan to send three bales of it to the Court of 
Directors. This sample was very highly spoken of, and a thread spun of it 
was roj)orted to have borne a wHught of 252ib, “ wdieroas the weight required 
to bo boriui by Russian hemp of the same size in llis Majesty’s Dockyard 
was only Sllb.” I’ho Society of Arts of the time marked tlieir sense of the 
value of this fibre by awarding a medal to (Aiptain J. Cotton for introducing it 
to the notice of manufacturers in England. I’liero was thus a good jn’ospect 
ojieiK'd for tho cultivation ol* the plant and the nmnufacture of its fibnj being 
taken uj) on a large scale ; but somehow or oilier the subject was allowed to 
drop until tho middle of this century, when tho discovery of the Assamese wild 
Blwa by f/Iiptain Haniiay again drew public attention to it. Captain Ilanimy, 
Colonel Jenkins, and ColonM Dalton, repeatedly brought it toutin'. notTco of the 
Agri-ITortic’ultural Society of India., and several largo sainpli;^ were sent by 
diticrent individuals to the Universal Exhibition of 1851, whore they mot 
with very honorable mention. Dr. \yallich, after carefully examining theses 
samples, addressed a note to Mr. Williifin Saiigstei of London, in which ho said : — 
“ The Bhca fibre you showed me is indeed a vast acliicveiiient. I am (mtitled 
to speak decisively in this matter, because Piitterlj^ faih'd in ])rodu(.*ing the 
artidc, as did one far greater than me, namely, the celobiiated Dr. Roxburgh. 
So much more credit is due to Colonel Jenkins and to ]\rnj(n' Haiiiiay^ tor their 
comjilete success.” 

20. In 1853 Colonel (then Captain) E. T. Dalton forwardetl to the- 
..... Commissioner of Assam fifte(?ii bales of Bhva 

Luf-imruKoraeTit to cultivat-ioii. i 

prepared by’- Captain Uamiay, and suggested the 
pfopricty of Government buying up at a premium as inudi of the Blicn fibn^ 
as (umld be had, and to *(lo so for three or four }xars successively, to 
eiicourago tho people to betake tliemsclvos to its cultivatitni on a large scale. This 
recommendation w^as, licnvcver, not adopted ; but attention was directed to 
promote the cultivation of the plant at Saharunpore, Tenasserim, and other 
places. The efibrts made in this direction proved cverywdiK^rc successful, 
and an attempt made by one IVir. Roezl to intj*oduce tlic plant into the southern 
states of North America in 1807 was j)ronounced to be eminently satisiactoiy. 
The plant in fact takes to any kind of soil, and, with projier irrigation and 
manuring, thrives well. In the damp- warm climate of Assam it grows so ra})idly 
that five cuttings a year may be readily taken .without any irrigation or 
manure — the average fesult being twelve maunds* the acre. In the liot dry 
atraospliero of Saharunpoi’o three cuttings have been very successfully taken 
without any injury to the parent stems. 


' Thii* i]»nie has heen mlopti'd in America* wherga uadun« for dressiu}? it has lately been construct ini. 
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21. Everywhere,, however, a iserious difficulty was met with in separating 
the fibre from the st^m with' ease and economy. 
^ Government prizo for a cleaning obviate this tho Gcwemmout of India recorded a 

resolution in 1869 offering two prizes — one of £5,000 
and tho other of £2,000 — for a suitable machinery or process for separating the 
fibre from tho bark and stem at a 'cheap cost, and laying down the conditions which 
tho m^Ichinery or process was to fuJfil. Orders were at the same time issued to 
jcxtend the cultivation "of the plant in the Saharunpore gardens, and in 
Debra iDoon. The advertisement which was issued in the following year in 
pursua^iof' of the above resolution limited tho prize to a single premium of 
£5,000. Wne y6ar from the date of tho advertisement was allowed for tho 
preparatieJii, of the machines, and their transport to the locality where they 
would be tried, with the proviso that in tho event of no invention of sufficient 
merit being received within the period fixed, the Government would continue 
to allow macliinos to" be tendered for trial till the end of two years from that 
date. In 1 872 thirty-two machines wore tendered, and in the month of August 
of that year Colonel Hyde was deputed to Saharunpore to examine and report on 
them ; but at the trial only one mill was submitted, which Ifttd been designed and 
patented by Mr. J. Greig, junior, of Edinburgh, mnd it was pronounced to be 
unequal to the task proposed for it. In consideration, however, of tho novelty 
of the subject, the trouble undergone by the patentee, and some points of excel- 
lence in the design of tho mijj, Colonel Hyde recommended the grant of 
Ks. 15,000 as a bonus to tho patentee, and this was sanctioned by Government 
letter No. 16, dated 13th January 1873, to the address of Colonel H. Hyde. 

No competitor has since come forward, and the want of a proper mill for 
the C’asy and economic working of the fibre still continues to be felt as a great 
imiicdimcnt to the full dcvclojjinont of tliis branch of industry. I find from 
some papers published in tho Supphmient to tho Gazette of India (1870, p. 477) 
that a machine for the separation of this fibre has been invented by Mr. Roezl 
which is claimed as a success. 

The bazar price of the fibre prepared according to the native method 
varies frdm six annas to one rupee tho seer. 


22. Of tho two leguminous' plants named in paragraph 9, tin* first, 
^ , , Sesbmea aetdeata ((2/ionc/m)*h of little valixG aiiiifihro- 

Sesbaiica aculcalu. \ i a 

producing species. It is common in almost every 
part of India, In Bengal it is very extensively cultivated for its sticks, which 
arc used for setting fire to funeral pyres, as props for valuable creepers like the 
garden pda, and as fuel. Its fibre is employed in the manufacture of cordage 
of a very inferior quality. The fibre, as usually prepared, is very harsh, but 
strong. It appears from experiments made in the Arsenal of Fort William 
and by private persons, that when properly treated its quality and strength 
improve greatly ; and Dr. Roylo quotes a report which says — “ The dhoncheo is 
very suitable for ropes, and if it will take in tar, is of considerable value. 
It would probably fetch from £30 to £35 a ton, and after being introduced and 
known, perhaps £5 more. It was also valued by others at £35 in 1853.’’ 
It is never used to adulterate jute. 


23. The next species, however, is an important one. Like tho preceding, 
^ . it is common in every part of India, and is highly 

rota urea, juncca. csteomed as a Valuable commorcia>ariiclo. Along 

with tho Hihistiis cannahintis it yields in the North-Western Provinces the most 
important fibre for cordage and twine, for domestic use, — in fact it there 
occupies the place of jute in Bengal. 


24. Its ordinary native name in Bengal is Smn ; but as that name is also 
, applied to the fibrous product of the hemp plant, 

ernacu ar names. cultifators in some districts distinguish it by adding 

to the word some characteristic epithet or other : thus, tho people of Coomdrkhdli 
call it Boggy sunn and Bhul sunn ; those of Cuttack, Chun-j>dt) those of Jessore, Bhdgd 
sunn ; those of Maldah, Bdddl sunn ; and those of Cachar, Ansd and Saild. In the 
North-Western Provinces people call it simply 8mn^ and in the Punjab Sunni ; 
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in Madras Wahhoo^ Janoomoo^ VMoonar^ Jahapam nar^ &(!, ; in Boinbay Tag ; in 
Burmah Fan and Pdihhsan. : Its botanical characters have been given in the 
Appendix 0, (p. Ixxxviii). ^ 

25. Frequent mention of the sunn occurs in ancient Sanskrit works undef 

the name of Mwa and its other synonyms, andevery- 
ita ancient notices. w^icrG its value US a material for strong roiijps and 

twine is highly extolled. There is a curi<^8 passage^however, in ^ fi*ishnu 
Purdna^ purporting to bo a prophecy of the deteriorating character /of th# 
Kaliyuga or iron-age, which means that in that age ‘ithe gqjrmonts of r^ n will 
be like sani (sunn-doih^ «>., sack-cloth), tall trees like sami (a species (dTScacia), » 
and castes like the sudra.’^ ^ * / 

In the Ain-i-Akbari the plant is described as bcrffing yelloTw flowers in 
the spring, though it now flowers in the rainy and cold seasons, and in speak- 
ing of hemp its author says: ‘‘One species bears a flower like the cotton 
shrub, and this is called in Hindustani Sunpdt. It maltes very soft rope.” — 
(Gladwin’s Ayeen- Akbari, Vol. I, page 89j. 

The first notices of this fibre in European works are due to Rheedo (Hortus 
Malabaricus V, IX, t. 26) and Ironside (Philosoi^hical Transactions of London, 
LXIV, p. 99), and it is mentioned by Roxburgh in the early volumes of 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts. Detailed accounts of its culture, of 
the mode of proparingits fibres, and of the trade connected therewith in Madras, 
Boinbay, and thb North-Western Provinces, ar^^given in Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of 
of India and Royle’s Fibrous Plants of India. 

26. To indicEitc the value of the sunn fibre, I (iuoto the following summary 

itu uses. from Major Drury’s work : — 

“Samples of the suvn fibre wore sent to the Groat Exhibition, and 
also to the Madras Exhibition in 1855. On those forwardodl^to England 
]\lr. Dickson reported that these fibres will at all times command a market 
(when properly ])ropared), at £15 to £50 a ton, for twiiu^ or common purposes ; 
and when jirojiarcd in England with the jiatent liipiid they become so soft, fine 
and white, as to bear comparison witli flax, and to bo superior to Rus^jan flax 
for fine spinning. In the state it is valuqd at £80 a ton. ,In several parts 
of Indii^ the price varies from Re. 1 to Jis. 2-8 per rnaund^ In Calcutta 
about Rs. 5 per maund, and the prices both in, the latter place and Bombay 
are gradually incroaKlug. By cxperinu/its niUde on the strength of the fibre, 
it broke at 40716 in one instance. Largo quantities arc sliip])cd for the English 
market. Wliat is known as Jubbulporo hemp is the jiroduce of C. Icnnuifolia^ 
which, according to Wight, is a more variety of 0,jmcea. Royle, however, and 
other botani^sts, think that it is a distinct plant ; it is said to yield a very strong 
fibre, but jivobably not very difierent from tlio -(Royal Jury Reports — 

Report on Fibres of South India.) 

27. It does not appeal* when this fibre was first Ksent to Europe as a com- 

„ mercial staple. In the manuscript proceedings of 

Vi rmiiftni oncoimigcnitut. Calcutta Board of 4’rade 1 find that in the 


years 1701-02 to 1795-96 several small invoices of sunn were sent to England, 
amounting altogether to 6,005 niauuds.- These attracted the attention of the 
English ministry of the time, who urged the Court of Directors to encourage 
the cultivation of the fibre to as largo an extent as practicable. The Court of 
Directors accordingly sent out a despatch saying: — “Having taken into our 
serious consideration the subject of obtaining hemp from India, w« arc exceed- 
ingly anxious to promote the wishes of His Majesty’s Ministers on that head, 
and therefore recommend the same to your particular attention.” 

It amiears from this despatch that some experiments had ^previously been 
made in (Jalcuita with a view to test the valile of sunn in the rigging of ships, 
and a report sent thereon for the information of the Court. Adverting to it 
the despatch says — “ Fi*t)m Captain Barrow’s r(?poffc the ropes made of sunn at 
♦t^alcutta and used in the running rigging of the Earl Howe for a trial, 
appear to have been equal in strength to. the best English rope in the ship. 
You will collect and send us as great a quantity 48 possible of this article, prepared 
in tho’samo manner as that in which the abov€i*-mentioned ropes wore made.” 
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On receipt of ‘Ibis dospateli the Government, through the Board of 
Trade, directed tho different commercial rcsidcNts to advance money to the 
cultivators, and to get them to prepare the mmn after the European method. 

’ ^ The result of this impetus, however, did not evidently prove satisfactory, 
for the Euro])ean inetliod of di;€"ssing tho fibre was nowhere naturalized, and 
the in 4 ljgonous process everywhere held itsgiYuind. The fibres sent out during 
the fi/'^^t few years of tlii« century Vere so inferior and adulterated, as also s(> 
€car, tt)iat tho annual provision had to bo greatly reduced in 1804, The Court 
of Dii^jctors were npt satisfied with this course, and the cultivation and cx])ort- 
atioii Ifagto bo li^rgely extended in tho year 1808, from which date it lias gom? 
on stoadiry increasing, as is evident from the subjoined table — 


YKATt. 


1st June to,;3Ist May 1800 
1st May 181 H t:j oOth April 1810 
Ist May 1828 to 80tli April 1829 


(.Quantity in Mauncls. 

Valiu'. 


Rs 

I,o30 

12,833 


3l\13t 

.. 10,178 

1,00, 750 


It must bo noted, however, that the returns from which tho above table has 
been compiled include hemp, flax, and twine,’* under one head, and some 
deduction has to be made for what is called flax, whi(4i ]irohably was intended 
to indicate jute, for there is nothing to show that any true flax was over exported. 

28. (if the extent to which sunn is Cultivated in Benga! there are no data. 
• available : 1 have falhul also to o])tain .statistics 

.xttn .o cvi lire. of its cultivation in the North-Wo.stern ri‘(>vine('s. 


But looking to its consumption for a variety of dome.stie pui‘[)o.si's, for t'ordiiire 
and twine used in making nets, for the manufacture of canvass, for boat tackle, 
and for exportation, tho quantity ]m)ducod inu.st be immiuise. In the runjab 
tho area de>|^tod to its cultivation was — 


In JS70-7i ... ... ... ... .j 1 , 1 Go .'icn 

„ IS71-72 ... ... ... ... „ 

„ 187^73 ... ... ... ... 17 , 78 ) „ 


giving qn average of :I8,0G9 acres, which, at an average of eight maumls to tlie 

aero, would give an annual produc'o of 301,752 


• 1870-71 

1571- 72 

1572- 7» 


rn,i3()a<Tf‘s. 
47.«it8 „ 


luaunds. Tlio figures notinl in tlu‘ iiia.rgi^* havt' 
been obtained from Oudh, wiiich, at tho rate aTore- 


said, would give 391,753 maiinds for tfie annual produce of that pr«>vimio. Jt 
is to he noted that the fibres of the Mrs/d pat or Uihtscns cauuabi.nus is tlier(j 
reckoned under the sa.nic category with the snun^ ami it is not })Ossible 
therefore to ascertain exactly the quantity of tho fibre of tho Crotulurca jitnccu 
(tho true sunn) produc(?d in that pirovince. 43io hulk oj“ tho jiroduce, however, 
i.s .said to be derived from tho Crotalarra, 

30. The Sanskrit word sana is now used indifferently both for the 
produce of the Crotahmi jiiuccii and that of the 
Vannahls satimi ; it is impossible, therefore, always 
to determiiio what is the plant referred to when the sunn is mentioned 
in Sanskrit works. The ])Oculiar narcotic qualities, hotvx*ver, of the Canmhis 
liave given it a variety of names, ‘which, when used, leave no doubt as 
to tho nature of the jdant indhrated. Some of those names are remark- 
ably expressive; thus: \st^ Mdfnldtvl^ tho wife of tho datura Mdlula, 

the hemp being somewliat milder than the datura in its narcotic effects. 
The Arabic «word Mutelaimin^ moaning un.stoady, resembles this name closely 
in sound. 3/^67, Chapala, “the unsteady,” or “tho causer of unsteadiness.” 3r</, 
“ the wavy,” referring to the light, delicate, tremulous character of 
the plant as it *3tand.s in the field. In the Persian language henj moans an 
inebriating drink, and is also appMed to the hoinj) plant, and tho question arises 
as to whether the Sanskrit hhangd a corruption of the Persian hong, or beng 
is a corruption of tho Sanskrit hhangd. In the formerxase it would follow that 
the name as well as the plant came to India from the North-West. 4/A, Jag a, 
tlic conquering,” or that which overcomes all painful feelings. Vijagd, 

“ the all-conquering.” 6^/q TraihJega vijagd, “ the conqueror of the throo regions 
of the universe.” 7 th, “ tho dolighter.”* feM, Indrahhojana, “the food 
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of Indra,’^ or the ambrosia of tlie* chief of the gods. dlh^JK^dshmrri^ the plant 
from Kashmir/’ indicating it^ original habitat on the hills. 10^//, Bharild^ “ the 
green one,” &c. 

ilO. In Europe the plant was imported from Central or Northern Asia^ 
at* a very early period, as it is nieiitionc'd by 
Since when known. Horodotus Eiid otlTcr ancient auiliors. In Jwdih 

its earliest mention occurs in the Athar^^a Veda^ and in the wey.^.nown 
medical treatise Busruta a full account is given of its IPnedioiiial virtues^whicli 
has been dilated upon by later writers. ^ 

SI. Of the history, botanical characters, and the ^^irious pro^As and 
uses of this valuable and cxteits>vely jDuitivatod * 
Hi»torj.boUnk»loImr.cter,»,c..&o. FjJjfOUS l*Iant/of ludia ; 

Major Drury, in his Useful Plants of India; Dr. Balfour, in his (-yclopa^dia 
of India ; and Sir William OhShaugl messy, in liis Bengal Dispensatory, 
have given such detailed and elaborate accounts th^i it would be super- 
erogatory to attempt another description ; and these nooks, arc so easily 
accessible that an abstract of their descriptions is s(*arce]y needed. The parts 
of the ]jlant generally used by man ai'c — Jtrst, the leaves, which yield the 
nM/u or Ihmiff of commerce, and arc used in preparing a narcotic drink ; 
ftccond, the florets and seeds, which sell under the name of ffdnjd^ and are 
smoked for the uarcotic eftects t]iey|||||^)diice ; thirds the resinous exudation from 
its flower-stalksf, called also used in smoking; fourth^ the libre of its 

b.'irk, called sunn ; and, tlie stem which is’ used as fuck 

32, When the fibre of hemp was first used in India does not appear. 

The earlier references to the plant have gcno’ully 
been made on account of itvs narcotic proi)(ii’tics, 
either as a valuable medicine, or as a potent exhilator, but not as a flbre-produccr. 

A passage, liowcver, occurs in the Kansiiaki ljrdhnnnaoii\\(i Miff Veda^in which 
tlmword or the “ BhangA-made,” is applied to abedslead, and it suggests ' 
the idea that at that eai'ly time the fibre was used in making ta])os for the. 
lo])s of charj)oys, for it is impossible to em}>]oy any other part of the plant 
in the fabrication of such fprnituro. This conjecture is tlie more pi^bable as 
the word also occurs to indicate nets, in wliidi case the fibre Ls obviously the 
materia] indicated. In some of the Purdnas the word hhmgaJiu^ or Bhanga- 
made,” is used to imply a kind of clotk, f.r., hempen ch^tli, whi(;h is described 
to bo very porous, as coarse liomjmi cloths of former times undoubtedly 
were. The name and tlie maimfactiiro still exist among the peojile of the Hima- 
layan hills, who call the liglit summer cloth they wear by th^ name of 
hhanyeld^ or the ‘‘ Ifljanga-made.” 

b.’k In European works the earliest notice of the I’emp fibre occurs in 
Herodotus, who says ‘H,ha,t tlic Thracians made 
garments of hemp, whicliso nearly iv'stunbie those 
made of flax as to re(juire a .skilful eye to disthigui.sh tlumi.” The next notice 
occiu’s in tlie works of Atiuimeus, avIio, on the authority of an ancient writer, 
sjiealiiiig of the ships of King Hicro of Syracuse which av(U-o supcTintendcd by 
Arcliiniedcs, thus notices iieinpon cords for ropes: ‘‘He provided cordage 
from S})aiii, and licmp and ]ntcli from the river Bhoiio.” 

AccMU’ding to Potter, lumip, amongst others, was the material Avith w'hicli 
the Greeks made their cordage. Pliny dwells at length u]>ou the description, 
culture, and uses of this plant, and says that the Homans manufactured a kind 
of cord from it, and had a knowledge of tluj medicinal uses f>f the Trout and of the 
juice of its bark. Tacitus also (lescribes the .sails of' Roman ships as made of hemp. 

d4. In the Ain-hAkbarl there occurs the following dcscri[)ti<ui of the plant : 

“ Hemp bears yellotv flowers during fhc rains. Hem]) grow^ iii clusters like a 
no.segay. The leaves of the plant resemble those of the cheiiftr tree, and of the 
bark is made rope. ” — ilVok I, p. 89.) In another iflacc it is stated “ that large 
ropes are made of hemp.” — (Vok I, p. 70.) 

35. Although thus widely known from very ancient times as a fibre- 
producer, the hemp plant is now nowhere cultivated 
on tl)e plains of* India for the sake of its fibre. In 
fact, the cultivation of the Cannabis foV its litre is limited almost exclusively to 


in Kiiropc. 


Wln’rn cultivated for its fibre. 
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the valleys and the lo.^er hills of the Himalayas, particularly on the Ghunval 
and the Kuinaon ranges. This is the more remarkable, as the plant is common 
and wild all over India, takes kindly to almost every kind of soil, and is culti- 
^vated largely for its narcotic products. In the provinces under the Lioutenatit- 
Governorship of Bengal, the .districts of KafshaI] 3 ^o and Bogra, an<l tho 
])rO(vince of Orissa, are the tlii’ce places whiclir yield the largest su])ply of 
52(M^2tod but the people whp cultivate the plant there never think of 
manur icturing any fibre from its bai'l* Doubtless the great value of the narcotic 
produds makes the cultivators indifferent about the fibre, comparativedy of 
so mu^i l^ess marko’iahle value ; still it is worthy of note that they should allow 
so large \ numU)r of plants annually to he destroyed, wliich by a little labour 
could bo made to }'ield large supplies of so valuable a fibre. 

30. In the year 1 802 an attempt was made to introduce the culture of 
Oorernment attempt: to cultivate it foreign hemps in Bengal. Seeds were more than 
once sent out from England, but none of tlioin 
germinated, llccourso Avas then had to seeds from the hills beyond Almorali, 
and tlie miinufacturo was carried on under the superintendence of European 
liemp-dressers at Bisiira, and in llohilkund, Oassoeporo, Maldah, Goruckpon', 
Mliow, and Azimgurh. In 1804 a farm was also establislied in Bareilly, aiul 
placed under the inauageincnt of an ejujcricnccd Euro|)eaii officer. Ihit tiie 
results everywhere Averc unsatisfactory, the 13th May ^808tlic (Jalcaitta 

Board of Trade abandoned the farms, saying: “With respect to hem]), tlu' 
Board, judging from the cx))cricnce of past years, have no expectations that tlu‘ 
proAUsion of that article in those provinces can ever become an object of natioiail 
importance. The experimemts Avhicli they have made at difVeront places to intro- 
duce* the cultivation of hemp huAa^ liitiiorto been attended with little success, 
Avhilst the small })roduce obtained has been extravagantly dear. The Board are 
now prosecuting further ex])eriments in now districts. To tlie iiujKU’tation of 
hemp from the northern Jiills cATiy encouragement lias been, and Avill continue 
to be, given, and tlio supjdy from that quarter may bo expected to 
increase.” 

An inquiry ,Avas instituted about the subject in tlic year 1871, and in 
reply the Board of Keveniic intimated to GoA’ernment that the //ebp'd-iiroducing 
hemp Avas n(4. cultivated for its fibre in any part of Bengal, except in small 
(juantities in Singbhoom and in isolated watches in Assam. 

37. In the Punjab and Oudli the hemp plant groAVS wild, and is also 
oitivation in tiio N-W. rrovinces, cultivated to somo extoiit for its narcotic products, 

Horn bay and Madras. iievci* for its fibre. In Kumaon it is grown 

largely for its fibr«> ; but even there its cultivation “ is now in no further 
advanced state than it Avas 30 years ago.” “At that time,” writes the Comniis- 
sionor, “ it Avas proved to lie superior to Kussian hemp, but the spasmodic 
atteinjits made to stimulate its jiyoduction ceased long ago, — not because bettm’ 
hemp than Jlnssian could not be produced in Kumaon at remunerative prices, 
but because English merchants and capitalists, 1 jiresurnc, were not sufficiently 
informed upon tlie subj(?ct; or if thoA’ Avere, they must have preferred gettifig 
their sujiplies landed at tlieir doors from other sources, even if tlie jiroduct Avas 
inferior, to entering into the trouldo of an alliance with the Paluirec cultivator.” 
In Bombay and Madras it is also groAvn, but not for its fibre. 

38. Before proceeding to report on jute, I must refer to one other plant 

Avhicli deserves to ,1)0 noticed in this place: it is the 
linseed or flax plant. In Annan’s Periplus of the 
ErjHhrean Scca, mention is made of a kind of fine clotli called AeVna (lcntm% whicli 
from its name Avas ‘evidently tlie product ofthe linseed plant, LimmusUatmmtim, 
This was the Jeahauma (linen ) of the Sanskrit writers, a cloth made of bark, of which 
frequent mention occurs in the llamfiyana and tlie Mahdbhdrata. This cloth 
used to be of very different quhlities, sometimes fine and sometimes very coarse. 
The leniia above refeired to was of a superior quality, and mistaken in Europe 
for fine muslin. In ancient Sanskrit it is often named as fit for vests for 
princesses, and modern expounders have been led to suppose that it was a 
silken cloth. Indeed in many medical diOtionaries the word hhmma occurs as a 
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RVnonyiii for silk. Kshumd^* however, of whh;h it is a derivative, is* t^xplainod in 
Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary,, in accordance with ancient authorities, as the 
linseed plant, and this loaves'iio doubt m to the nature of the hkaima cloth. 
Amon^ the many important synonyms of the word are L"nid, 

(whence Bengal im\ and Maarina (.smooth, unctuous, whence Bengati 
mmind]^ all implying a ))laiit. -The words JcsJumnla {Jcshmid-iim<lQ)^ AmuM ( V’nid- 
made), and AUmi (d to-made), occur in varicjns Sanskri^works of dilferewtiiges. 
Mann directs mantles of woven ZV/z/wd to lA worn by tlioological students />f t^ho 
military class. Out of the several significations of h%hnnma ^giveii by ^bxhu)- 
grapbers, one is (fiaxeii cloth), another Paffa-tminaa (pft.‘4tiiidc~ 

cloth, the word being derived from the root h/fn^ to rustle), ah(f a tim’d iScnif/- 
?ur.^i/‘(/m(}>'t{un-c\ot\i, oneof themetxnings of hahimid being tlu! Crd. jnnccn). 

So recently as dOO years ago Kavi Kaukana, in tljo Bengali Chandi, des- 
cribed a female punished ]>y being obliged to dress in Iciiliau^ia cloth and t(j tcyid 
goats. In this instance the cloth olTviously was a coarsCyor sack cloth. In 
iJio Puranas referjGjJces to i\x^) hhamna cjotli are frerpient, but not in such a way 
as to indicate its nature and character. In the Ain-i-Afihnri nYiuvn cap is 
doKcrihed as part of the dress of a Bmlmiachdrl (Vol. II, p. 48d). Anyhow 
it is abundantly evident that, as in otlnjr parts of the world, so in India, the 
true llax was known and manufactured from very early times, but that within 
ilie last two liundrt'd years it has entirely lost its ground ; and in Bengal, in the 
j)resent day, a m!ni would be laughed at who would say to the cultivators that 
the stalks of their well-known thi is rich in fibre, and would by proper manage- 
ment yield a- valuable product. Nor is this a inatbT for wonder, seeing that 
the lins()ed plant lias so tlegenerafed in Bengal that it seldom (exceeds a cubit 
in height, and fibres pre^pared from it cannot but be of little value. Wliel^ier 
this degeiu’racy in the size of the plant is due to any deterioration in the soil 
and ciiiriato, or to d(‘fects in th6 mode of cultivation, I cannot ascxu’tain, ddie 
praclice in Bengal is to sow the seeds of the plant broadcast in very imperfectly 
})l(niglied lic'lds, and so wide apart as to allow the plants to becfime bushy a-ml 
dwarfish. In tin.' North-Western Provinces the seeds are sown along with gram, 
safil()W(‘r, wli(?at, &c., and tlie^csult becomes tlie same. In Oudli and Bombay 
it is likewise cultivated for its seeds, but never for its fibre. 

49. In Bengal the Calcutta Board of*Trade tried some experiments to 
, imiu’ove the ^mlture* of flax in the earh' ])art of 

l'-.vp(*ri!nc}iits to iiiiprovi* its cullun*. ri* * , n • ^ i • . » 

this eentur}T feix Arabs, well expiTiencctl in tiie 
method of flax manufacture as ])ractised in Egypt, were In-ouglit over from 
Bussorah, The ])la(!e selected for experiment -was a large field in tlw) neigii- 
bourliood of Oassipoor, on the Himalaya; but it fiiiled copipletely, and thtJ 
Arab dressers had to be sent back at the close of 1807. 

A successful series of experiments was liied by the Belfast Flax Cmu- 
pany at Sealkote with foreign seeds sown in ridges. The result was liiglily 
satisfactory; tlio plant'-’ attained a gor>d height, wore rich in strong iilire, and 
filtogelluu' v('ry superior to the Indian plant as cu’diiiaril}" reared. A scafinus 
difficulty, however, stood in the way of the oxjierimentalists ; tln^y could not 
grow the })lant in sufficient number near their factory to mak<' it renmnerativo 
to the zemindars. AVhen grown at a distance in small quantities, the cost and 
delay involved in carrying the raw material to Sealkote wert^ ont of proportion 
to the sale ])rocoo<]‘s. The ‘plants also did not satisfy the cultivators, as the 
seeds produced under the European method of cultivation were' not^near so rich 
in oil a.s the ordinary country seeds. The exjlfcrimeut had therefore event uaily 
to bo given up, 

iii Madras “ liax has been tried in several parts of the Presidency, botfi 
by Europeans and natives, and every inducement has been olfercd to tlio latter 
to cultivate it for seed by the temptation of high prices but it has not siu;- 
ceeded there as a fibn^-yivlding ])Iant. , 

40. The im of Bengal sells at a high price fi)r its oil, and the ryots would 
^ .... , bo shy of adopting any motliod of cultivation 

which would impair the yield ot seed per acre, or 
the oleaginous component of tho seed, junlesi? it can bo shown that tlie value 

• Tho word has a strong rexeuiblnnce ti» the Chiuoao Chu-md, which is up))lU>d to tho UHicn fritdrix.^inia *is w- II 
as to tho true {lux. It suggests an iiiiportaut intluiry as to the original habitat of the pLmt, which is believed by 
Bnropoau botauists to bo of Kastoru origin. I 
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of the fibre' would ^saorc than compensate' the loss caused by the reduced 
yield of seed audits deterioration in quality, or, which would be the same thinp:, 
such a inetliod of cultivation may be adopted as would prevent the detoriora- 
.tion of the seed, and at the same time improve the growth of the plant so 
to make it fit for the manufacture of flax. 

The last two plants named in the list given in paragraph 9 have to be 
cwchVu. olitorta-. treated HgetLor, aa the fibres they yield arc exactly 

capsniarii. alike, aiio. agriculturists and commercial men accept 

TiaMr^^« «8poiUcrbainercoce.&c^ thotu to be the samo. They belong to ^ho order 

TUincm;}^T elm ^ot linden tree group. The generic name is formed of two 
Greek wAjds, j>u})il of the eye,” and Kopew, “ to cleanse : ” the compound 

term was orignally assigned to pimpernel or chickweed, because it was tliought 
to purge the eyes^^of rheum, lliis chickweed is supposed to have been tlie 
Corchorus olHorius, ^ the bristly-leaved ^Corchorus, The Greeks used it as 
a jiotherb. It is ^till cultivated in the neighourhood of Aleppo, and is 
doscrihod by travellers as eaten as a potherb in Kgypt and Ai'abia, as well as in 
Palestine. Kawolf saw the Jews about Aleppo using its leaves as a potherb, 
whence the old name of the ])lant Oltis judaienm^ which has been rendered 
into Mmwc dr. Juif in French, and Jew's mallow in Engli^^h. It is sujiposed to be 
identical with tlie plant referred to in Job, chapter xxx, ^versc 4, uiiJor the 
name of Malucli (m^Q). 

42. Bochart is of opinion that it means that particular shrub which tlui 
^ Greeks called and the Romans Ualume^., 

Bochart on Maiooc u a. bccausc the Syrians still call it j sreoad, 

the*' Hebrew mSo mid aXe/xos refer to the salt taste which the Arab writcu-s 
attributed to this plant; thirds because it is descu'ibed to bo the food of tlie 
wretched in Job, as cropped upon tlic shrub, which exactly agrees witli wliat the 
Arab writers say of Maluch or Halimus, viz. that they ato the tops of it.” 
(Ilehrow Lexicon). 

4o, Eadic, ixihifi Biblical Oyclopaidia^ referring to the passage in Job whore 
„ ‘ the word mallows occTurs, says “ that it is smiposed 

'a If on aoocita. kind of bramblo without tliorns, the 3 "oiing 

leaves of which, resembling lettuce, are gathered and boiled by the ])oor as food.” 
At Bagdad quantities of the vegetable arc hawked about, while those who carry 
it cry 31al or hia, Malochia;^ which differs little from the Hebrew word. Saline 
plants are found in the deserts pf Arabia, and some are of opinion this is a 
general iiame for the class ; others think that the real plant intoiided is a species 
of salt-wort, to tvliich opinion the Greek version of the word gives some 
countenance. 

44. 


Brown, in his Biblical Dictionary^ speaking of the mallows, says : “ there 
.. , , arc about fifty or sixty kinds, and they are very 

Mrown on MaioiKMira. n i • T- • ri’«i i /. • i • 

usoiul in medicine, iho leaves are useful in soften- 
ing fomentations and cataplasms. A decoction of the root is a good drink 
in pleui’lsis, pneumonia, general inflammation of the kidneys, strangury, and all 
kinds cd suppression cjf urine. Plutarch and Horace roj)resent jnallows as eaten 
by the poor, but perhaps the Maiuchi are some kind of bramble wdiosc tops and 
leaves arc' eaten by the poor people, and are still called 3Ialnchia by the Moors.” 
It is wortliy of notcj that in the Appendix to Arrian’s Bcripla^ of the Erythrian 
Sea, containing a digest of the Sports and imports of Alexandria, a kind of 
Indian cloth is ivarnod NoXox‘*'« {Molochina\ which was of the colour of mallows, but 
whelliei the paiue w’as derived from the potherb Mahohia^ i.e.^ a cloth 
inacle of ydt fibre, or from any Greek or Indian word, does not appear. The 
similitude of the name with Malochia would support the first inference. Paulino, 
however, exiilains tho word to mean chintz: “ Tele jmssime depin ti e reehamente.'^ 
■~-(Vol. II, p. 58). 

45. In India several species of this family of plants, including the 
ir. « in In i . under notice, are also extensively used as 

i; lie tiff a potlierb in InUia. jii. i . nn » i ^ i 

potherbs.* The common name in Bengal for tho 
plant when used as a potherb is Ndlitd (^fii^'l)> n corruption of the Sanskrit 
JS^ddth 'a (^TT^^), the difl'ercnt variodea or species being indicated by appropriate 
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prefixes, such as ghi-ndlitd, hll-ndUid^ &c. Thesq^ords h?>ve also very 

ireq^uently the suffix •sd^a, meaning a green, or pothorh, to incjicate the use 
made of the plants to which they are applied. Some of the plants yield loaves 
which are excessively bitter ; others slightly so. Tlie former, called ^ 
ndlitd^^ according to the lidjavallabha, a modern medical treatise, is a s])ecifi« 
against red eruptions, worms^ and leprosy. TIffe latter, madkuray cures c(4d, 
paralysis, phlegm, and wind; both of them are esteemed as good tonics^ •The 
middle and higher classes of the f)cople take them, boilOT with other veg(.*d)les 
in the form of soups, as stomachics or appetizers ; the lower classes uso,nhom 
as articles of food. * # • 

46. When referred to as fibre-producers, these plants, ho^fever, a#e rarely 
Vernacular imtnea of tiio piauia Called by aiiy of the scvoral uamos abovo f/luded to, 
when referred to as fibro-producera. but by the goncric term pdt, obviously the vema- 
Its derivation. cular form of the Sanskrit The last word is 

derived from the root pat^ to surrodnd,^’ and is a very ajjj^opriate name for {lie 
fibres which sur^und the stem of the plant. Eut tlio word has been used 
to indicate cloth generally, as also turbefns, bandages, ligature, and fillets, which 
are all intended to surround jiarts of the human body. Fronj cloth generally 
to silk in particular, the transition was easy, and in sonic modiicval dictionaries 
patta is explained to be the name of woven silk. In that case, however, the 
root of the word yas probably pal, “to shine;” but that would be alike apjfii- 
cable to the glossy fibres of silk and to pat. That the word was likewise used 
to indicate a plant is evident from the writings of commentators, as also from 
the Sahdamdld^ a lexicon of the middle ages, on the authority of wliicli 
Professor Wilson explains the word in the first edition uf his Sumkrit Diciionurp 
as “a plant (Corchonis oUiorim) from the fibres of the bark of which, caJh'd 
jute, a coarse sackcloth and cordage arc prepared.” This explanation lias 
b(,H)n almost generally accepted by subsequent lexicographers. I'hc word 
occurs in the Mohdbhirata for a fibre other than silk. In enumerating the various 
presents wliich the allies *and tributaries of Yudhisthira brought to him on the 
occasion of his groat coronation festival, the liwlanuija^ the jioet, in one verse, 
mentions certain articles whicji he culls “jai-tta-jn'oduced ” (paUa-jauJ awd “ in- 
sect-produced” (IcUa-jamJ. Here the “ insoct-jiroduced ” article tos unquestion- 
ably silk, and the other, therefore, may be, \vlthout any violent pxfjsumption, as- 
sumed to be pat— lit any rate something else than silken cloth. It should be noticed, 
however, that Dr. Roylo, in his I'rodicoiive Resources India (page 116), cites 
the ti’anslation of the passage in question by one Teroonor Candoo Mooteah, 

if 



and a good manuscript in the India House Library, but failed to find the new 
reading ; and ns long as Mr. Mootealf s version is not borne out by the concuiTent 
testimony of a number of authentic manuscripts, it may be set aside as of little 
, import. 

^ 47. The word patta also occuj's in Mauu, and there it is qualified by 
Tat in Mauu. “ bright” OY “ lustious,” ajul stands 

Pilose by the term hausheya., “ cocoon-made,” sIioav- 
ing again that it was other than silk. And the late Dr. Groldstiicker, in liis 
edition of Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionary^ very properly explained it to mean 
“a peculiar kind of fine cloth made of bark.” It may be said that iVU is 
now-a-days ordinarily employed in the manufacture of sackcloth,* canvas, and 
other coarse fabrics ; and as the epithet cannot with propriety bo applied to lino 
moth, the “lustrous patta” fdusti-patiaj oi Manu must mean something else. 
Tlus IS possible; but the fact of the vfoxd. patta having boon fSr the last eight 
hundred years, since the date of the Saftdamdldy associated with tlio Covclmrmy 
would justify the assumption that even before that time it indicated the same 
•plant. The Rdjataranyini uses tiie word paita-vaktra for the lujse-bag in which 
horses are fed with corn, and in which case the coarse canvas made of pdi is all 


..1 uapposow tin* bitter kind to be a variotjL ol* the oliiorim, but lir. iloxburgh classes it as 

a ainortiot sjteciGS under tLe name of Corck<tru$ /nsem, auu Dr. Lamarck aucler that of C. aculan^uJns, 


u/ 
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but certainl^^ indicate^. Among tbe synonymlfe (Apatia tliere are also words which 
clearly imply, a plant, and that Hhe , Cor chorus. These are KaJckkata pafraka, 
'or ‘‘ trio rough-leaved” ; Bdja sma^ ‘‘ the noble or big sunn^'^ the plant being 
, larger than the Crotalarea juncea ; Sani, or the simw-like.” The last two 
terms would suggest the inference that the Crotalarea was first known to the 
people, and that pal came to bS familiar subsequently, and was accepted as n, 
Tari^}^of the former. This is strengthened by the fact that Sana occurs in 
veryVancient • SansknlT works, and the words Chimi alld^ Chimika ^probably a 
luissp^ling of QhinaJ also applied to the plant fpdfj^ indicate its importation 
fromJjrfeina, a couhtiy wlicre it is well known to grow wild, and also to be 
cultivatqd for*tlle sate of its fibre. Dr. Roxburgh once obtained some seed 
from Canton of what«*<{a8 called “ Chinese hemp,” and produced a fine crop of 
it in the Honorable Company’s Botanical Garden, but it turned out to be 
nothing but the Corchorus. It should bo borne in mind, however, that objects 
brought from beyon^ the Himalaya frequently got the name of Cliina in 
ancient Sanskrit writings, and the epithet Kashmiri or JS^shmirian'^ applied 
to the pdt suggests the idea of its bein^ a Himalayan product. 

48. In curijpnt Bengali pdt invariably means the fibre so called, as also 

„ . ^ „ V the plant or idants which produce it, never silk ; but 

catunjf 0 jiu m <.nga i. wlicu joined with a word implying cloth, as pater 

kdpad, and in the Sanskrit form patta vasira, silken cloth iii generally under- 
stood, and not linen. This use of the word for objects so very dissimilar has 
led to much confusion, and it is often very difficult to decide wdion an Indian 
atithor refers to the plant, and when to silk or cloth, l^he confusion, however, 
in this case is probably duo partly to the same cause which has led the 
kshemma cloth, noticed in paragraph 38, to be mistaken for silk, and that is the 
similarity of tlui fiax and the pdt in colour, gloss, feel, and aj)pearanec with silk, 
and partly to the "woTnApatta being equivalent both to cloth of any kind as w'ell 
as to the plant which produces the pdt of commerce. It may be also added that 
the moaning ‘^silk ” assigned to patta is due to commentators and lcxicogra})hers 
of the last six or seven hundred years, 'whose knowledge of the materials used 
in tlie i»anufactures of ancient clothing was necessarily limited, and who did 
in many instaricftis confound specific "with generic names. The two unmistakable 
and certain njfmes for silk are cocoon-made,” and kitajam^ “insect- 
born,” and of the two others frequently* accepted to mean it, namely, kshauma 
and patta^ the* former has been iudubithfely identified -with flax, the fibre of the 
Limim mitUassimum, and the latter, for the reasons aforesaid, may very reason- 
ably bo taken iox pdt. , 

49. One of the Bengali names of the plant, according to I)r. Birdwood, 

Mr. Biddington, and Dr. Balfour, is hhimtjhve or 
hhunghcc pdt,, and according to Major Drury, 
bhinjce pdt',, but these terms arc not in use amongst the Bengalis. Tlie first 
word hhttngee, derived from the Sanscrit hhangd (Hindi, hhaug, Cannabis 
sativa), has a curious resemblance to gunja or gania, a name applied to the 
plant by Rumphius in his Herbarium Amboinense. 

50. The most familiar Bengali name for the plant, but especially for the 

Eastern Bengal name, TcoslM ; its fibre of both tllC SpOcieS US USOd in native COm- 

derivatiou. mercc, is, next to pdt, koshtd. It is in general use 

in Eastern Bengal. The word is derived from the Sanskrit kosha, “a sheath,” 
the fibres forming a sheath for the stem of the plant — “ the sheathed one.” 

51. Thh common Hindi name of the plant is patud or puiwd sunn. 

Hindi, Madrasi, and Burmese names Major Druiy calls it Swjlnjanascha, which cvi-. 

of the plant. dcutly is E Madi asi name. It is called Phetwoon 

in Burma, whefe, specially about Rangoon, it grows wild. It is believed, 
liowever, that the species Corchorus fuscus, or the Htd variety of the C. 
capsularis, grows in that^countiy, affording a string grey fibre (Royle, 
Balfour, and^Roxburgh). Royle ana Balfour say that it is called ishund in the'< 
!North- Western Provinces of India; but Dr. Stew^art, in his Punjab Plants, 
doubtfully describes tlie seeds of the C. trUocularis (Linn.) or C. acutangularis 

they being considered officinal, 
or the Materia Medica in 


(Lam.) as sold in the bazar under this name, they 
and given in rheumatism. In the * Utfaz Vdwiyeh, 
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the Arabian, Persian, and Hindevy languages^ by N(^ed-deeB Mahomed 
Abdulla Sherazi, ishundiH^ however, the name given to a species of, mustard seed. 

52. The common names used in Orissa for botli the juto-yielding species 

of Vorchorm are Kotvria and Ndliid^ other names . 
UriyanamMoftheptou. NosJcarkdni, Kostra, Kangra, Kanta, Tit», 

Beral^ and Ilamman ; but whetlier they are mete local names of these plants 
or of their different varieties, or of other .plants confounded with thejjute- 
producing species, it is uncertain, T 

53. Dr. Royle calls it Cooch murda paut^ but gives no further description 

, , , ^ of it than supposing it to be a species of 

ungrpore name 0 t e p an a. SOUlO jute Sent tt) tho Efchibitlon 

of 1851, from Rungporo, was distinguished by the naaies of Sufed (white) 
llemuni/y* pdt^ Lai (red) Hcmimty Fat, and Lot Feire I pat 

54. Turning now from the plant to its fibre, the most popular napae 
Vernacular namea of the fibre of tho of it in* Bengal and tho Noj^-Wcstem ProvincGs 

corohorus. ^ ig ^^ 7 . The word is also more or loss common in 

other parts of India, showing clearly tha^, whatever confusion Sanskrit lexicogra- 
piiers and commentators may have caused in the meaning of the Sanskrit 
patta by their diverse interpretations, the true import of the base has been 
very carefully preserved in its vernacular form. In Eastern Bengal it has, 
however, given wjiy to kohsid {vide para. 50), which is the prevailing name 
among agriculturists and dealers. It should be noted, however, that even 
there the word jodif is likewise current, though confined among the general 
public unconnected with the cultivation of the plant and the manufacture of its 
fibre. Sard, Rdjasana, and other terms, already cited above as names of the 
plant, are also applied to the fibre ; but they are purely local, and confined to 
very small areas. 

The following list comprises all the local vernacular names current in tho 
different districts under the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal : — 


Burdwan 

Bancoorah 

Beerblioom 


Midnapore 


Ilooghly 


11 owrah 




1 

24-Pergunnahs . . ^ 


rPat. 

\ Lai pat. 

Sada pat. 

( Nalita. 

( Botocaii. 

Naskar kani. 

Koshta. 

Jhut. 

Kanta, 

Beral. 

Tita. 

Kliotra. 

_liajiuraaii. 

! Koshta. 

Pat. 

lleseo pat, 
Luckhiporo pat. 
(’hand ])at. 

Lai bun pat. 

Teeta i)at. 

8ada pat. 

Dosi pat. 

Teota pat. 

Bangilaul pat. 

(ihrita kanchan pat. 
Maisal pat. 
Sanchiranga pat. 
Sada dhakai pat. 
Luckipore dboli pat. 
Kangri pat. 
Luokh^ore bagi pat. 
Bangi pat. 
_Amandholi pat. 


Nuddea 


Jessore 


Moorsbodabad 


Dinagepore 


Koshta. 

Aman koshta. 
l)esi koshta. • 
Megnai koshta. 

Pat. • 

Koshta. 

Mcgnal. 

8ada pat. 

Desi pat. 

Bagi pat. ^ 

Put madhai. 

AAonia borou pat, 
JJeebri pat. 
f 'Koshta. 

Moghlal pat. 

Tita pat. 

Hiutnj pat. 

DhoU pat. 

Peta pat. 

Metoe. 

Koshta. 

Lelia koshta. 

J ale koshta. 

Marooa koshta. 

Bow mooohkee koshta. 
Ramna koshta. 

^ Amna koshta. 

‘ Amu»eea koshta. 
Parhuttca koshta. 
Patmadhai koshta. 
Chiral narioha. 

Oopal bhog, 

Kala. 


• llainuintya, wintcry,” of Sanskrit writers, 
t Patru, leaf, Sanskrit. • 

• • 



lialdah 

Bajflliahy© 


Bung^ore 


Bugra 


I’ubna 


Darjeeling 


Julpigori 


Gooch Behai 


Dagca 


Furreedporo 


Backcrgimgo 


Mymcnsing 


. f Mimiaei patooa. • 
CNaKa patooa. 

* f Koshta. 

\Pat. 

fPat. 

I Koshta. 

Patmadhai. * 

. . ^ Jato pat. , 

I Parhd^ii pat. 

I Ainoni pat. 

|^)hola pat. 
r JoU pat. 

Alisha pat. 
Ddlkpat. 

Numlia pat. 

, Patnai pat. 

To^a. 

Aiiloriia pat. 
Moglal pat. 

^Kocli murdim pat. 

' Vut. 

^ Hatuala koshta. 
i Bunt koshta. 

I Chhota koshta. 

Pat. 

Koslita. 

, Merwah pat. 

-<( 8ada pat. 

Laul pat. 

Einliah. 

^Oioora marrah. 

( Koshta. 

( Pata. 
rPat. 

I Koshta. 

^ Hcmonty. 

J Betreti j»at. 
hPahariali. « 

{ Koshta. 

Pat. 

Patmadhai. 
Dholessori. 

Lall nalia. 

/ Koshta. 

Bellan pat. 




.Dosi pat. 
Koshta. 

Bagi pat. 
Desi pat. 

, Nalta. 
fNalea. 
Koshta. 

Pat. 

Dhalsoondor. 
^ Kuchiamuri. 
Dhullesor. 
Methe. 
Lallpatta. 
.Pechee 


Sylhet 

Cachar 

Chittagong 

Nookhally 

Hill tracts 
Chittagong 


of 


r Nalia. 

-(•Koshta. 

(.Pat. 

Nalia. 
Narich. 
r Koshta. 

< Thaoheka. 
kNalita, 


Narish. 
f .Nalia. 

Pat. 

Tipporab . . ^ Koshta 

j Dliulos sepori. 
LParbatya. 

{ Poorhie. 

Tiihoot . . -J Mudhorie. 

( Desi. 

Bhaugulporo . . i'atita. 

'Patna 
Jlatliea. 
P>li.afloifi. 
Punieah . . ^ Muniusi. 

I Bhownacliulc. 

I Dhniv.ua. 
LMeglal 

Sonthaircrgs.. 

( Nalita. 


Cuttack 


Pooree 


Balasoro 

CutUok Tributary 
Mehal ^ 

Singhhootn 

Maunbhoom 

Q-oalparah 


Kamroop 

Durrung 

Nowgong 

Seebsaugor 

Luekimporo 


! Jbuut. 
l\>ta nalita 
Mudhoor nalita. 

r'Nfilita. 

i Jhote. 

Jboto. 

Nalita 

( Cdiuiicbi pat. 

( Kaiiora du. 
f Chanelu do. 

( Teeta do. 
f Koshta 
< Pal. 

( Pata. 
r A bee pata. 
j Mora pata. 

^ Shuktapata. 

I Ti*ofu pata. 
t.Jat.0 j)atu. 
r J atli pat. 

, < Dohea pata, 
i_Loliokor©o. 
pPeeta mara. 

< Bengal mara 
kMeetba mara. 
Mora sak. 

'Mora pat. 

Tonga mora. 
Lohkori do. 

I Chat do. 

Teeta <]o. 
IPat do. 


The Malaya call the? plant Ilami*Ujvm or Chinese hcmip, and tlu^ (Jhinesi: 
Oi moa ; this latter name .has a very strong resemblance to the Sanskrit Au-ma 
signifying flaxen. 

55. None of these names, however, has been ad<jptod by foreigners t 
Introduction of the term jute iu the indicate the Staple. Tliis is the more romarkabl 
Engiwh language. Eiiropcan nations interested themselves ver 
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largely in the manufacture of canvas and cordage vrith Indian fibres so 
early as the n.iddle of the seVoiiteonth Century. Soon after the embasHy of 
Sir Thomas Koo, the EuKSt India Company was permitted by the Mogul 
(Government to establisli a factory at Pipley, twenty-two miles from Balasore, • 
it Jiaving obtained, in 1G34, the privilege of a* free resort to the port. The 
factories at the time at that *j)laco and in the ueiglibouring towns of jSctro, 
Bhudruk, Jajpore, and lluripore, carried on extensive ropeworks^ aiid 
manufacture of fibre fabrics. The Dutch, in those days, also took u ])ro- 
minent part in these works, and had their Lf/nbaan^ or popoyard, in almost* every 
station in which they traded. Francis Valcntyn, in lus K^urlyha Mekchrf/v- 
ing van Chorommuhl^ ArraJcaUy BcMgala, Mocha^^ ^'c.\ published at 

Amsterdam in 1720, notie.es most of these stations in fietail. With reforene.o 
to Palieol below Ganjam, he sa3 's There was here an important rope- 
}uird and other works, at the head of which was a Dutch foreman. They maiiu- 
fac.tur(id there; all kinds of ropeworks, and also canvas of Itenip, to as great an 
extent as the EasrCompany wanted them for their vessels. The liemji necessary 
for th(un came from the districts of Kloer, Kajmandri, which is about fifteen hours’ 
distance from Palieol.” Tlie hemp here referred to was c(;rtainly not the fibre of 
the Cannabis saliva^ but that of the Corcfnmis oliiorius^ or of the Crotalarea Jimcea ; 
but the word jute does not occur with reference to it. Of Hariapoor (lluripore) lie 
says: “Tliis plac;p*brought of that name; Cassari^ much Tuffahjelas^ &c., &c., 
wliich w(;re manufactured there.” Again, ‘‘ Bollua is a district where 3^011 find 
nuich sunn^ anil Stongd a locality where the Siongelian sunns arc manufactured.” 
Among the exports of Batavia and of Netherlands India, are generally mentioned 
Cj’Dol zeglihck, large canvas from 35 to 3G ells in length, and Ze.ilMccdm or 
“ sack-eJoth 4()lb in a pack,” l)ut nothing of jute or juto-inado canvas or gufiny- 
clotli. lie likewise states that the English East India (.'ornpany liad a gieat 
ropo-3'ard at Jloogldy ; and in the selections from the unpublished liocords of 
(jioYerriment, Vol. I, Proce,(idings,5th May 17GG, there is mention made of a disj)ute 
with tlie Netlicrlands Company about a ropework at Balasore ; but the word jute 
does not oc(;ur in an3^ part of it. TIio llooghl3’' ropery was established about 
tlie beginning of the last eentur3" ; and Valent^jn, in 1726, descrij)es it as*situated 
bdiind the Resident’s house, and sa3’’s that p lor the Coin])an3^’s jT^essels a great 
(|uantit3" of roping was made there, wh^ch was, fit for hawsers for ancliors 
but here also he says nothing of jute. In the earlier travels in India, such as 
those of Bernier, Fa3T*er, and Sir Thomas Rue, the word jute; is likewise 
absent. Indeed tlie earliest record to which I can trace it is tlie “ Commer- 
cial Index to the Proceedings, of the late 'Board of Trade, for >7GG,” in 
which mention is made of jute having been sent to *1110 Iloii’ble Court 
of Directors on more tlian one occasion. In the 3’ear previous, Dr. Roxburgli 
bad sent a bale of fibre prepared by himself from the bark of the produce of 
C(H'c horns capsular is ^ which he descrilied as “the jute of the natives.” Mention 
o(‘ this, however, occurs in tlie Proceedings for 1803. Two 3'ears previous to 
Dr. Roxburgh’s invoice, ix, in 1703, the Company’s ofiicers had sent to 
Eflgland 100 tons of fibre under the name of pat, not jnic\ and in acknow- 
ledging the invoice the Court of Directors enclosed a report of tlie Committee 
of Warehouses, dated 9th October 1793, in wliich it is said; — ‘‘Of pat jo\xr 
Committee are hajipy to bo enabled to speak more favorably. Some ol the 
most eminent dealers declare that it is not liemp, but r* species of flax superior in 
quality to any known in the trade. One thousand tons of wliicli .would readily 
go off annually at from £40 to £60 per ton.” In the MS. Commercial Index for 
1790, the word jute occurs frequently, but it then seems not to have taken 
root, as in a despatch dated the 4 th December 1800 the Sooxet Committee of 
the CoTU't of Directors talk of the fibre as and say “tliq, article of pat is 
grown much more extensively by the natives than sunn^ and may be procured 
in largo quantities. The Board conceive that, if prepared in the European 
method, it ought to answer for many purposes for wliich hemp is now used in 
Europe.” In 1801 the Commercial Residents of Chittagong, Maldah, and 
Rungpore, when writing about the prospects^ of the cultivation of sunn^ make 
mention of pdt^ not jute. Soon after tlint tinio the word jute, however, seimis to 
have entirely superseded all other names for the fibre in (Government correspond- 

I 
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once, and it may tlftsrofore be safely assumed that the. word came into use 
during the last decade of the eighteenth centur^. 

56. Now the question arises, whence did the word come ? To judge from 

• . Valentyn’s work, down to 1720 the Dutch never used 

m word jute ie uut Dutch. factories oi; the scaboard of Orissa. Did 

they nise it after that time ? They, engaged themselves large! jr in roperies and 
canvlfe manufactures, aifd it woulcl not be at all improbable if it be supposed that 
they used a Dutch word to indicate the fibre. Ip the Dutch language ^ijde 
is ^\}i^zacht silky, soiit%d\i (mallows having been regarded us saltworts), and 
zoot-je a. iitmall bag or parcel, and any of these words could be very ajipropri** 
ately employed to indicate the glossy, silky fibre of the Corehonis ; but there is 
no proof to show that the Dutcli factors of Balasore did really use any of those 
words for pdi, 

57. In old wor^ on chemistry the is used to mean the saltish 

quality of the earth, is also^^quivalcnt to jWa 

in Luke 1, and Ohs judakiim is the old name 
of the marsh mallows, Corehorus olUonus. But there is nothing but the similarity 
of sound between jmla, and jute, to ascribe the origin of the last to any 

of the ])recediiig tlirec w’ords. The relation in their meanings is as far fetched as 
possible, and evidence altogether fails to show that English hu.‘tors had, at the 
c^loseof the last century, any ro.ason to hunt in old chemical wofks for the naint^ 
of an article which, by its native name of pat^ was well known, and that at a 
time when they were freely importing Indian terms into English. 

58. Dr. Wilson, in his Glossarij of Indian Tcmis^ sets down jute as a Bengali 

word, spelling it with a scdl / and long//(^:5); 
and Dr. KoyJe, in Ins Ithrom IHauU oj Indnt 
(p. 248), supposes it to be derived from the Beni gali chat or chafi or 
“canvas,’^ “ sackcloth,” derived from the Sanskrit radix (-5:^ “ to 

cover.” Roxburgh, in his Flora Indka ; BaHbur, in his Otfchpwdia of India ; 
and Birdwood, in his Catalogue of the Economic Products of the Presklcncg of 
Bombag^ have also accepted it as a Bengali word ; but, singularly enough, 
the Bengalis generally do not recognise it as belonging to their vocabulary, 
and some of thorn regard it to have s[)rung up in the language of commerce, 
and introduced into it by British or other foreign merchants. The various 
Anglo-Oriental diglots which have been jmblislied from the middle of the last 
century down to the present period, give evidence of this uncertainty in 
their utter omission of the word from their contents. Robinson, in his Laio 
and other Terms.^ puhlishcKl in I860, has inserted the word as an English 
vocable, explaining it as C*rt^ [chducha san), i.e.y cleansed or dressed libro 

of the Orotalarca Juncea.-’ The derivations given above are all far-fetched, and by 
no means probable. 

59. It has been suggested by a local officer, that as the Bengali word 

. r 1 , .V pdl moaning silk, has been applied to the Corchorus. 

SO jutc miglit have origmatod irom ^hut-piutu^f 
Hindi jhutthd, a corruption of the Sanskrit uchchhishta ort,” and in common 
use among the Eurojioans in silk factories in the districts of BurdAvan, Nuddea, 
Rajshahye, Moorshedalwid and Pubna, for “ the refuse silk in filatures whore 
the thread is manufactured.” This is, however, a mere conjecture, based only 
on a faint resemblam^e in the sounds of the two words. The word jhuld is 
used to indicate the first few threads of broken silk which come out before tlie 
right clue of a cocoon when boiling is caught. They are jhuid or hdsc” in 
contradistinction to the real or true clues of the cocoon fibre, and have no 
relation to offal, , ort, or the debris loft on a plate after a person has finished 
his meal, to which the word ucheMishta is applied. In commerce the jhutd of 
silk factories sells under the name of chasam. The fibre of the Corchorus has 
nothing whatever to do with any ort or offal ; it is no refuse of any kind ; 
nor is it allied with any falsehood, or the result of any first abortive attempt, 


• Cralib’s UniK'rsal TeclAiologieal Dictionuty. 

t Maubtiuu’ii Dictionary of Ancient Geography. 
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and therefore it would be absurd to suppose ^hat people would apjdy to it th<* 
term jhutd^ whctlicr it be in the sense of falsehood or offal.' 

GO. The fact that Dr. Iloxbur^^h first used the word jiitr to indic^afe pdt, 
and the way in wliicdi usc'd it. the Jul'e of tlie 
Derivation of jato. iiativcs,” su^gost tliG idea that he got it from 

people about liim in the Ilon’ble Company’s Bottyiicial Gard<'u at 8il)pur. Thesr 
people were the gardeners, and most of^ them were Uriyas, for the people; of 
Orissa contribute at least three-fourths of the gardeneiw in and about Ca^arit i. 
It lias been already shown in the list annexed to jiaragrajih d l that the won Li^JZ/ouf 
and jhol arc the vernacular names of jute in the ('irttack, Puri, BalasoVe, and 
Midnaporo districts, and it has been ascertained that they ttfv tlie prc'V'^ailing 
terms in all Orissa ior pal j — in Balasorc the word //fc/ is the only name by which 
the jule is known, — and the iiderence, therefore, is thfit lb*, lioxbiigli got tlie 
word from bis Uri}^a and Europeans have since followcni him in u.singtlu* 

word, which, on liis autliority, they accepted to be the itorreei vernue^ilar 
name for the st.a])l(i. If it can be shown tliat the word hbitl got currency belbre 
the time of Dr. I’bxbiirgh, still the fj:*ct of the extensive ropi'ries ami canvas 
maiiulac.tories of tlie Engllsli factories on the sea-board of Orissa would jioint 
1o llic vernacular of that country as the source of the word, ddu? words jhmt, 
jhotj and jfiai, ixro all derived from the Sanskrit root to lie entanghal 

whence^ the Hindi jhout and jkoti^ and the Bengal and jhuntl^ meaning a 
tuft of hair, and particularly the large tuft on the (Town of the head which all 
good Hindus arc required to keep as a murk of their nationality, ddui root also 
iinjdies “ to bc’coim'. bushy,” and the words .//ax//, and,//)W, dcu’ivc'd (roni it. 
nu‘.an “a Ihickid,” “a bush,” ^‘a shrub,” and they are a(.*(*ordi ugly used to nana 
particular ])lauts, such Barlcria cristala \xm\ IJarlcrra dichifloma. <>ne 

form of ilio root .///ry/ is and from it are produced Jata and JtUd, •].K‘lh 
moaning “matted Jiair;” sgim^tinn^s thes('. two words ar(' us(‘d logelher, ami 
sometimes soparal(0y, to indicate the “matted hair” of Sannyasis. >S('para.tt^ly 
lliey lire used to imply any tiling tangled, as also uncardi'd fibre', like tow. iSiv. 
The two words are also stqiaratcly apjdied to differc'nt plants or produ(;e 
tluToof; thus, jala^ jaldmdim and. jatdia — Valeriayia ; Ja(i — 'Fimy 

rrno,sa ; tala jaid^ tlie spatli of tlic^ palm Jtree. llorassus JUihrUlforlfriH. Idje 
Sanskrit wIkmi us(h 1 as a Bengali worei, is j)ronouiiced///z/, ivliicli in sound 
and S(}nso would indicate jute tibn', anclmay bp takc'ii to be the source ol‘ the 
Kn^'lish term. Since, however, tlie pcnijde of Bengal do not us(' tiie Sanskrit 
word toinqily the filire of the Corchorun^ J am induced to believe tliat it; hasbo('ii 
derived directly from the Hriyay/zcj^j which itself is a vcaaiacular form of the 
Sanskrit jhat. TIu' only exception that can be taken to tliis (qunioii is, why 
should Dr. lioxburgli Avrib^ \i jute wlaui liis Uriya informants pronouiicod it 
jhol? hut looking to the innumerable Instances in whiidi that distinguisliod 
botanist, and Europcxin scholais generally, have softened, abj*aded, or otherwise 
altered vernacular terms in writing tluim in Boman letters: I think i1 may b(^ 
set aside as altogether immaterial. 

Gl. In paragraph 47 reference has aliTudy been made tollies fact that 

origin (.f Iho juti' I.iaiit. ami SOIllC of tllO Sunskflt TiaUieS of tllO Curcko7'llSmdh 
Uuj lime when it was imijnrtcd. illtroduccd into llldia frOUl U 

foniign country ; but the time when this introdiKda'on took place cannot be 
definitively lixcul. ddio oixuirrenc^c of the word in the Mababharata takes 
us back to a n'lnotc piTiod of antiquity, when exact dates were little cared for 
and it would be labour lost to in(|uiro of the date ol‘, at tlie time so inconse- 
quential an article as pat. It should be noticed, however, tliat though tin? 
plant was known in the country from the time of the Maliabharata, it was not 
very extensively cultivated until very recently. Accordkig to the reports 
received from the district officers, the cultivation of jute liaij been carried on 
in the districts of Bogra “ since about the year, 1847 in the district of 
Noacolly and Tijiperah for the last 20 years ; in*the 24-Pergunnahs “ for many 
years;” in llooglily “from along time;” in Dacca “ beyond the memory of 
man;” in Goalparah “before the time of British rule;” in Darjeeling “from 
the time of the Sikkim war ;” and in Nowgong it is stated to have been known 
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so far back as ‘M-00 years when the ui?o of the fibre in tyinf^ up books 
was expressly ])roliibited by Sanlcar and Madbow. In the extreme west of the 
IToopjlily distriet, wliere it abuts upon Burdwan, and in the northern jiart of 
Burdwan itself, the cultivation was bef^un only so late as 1872. In Dacca, 

. according’ to the evidence of Mr. Monler, whicli is not jirinted, but whicli 
evdneides willi inforniallon derived from other sources, jute began to be 
large ly culiivated only in l<SGr>. The increase has liecui marked in Goal] larah 
witbiu the lust, 7 or 8 years ; iu FitiToedpfire, within the last ‘J or 10 yeai\s ; in 
tli(‘ liarasi-t Sub-division of llu‘ UJ-rergunnahs, M'itliin the last I(> or i‘J years ; 
and iii'Baekergungt*, witliln the last 15 yisais. In Mynionsing and Ii.une:pore 
ihe cultivation lias been grailually sjireading for tlie last 25 years or tiiereaboiits, 
but the OAtension bas notable there since the enltivation of indigo was 
abandoiK'd. No pn'ci.-c jici iod can be stated when the iIlcreas(^ became niarJv(?d 
in Ituiigjiore. TJie increase, wiru'li ha.s been [uogressive fur aliout 25 ^-ears in 
I5ihna, ‘'has lieen significant within the^last <» or 7 3 ’i*ars.” It has been 
significant also in riiriu'ali since 1807. In remaiiiiiuj: districts jute is 
simpl}’ slated to have betai culiivated ‘‘ fi‘om tinu' iiniuemorlal;” 

It is scarcely necessary to observe here that these reports refer to the new 
impetus rt'cetiilv given to the <*x])ort trade in jute, ^riiat it was largely cult 1- 
vatt'd fnr till' fibre fnr liomc consumption, and also for gunny bags for the packing 
of artii’les exported from tlio country from a very early period, is well known. 

02. As uln'Lidy stated, the juti'. of comnienM; is the ])rodiicttof two diflenuit 
, siM'ries of plant, Ixitli belonging to flu* natural order 

jiuiiMi.KMUdrij ]ut(. 'J'iliurnr. 'flie order embraces s(‘veral genera, the 

bark of nbi<^b yields fibr(‘s ; Imt of these llii^ genus C«rvh<'trus is the luost 
nanarkable, as Including six dllfercnt sjH'cies of valuable tilue-prodweing ]diints. 
'J'Jiese aje fWrhoms rft^KwIurks^ C. olitoriua^ C. fnsru.s, (\ fast icidurk^ C. irtht-a- 
lan^^ and the (\ tlaunianffidaria, 

0.‘{. 'I’lie C. caps^uhtriii is an annual jilnTit, growing fiom five to ten f(‘(d 
, , , high, with a cylindrical stalk as tliick as a inari'.s 

ni’scrliil ion <>r till' ( i of'^iil'tn > ,, i i I i ^ * i .i j 

linger, ami seldom brancImiL’* except near tJie top 
''Idle leaves, which are (»f a light greiai e(»lour, an? .about A to 5 inches lung by 
oiM' iiieli and a bfilf broad toward?^ the base, but tapering ujiw.'inls into a Jong^ 
sharp jHunt wltiwdges cut into saw-like teeth *, the two tis'lli next tlie stalk 
being proloiigi'd into luislh'-like points. ^I'Ik' iluwt'rs are small and of a 
wbilisb-yellovv colour, coming out in clusters of two or tbii'e togi'tber ojijmsiic 
the b'aves. ^j’lie seed-jiods ai e short and globular, rougli .and wrinkled. In 
1eclnii(;al language it Is thus ib^scribcd in Ixaaiiicul works: — ‘‘’Annual, 5-10 ieet : 
calyx dei'ply n-elei't : ju'talso; leaves ulternoli!, i>bioiig acuminate, seiTated, 
two lowi-r seuralures tminlnaling in narrow filaments ; jicduncles short ; llowers 
vvliitisli-\ I'll'iw in <-lus1crs o]i])o.sltt‘ the leaves: i‘aj)sul('s gdobi^si', truncated, 
wrinkled and muricated, 5-celled : seisls fexv in (‘acb cell, without traiisxerse 
puriltions: in addiliuii to the 5-jiartite celbs there are oilier 5 altiTnaling, smaller 
and empty.'’ 


61. I’he second .sjiccics, tin? C. oUtoriun^ is jireiascdy similar to tin* 
last in general ar)T)earan(*e, shaix’ oi leaves, colour of 

UcHfrintioi) ot Oif C.olttunus. i i i - j /■ a\ \ a. 'a- riv l 

llower, and lialnts ot gmwtti ; but it diluTs t'nlireiy 
in the formation of the seed-pod, which, in this spi'cies, is tdongated (about 
two inches long), almost cylindrical, and about the thickness of a ipiill. J 
(piot(‘ the following botanical dcscvijitiou of the s]K'cics from Major Drury’s 
llsid'ul Idants of India (p, 15$)): — “ Aiiuual, 5-t» f(‘(‘l erect: loavi's alternate, 
ovat('-accuminatcd, serrated, the two lowaT serratures terminated by a slend(*r 
fdament: pcalunc.los 1-2 llovvonsd: calyx 5-sopalled; jictals 5 capsules nearly 
cylindrical, 10*ribbed, 5-celled, o-vaived : seeds numerous with n(;arJy jierfc'ct 
1ransv(Tsc septa : llowfirs small, yellow.” 'i’o convoy an exact idea of llio plant 
1 annt'x a plate takdi from a pbolograjih of a plant reared in tlu^ INiyal Botanic 
Garden, Sibjuir, with wliieli the foliation of the eajisularls is almost identicab 
It shows tin* toj» of the plant in full Ibiwer with the seed-pods drawn separattdy 
on tlie sides. 'I'he pods of the capsulai’ie are sliown on the l()p of tin? plate. 
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65. Each of these species has a white ajid a reddish variety. ^ The stalks 
^ „ . C and loaves of* the first variety are of a lklit irreeti 

colour, where2is of the second variety the stalks 
are rod and the leaves red- veined. 


66. Of the other species of the Corcliorm^ which are said to yield jute^. 

Botanical charactew of the other bujt wliicli are not Ordinarily cultivated for ’tl^'fr 

CorcAoni. fibre, the follovyug descrijition is given byyDs*. 

Roxburgh in his Flora Indica : — • 

G» fuscus [C. acutanyularis, Lain.). — Annual. Lemes ovate-oblong. 
Stamina fi?om ten to fifteen. {Style single). Capsules sfibcyliudrical, six-ahgled, 
tbreopointed, throe-celled, with one row of seeds in each. • . 

“ G, fascicular is. — Annual, erect, ramous. Leaves lanceolate, serrate. 
Flowers in latorifolius, subsessile fascicles, sub-pent androus. Capsules cyliiidric, 
thrce-cclled. 

“ C. trilocularis.-^KwmvA^ erect.* Leaves lanceolate, serrate, the lower serVa- 
turos with or without a bristle. Stipules ensiform. Flotocrs pairinl, peduncled, and 
pcdicellcd. Capsules filiform, three-cell hispid; apex entire and obtuse. 

‘‘ C. decemanyularis. — Annual, erect. Leaves elli])tically oblong, obtusely ser- 
rate, lower serratures with or without a bristle. 

ensiform. Floivers paired, subscssile. Cfej[?eS*?«/6\9cylindric, ten-ribbed, 
fivc-(u.‘lled ; seeds ipiporfectly sejiarated.’’ 

67. It is elL‘ar from the reports of local officers, and from local inquiries 

made by us, that the two species fii st named, viz. C. 

Tb(' uh'iitity of the jute plant capsuluris uiid C. oUlorius^ ai’c the only plants which 
yield the real jute fibre. Avitli a view to place 
this conclusion beyond all qu(istion, Avo caused a series of experiments to* be 
made in the Royal Rotaiiic Garden at Sibpur with seeds obtained by 
ns from the several districts -of Rcngal, in which jute, or filires passed some- 
times for jute, are raised largely, scantily, or at all. The results of these 
experiments have lieon tabulated in tlie annexed si atemeiit (Appendix (1, p. la,) 
fiiruislied hy the Sujicrintendeiit of the Garden, showing the districts whore jute 
and the fibres ])alined off foi* jute are grown, with the local and botanical 
iiain(‘s of tlic plants assigiK'd to each description of seed ])roc\ired hy us, by 
the Supennf-(3ndont after an experimental cuMvation; and tho}^ (Nearly demon- 
strate tliat the two species named are thc'only phiiits which yield tlic true jute 
of (joininerce. 


()(S. In further corroboration of tliis conclusion, I beg to state that soon 

C’ircululiou of’ » photograph uf njut(’ aiftoi' tllO COnstltutlflTl of tllC OoUinilSSKlll, IXjS I lonoi* 

the Lieutenant-Govenjor thought it advisable to 
circulate a photograph of the to]> of a Jute ydant (life size), accomjiauied 
hy a iiopuhir description of it, and to ask lot^al officers to (fomjiare fhe 
photograph and description Avith the ydants actually grown in tluur resjiectivt^ 
districts, to note ])oints of resemblance or difrerenct^ that luight he, observed, ami 
to transmit seeds and soetl-po<]s of the plants locally knoAvii as jute, in ord(»r 
thai the nature of the })lant or i)larits from which the real jute is drawn, and ^le 
extent to which such plant or plants are cultivated in Bengal, might bo precis^y 
deter mi nod. *' 

G9. The reports of the local officers, and an inspection of flic seeds 
^ . and s()cd-pods received therewith, i moved it to be 

Locale of the two apocieti. , ^ i it 

beyond doubt that .the real lute is .produced by 
the two s})ocics abovonariicd, and that either one or the other of the two, 
or both varieti(3S, are cultivat(3d in furty-scveii out of the filly-(dght districts 
embraced in the Licutciiant-Govoniorship of Bengal. In mpst distric^ts of 
LoAvor Bengal both varieties of the two species arc grown. TJio C. ccqmdaris^ 
however, is princiyially cultivated in the central ami ^ in some of fho eastern 
districts, whore, except in parts of Mymensing, th» other species audits v^arieties 
are 'rare. But in the districts near Calcutta the G. olilorius is more largely 
groAvn, and from its fibre is manufactured the w(3ll-known Luckliipore jute of 
Hooghly and the 24-.rergunnahs, which also goes by the name of desi jute. 
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The names of the several districts,, amnged according to the extent to which the 
jute plant is cultivated in each, are given below : — ^ 


Pubna... Both C. capmlaris and C. 
olihrms. 

Dinagepore ... Ditto. 

*,llungpore ... Ditto. 

Mvniensing ... Ditto, 

Tfpperah . . . Dittb. 

Purnoah . . . Ditto. 

tJulpigorce .1. Ditto' 

24-l*ergunnalis Ditto. 

Bogra ... Ditto. 

Kaj shahy 0 ... D it to. 

Dacca ... Ditto. 

Hooglily ... Ditto. 

Oooch Beliar ... C. capsulark only. 

Furreedpore Both C. capsulariR and 
C. oUiorius. 

Goalparah ... C, eapHulnru oril}". 

Backerguiigc Both C. ccfpsularis and 
C. oUlorius. 

Midnaporo ... Ditto. 

Huiiderhuiis of Jossore, 24-Porgiin- 
iialis, and Ba<‘kcrgTiiigo... Idtto. 
Je.sHorc ... Ditto. 

Cuttack Tributary Mehals ... Ditto. 
Burdwan . . . Ditto. 

Moorshodabad ... 1 )i tto. 

Noakhally ... Ditto. 

Maldah ... Ditto. 

Howrah ... Ditto. 


Darjeeling... Both C. capsularis and 
C. oUlorim, 

Nowgong ... Ditto. 

Pooreo ... Ditto. 

Nuddoa ... Ditto. 

Balasorc ... C. capmlaris only. 
Sjlliot ... Ditto. 

Kainroop ... Ditto. 

Durrung ... Ditto. 

.Cliittagoiig ... Ditto. 

Oachar ... Ditto. 

Cuttack... Both C. capmlam and C. 
* oUtorms. 

^Bancoorah... 0. capmlnris only. 
^Becrbliooin... Both C. capstilm'is 
and C. oUtorms. 

Tirhoot ... Ditto. 

Bhaugu]|)ore ... Ditto. 

Soiithal JVrgunnalis .. Ditto. 
8iugl)lioom... 0. oUtWiufi oi\\j. 
Maunbhooni... Both 0. capsularis 
and 0. olUorius. 

*Scobsaugor ... Ditto. 

Luckhinij)orc ... Ditto. 

Chota Nagporc, Tri]>utary Mehals, 
Ditto. 

tLohardug’ga ... Ditto. 

Tracts of Chittagong ... 
capsularis only. 


70. Generally speaking, jute is extensively cultivated in tlu> districts 
^ of Pubna, Dinagepore, l»ung])ore, Mymensing, 
iinpcrah, I'urncah, dulpigoree, Bogra, Dliccmi, 
Hooglily, and the 24-Porguniuihs ; inoclcrately in (.’ooch Behar, FurrecHlpore, 
Goalparali, Jtajsliahye, and Backergunge ; scantily in Midnaporo, Ihirdwan, 
Nuddoa, ]\ro()r.shedahad, Maldah, Howrah, Tirhoot, and lihaugiilpore. Tlie 
Conimisinoner of tlio iSunderblins and the D(‘j)u1y ( 'ounnissioners of Durrung, 
Nowgong, Scehsang-or, the >Soiithal Pergunnahs, Mauiihhoom, Singbliootn, 
and Cacluir, state? tliat whatever jute is grown in tluar respeetivc jarisclictions 
is locally consumed, and the produce in .some cases is insuliicient even for lo(?al 
demands. I annex a ma]» showing the districts and parts of districts in the 
provinces under the Gov(?rnment of Bengal where jute is gnnvn, and the 
diiferent (lualities of the fibres produced. Tlie map is so shaded as to show at 


a glanc.e the extent of cAiltivatlon in each district. 

71. Tlic following sjiecial rcuiarks extracted from tlio local reports 
regarding some of these districts, may pcrliaps be of 
sparm-iy interest, iis accountiiig foF tlic backwardiicss of jute 
*^^ ''^** cultivation in those districts : — 


Jessnre,--^^^ One cause of tlx? depressed condition of jute cultivation is tliat 
in the northern divisions of tlie districts the ryots’ attention is engrossed by the 
two most important manufactures of indigo and date-sugar.” 

Hurdivan.-*-^^ '^J’lio cultivation of jute attracts little attention of the agri- 
culturists of tliiH district. "J’lie reason is obvious enough ; the soil over a great 
])artof the distric.t is genwally hard, and on the west it is laterite, and therefore 
unsuited to the cultivation ot this crop.” 


• Grown as an edible, 

t Grow wild. 
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Moonlicdahad, — There is no 4:rade of ^ny extent in the article.” The 
present condition of the cultivation enables the natives of tlie district to supply 
their homo wants, and so far benefit th6 people. As the cultivation is on a 
very small scale, it does not affect the production of the nocessmy amount of 
cereals.” 

Maldah. — considerable proportion of the district consists of alluvisf 
soil, and is too light for the growth of the fibre-producing plants.” 

Bancoorah — “ In this district there is no regular jculti vat ion of jute. ^ In 
l^hannab Bissenpore it is grown in small quantities as an edible, and in Tluuinah 
Onda sugarcane fields are occasionally fenced Avith tlie jute ^jjlant.” The soil 
in this district is generally not favorable to jute. . ^ 

Beerbhoom, — “ U"ho i)iant or plants known as KoM or Pal is not grov. n for 
fibre in any part of this district. Here and there •a jilant called Put or 
Boiocary is groAvn for the leaves, which are eaten as a vegetable.” Tluj soil 
here, as in the last naftu^d district, is^not well suited for jute. ♦ 

Sonlhal Peryimnahs. — “ I’he jute cultivation is carried on in this tract on a 
very limited scale, both because the cubivati ng cl assess are wanting in enterprise, 
as well as because the soil is not generally adapted to t he growth o(' the ])]ant,” 
Mmnhhiom, — The soil and climate of this district, where the jute cultiva- 
tion is carried on onl y to a small extent, are considered not well adapted for 
the growth of fibre-yielding plants.” 

Districts wlicrc jute «h not grown 72. No jute is grown in the following 
districts: — 


Hill Tijiperah. Monghyr. 

I'atna. Hazareehaiigh. 

Gya. Naga Hills. 

Shahahad. Kliasi and Jyiitcah Hills. 

8ariin. Garo Hills. 

C-humparuri. 

7'i. In so wide and 'diversified a tract of country as Bengal is, it is to 
^ be ex])octed tliat the physical character of the land 

oij which the jute plant is grown slioukl vary 
considerably in difierent parts. High lands, low lands, rectmt alllivial formations 
or cknrH^ dry lands, linmld lands, are all fiioro or lesvs cultiviffced with jute. 
Generally, Iiowever, all such lands may he classed under the heads of — l.v/, 
Sand, high laiul, which, is generally reserved for tlio cultivation of fruit-trees, 
pulses, vegetables, tohac.co, sugan^am?, and tin* early rict?; and, Salt, or 
loAV land, on wliicli the late rice-crop i.s grown. , 

74. As regards tlio first description, i.e., .sinid land, I quote the following 
jii^rh ]„„(], extracts from the reports of local otfic,ors : — 


Nuddea. — Jute is soAvn on high and dry lajuls fitted fur sowing au!$ 
paddy, and cereals.” 

Jesmr. — 1'lie cultivation is carried on on deserted homesteads and 
lands adjoining a ryot’s residence.’’ 

^ Percy imnafh ^. — “Juleis always cultivated on high lands, lands fit 
for homesteads and for the ans l iec^ crop.” 

Hoo(jhiy. — “ High ])a(ldy laiuls, viz. those on which paddy is culti- 
vated, are the lands whicii are u.^(‘d for juto cultituifion.” 

Puny pore. — Low grounds are njected, because Avater collects there during 
the rains, which is projudicijil to the growtli of the plant.” • 

Mymeming, — “ Tlu> aun varieties ol‘ jute are eultivaled upon liigh lands 
bear the ryot’s house, and not subject to inundation.” 

Dacca . — On the liigher lautls a finer and shorter fibre grows.” 

Sylhet. — ''J'’hc quality of jute ])roduced on chur^ is eomparativoly inferior 
to that produced on ebara lands (high lands close to homesteads).” 

^ Dummy. — 1’he, situation chosen, generally »])eaking, is Avithin the home- 
stead land, or immodiotely outside its limit.” 

Tirhoot. — It is also grown in matyar and bheet,^'* ic., foundations of 
homesteads. 
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Bhaugulpcyt'e , — The land selected is generally high and rich from its 
vicinity to tho villages.’’ 

* Mr. Gordon, Superintendent of the Gouripore Mills, whose evidence is 
entitled to much weight, says that the high land crops, which he experimentally 
^ cultivated, gave a far superior yield to the plants on the chur lands in strength, 
length, and colour of fibre ; (Appendix B, No. 21, p. xv,) and this opinion is sup- 
pot ted. by the testimony of Mr. David of Dacca (Appendix B, No. 3, p. m,) whose 
oxp^ience of jute is large. He ‘sa 3 "s, “ High lands produce the best jute.” 
Dr. Roxburgh, in a paper written in January 1801, observes: — Hemp may be 
cultivated to greater advantage over the interior parts of Bengal and Behar, 
where the seed should be sown about tho beginning of the periodical rains, 
or earlier, if there have been frequent showers, on elevated spots of rich loamy 
soil, such as the ryots Cultivate tobacco, smn and on, near their habitation.” 

75. On the other hand the district reports from Furreedpore, Backer- 
gunge, Pubria, , and Mymcnsfngh, supply a great 
* weight of evidence in favour of the adaptability of 

sdli land to tho culture of jute. 

The Collector of Mymensing especially remarks that in that district 
probably at least four-fifths of the jute is grown upon the low lands.” 

The sub-divisional officer at Sera jguiige, inPubna, states : — I fiiidthat the 
land sown with til and amwt, which in these 2 )arts are j)lanted at the same 
time and on the same field, is sown with jute when the croj) is required.” 

Tho Magistrate of Furreedpore observes : — ‘‘ Delian pdi will grow in shallow 
water without injuiy.” 

7G. There is ample evidence also to show that the jute plant thrives 
freely on chir lands, especially such as are renovutrid 
by dojmsitj^ of silt left on the subsidence of the 
annual floods. 

Tho Collector of Ti])]K‘rali, in whoso district jute is largely grown, 
observes; — “ The best kind of soil is that which is loamy and sandy, as on the 
river banks and in churs,^^ 

The Collector of Dac.ca remarks : — Tho coarser, heavier jute is grown on 
lowish chur lands all over the district.” 


Sheik Slu'ker Mahmood, in Ids evidence, sa}^s: — Tho land on wdiioh I 
grow it (jute) is char land.” (Ap})endix B, No. 60, p, xli.) 

Baboo Ram Sunker Sen, in an interesting ]mj)er lu^ wrote in 1804, 
ex])resses his oj)inion that chtinf are especially well adai)ted to the growth 
of the jdant. 

During the course of our own local inquiries, we saw the c/mrfi on both 
sides of the riv(?rs Brahmaputra, Tecsta, Lukhcca, covered all over with exten- 


sive fields of jute. 

77. The plant also 

Sttlinc lands and marnlics. 


gTOw\s luxuriantly in the Sunderbuns, where the land 
is more or less impregnated with salt ; and 1 liavo 
se(*ii jute thrive in the marshes of Furreedporo and 


Backergunge in waist-deep water. The fact is, the growing demand for the 
staple has stimulated cultivation to such an extent that, as tho Collectoi of 
Rungpore very justly observes, “ it has caused all kinds of soil to bo used 
independently oi their fitness for the cultivation, whenever other circumstances 
arc favourable, and a croji cun be anyhow raised and according to the evidence 
of Mr. David, already referred to, ‘‘cultivators sow jute anywhere. Last year 
t%qy even cleared away bamboo jungle to sow jute.” (Ajijiendix B, No. 3, 
p. III.) 

78. The great bulk of jute that comes from the central and some of tlio 
Relative values of different kinds of eastcm districts is grown OH c/turs and on inferior 
Jan*!- soil, but in the de,n, or the littoral districts, a 

larger proportion is grown inland than on the banks of the rivers. In 
the early days of this cultivation, however, wJien jute was raised for home, 
consumi)tion only, it used to be grown only on raised lands close to the grower’s 
homestead. On the whole, the balance of evidence is decidedly in favour of 
high or suna lands as the best for jute, provided all the other conditions 
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.necessary for its healthy growth *bo attainable ; but that low lands and chum 
are not unsuited, chum ranking midway between the two. 


79. In most of the reports received, roforencos are made to the adaptability or 
, , otherwise of the soils of particular places to the jutt> 
Chemical character of juto eii . pjaiit, and the latent 6 and other soils are describaff 

as unfit for its cultivation ; bulf no detailed description has been obtained regrfd- 
ing the nature and constituents of the soil bbst suited to it. The attentiem of 
the Commission was especially directed to the subject by Government, and the 
Commissioners tried their utmost to obtain full inlprmatiou under this head. 


Unfortunately, however, the Commissioners were not in a position themselves to 
carry on any extensive scries of chemical analyses of soils, and the time of the 
Government Chemical Examiner was so fully occupied«by other and onerous 
duties that ho could not help them in the matter. The conditions which lie laid 


down for the collection of soils wejo also such that the Commission could not 
carry them out, particularly as it was necessary for a satishictory chemical 
solution of the several questions involved that at least five hundred dif- 


ferent specimens of soils should ber analysed, so that comparisons may be 
made of the difierent kinds of soil on which the jute plant grows equally 
well, but which ai)parently arc dissimilar, and those special constituents of the 
soil whicli are peculiarly favorable to the jute plant, and without which it 
does not thrive, may bo as(;ortainod. Under these circumstances I am obliged 
to depend upon sucli popular descriptions of soil as are familiar to the people of 
this country, and what the local officers have used in their reports. 


80. In the district of Burdwau tlic plant is grown on dods muti, or soil com- 
posed of rich clay and sand in equal or nearly 

hiiv«irttblo soil. ‘ 

equal proportions. In Alymensing it grows on 
“ soil consisting of a mixture of clay and sand, or sanci combined witli alluvial 
di‘])()sit; in Backergunge, on loam mixed with a little sand in Coocli 
Bebar, “ <.)n soil with a certain admixture of sand in '^ripperah, on loamy 
and sandy” soil ; in I'ubna, on land wLich is neither iiiunclaied, nor dry, the 
soil being loam, half clay aud half sand.” ^ 

On the other Iiaiid the* jute jdant appears not to bo averse to a clayey 
S(ul. It grows in tlie Barripore Sub-diyision of the 24-Pe«gunnalis ^‘on 
rudtldl or clayey soil in Ilooglily, qccordiiig to tlio district officer and 
Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee, ‘‘ on clayey soil,” w’hicli in their opinion is 
‘‘ liest suited for jute cultivation in Moorshedabad also on “ clay^^ soil,” 
wliitjli is considerc'd there, too, to bo “best adapted for jute;” in Noakhally 
“on liigli laud, tlie soil of wliieh is called* dUdlid^'* i.e.y stiff and* sticky; 
and in Cujtack “ on liigh land, * * ♦ i-ldi and clayey.*” 


It also thrives in ferruginous soil, as in Bliowal, in tlie district of I)ac(\a, 
where jute is jjretty largely cultivated ; and the fibre produced there is consi- 
dered to bo am(mg the best descriptions which find their way to the markets 
of Dacca and Naraingunge. 


81. Laterite and gravelly soil are, howtwer, not favorable to the growth 
7 , . L. , <^f plant, and in confirmation of this opinion 

nifiMnn (. w)i. j instance the cases of Banco<>rali, Beerbhoum, 

and portions of Burdwan and Alidnapore, where the soil is chiefly laterit(^, and 
wlum^ consequently jute is very scantily raised ; as also of Hazaret.-baugh, 
where the soil is chiefly gravelly and dry. 

Indeed, accounting i’or the very meagre cultivation of tliis plant for tlic^ 
.maimfacturo of fibre, the local reports from the three first named districts, as has 
been shown before {anlcy p. 28), lay groat stress on the unsuitability of tlj(‘ Iat<irit(j 
soil of the greater j)art of tliose districts to the growth of jute. E^ on in tins 
there is, however, an exception. The Collector of ]\ridiiaj)ore/in whose district 
the fibre is prett}/^ extensively grown, observes, “ Jute grows in laterite soil ;” 
• he adds, however, that '‘in such soil it does thrive, but not so well as in soil of a 
deep alluvial description. For instance the jute grown in the Mehahj 

the* soil of which is laterite, does not thrive so well as that in Ww Bar 
which are composed of deep alluvium.” ligkj sandy soil is not also well suit(‘(l 
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to jute, and Cliumparun, Sarun,*Gya, and ‘ Shahabad, where the character of 
the surface is mostly sandy, do not grow jute at all. 

82. As regards climate, the tenor of the local reports and the information 
... . gathered by the late Mr. Anstruther and myself, 

avorabio c imatic cone itions. alike go to show that a hot, damp atmosphere is 

iii<\.^t lavorablo to the growth of the plant. Too ?niuch rain at the beginning 
of ttoi season and early floods are ^equally destructive to the young plants, and 
injurious to the prospects of the crop. Except in low situations, seeds are never 
sown until after a shower of rain to help germination. Alternate rain and 
sunshine are found to bo'^ most congenial to the jute plant, but excessive rain 
after the plant lias attained a height of two to three feet will not prove 
iMateriall>' injurious long as no water lodges at the roots. The water 
when so lodged does not kill the plant, for, as already stated, (ante, p. 23) in the 
Backorgunge and Furreedpore districts jute grows even in waist-deep water ; 
but it proinutos the growifi of suckers, wliidi makes the fibre what is technically 
called rooty.” It should bo added here that in the deora districts of Furreed- 
pore and Backorgunge the plant which th/ives well in marshes is the deord jute, 
which in reality is only the mestd (Ilibiscm cannahinus), and the bulk of the jute 
proy)er produced there is universally considered of comparatively much less 
comm (U’cial v alue . 

Frc(]ucnt light sliowers at first, %nd heavier rains afierwards, with the 
gradual rise of tlio rivers, and a fair amount of sunshine, “contribute very 
largely to tlie healthy growth of the ydant. My inquiries load me to believe 
that it sulfers loss injury Irorn excess of rainfall than from the entire 
want of it. Jt is admitted on all hands that drought always stunts their 
growth, and very often, as wo ourselves observed during the j)resent year in 
Kungpore and Goalparali, even destroys them, if nc)t sufiiciently doveloj)ed. 
But licavy rains have no such destructive elFoct on tlie plant so long a.s 
they do not drown the plants and there is sufficient sunshine to afford the neces- 
sary warmth. Jt is this want of heavy rain or hulnidity in the atmo8]>her(j, 
added to the unsuitableness of the soil, that jute is so little grown in Bancooi'ali 
and Bcerblioom and in the districts of the Cliota Nagpore Division, and that in 
the districts of Mongliyr, Patna, Gya, Shahabad, Saruu, and Cliumparun, it is 
not grown at itIL The Collector of Sanm writes that the dryness of the climate 
in that district is in his opinion the probable reason why jute is not grown 
there. •To the same efi’ect is tlie o])inion of tlie Collector of Monghyr, wdio, in 
sending up a specimen of jute grown in the Government garden, when' the crop 
proved to be a failure, writers : “ As 1 have said before, 1 do not think the diy 
climate of ^Mongliyr is well suited to tli(‘ growth of the plant.” In Lucknow, I 
learn from a communication made by tlie Chief Commission or of Otfdli to the 
Government of Bengal, the (•ultivation of jute was attempted in the experi- 
mental garden there, but it failed. Sir George Coujier has, however, expressed 
his readiness to direct a trial to be given to the cultivation in the more humid 


Seas'in for prfi]iiiring:^ tlic Boil for 
cultivftU'm 


climate of the Terai. 

8‘L The periods of the year for sowing, and the manner in which the 
land is prepared for the jute cultivation, vary ^ in 
different districts, and sometimes even in different 
parts of the same district. 

24:-Pergunnahs . — In the sudder sub-division of this district land is broken 
up from September till November (Aswiria and Kartika), and ploughing is 
rejieated at intervals of 30 days till Fdiguna (February — March), when the 
land is again ploughed four or five times succcsfiivoly. In tlie Satkheera sub- 
division land is plouglied in Kartika (October— November) and left untouched 
till May or June (Vaisakha or Jj^aistlia), when it is re-ploughed twice or thrice, 
and levelled with the mot, an implement which is also called banaooi or 
ladder, it being in favX a rude substitute for a harrow made of bamboos. In 
the Baraset sub-division laricl is jffoughed ten or twelve times from October 
till May (Kartika to Vaisakha). In the Barripore sub-division it is ploughed 
five or six times in Magha and Fdlguna (February and March), after the 
removal of the cfild-wcuther crops. In the Diamond Harbour sub-division 
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it is ploughed in Vaisilkha (April — May), allowed to lie untouclied {c)rten days, 
then levelled and weeded. In the Basirhat sub-division it is ploughed and 
harrowed from eight to ton times, so late as in the beginning of June (Jyaisthd). 

Myrneming . — Like rice, jute in this district is of two descriptions, namely, 
am^xAamm, The ««« jute is sown earlier than the 6mun^ and the field om 
which it is to be grown is,, sometimes laid with manure, which is 
used in the the case of the dman crop. ^ The^ tillage in some })laees is bcji^un 
between August and October ; mustard is sown thereon in Ktirtika (October — 
November); the ploughing is tlieu repeated eight or ten times in Jildgha 
(January — February). In other places, especially on flie skirts of beels^ wlioii 
the cold-weather crops are removed in January and February, lUnd is ploughed 
four times, and, after a few days, levelled with a ladder, then plouglicd up 
again as often. Near the time of sowing it is thoroughly re-plougliei ; the 
clods are broken with a mattock or with the ladder, and the weeds are removed 
to a good extent, but not thoroughly. High lands, however, arc plouglfed 
in May (Vaisdkha). The land is manimed sometimes, but with cow-dung only. 
According to some authority the land/is in some cases ploughed as often as 
twenty-five times. (History and Statistics of the Dacca Division, 18G8.) 

Ilooghly . — The land is ploughed from three to five times, twice harrowed, 
levelled with the ladder, and once weeded. In some places the tillage is begun 
in October (Kartijka), and in other places, the Scrampore sub-division for 
instance, in Falglina (February — March). Sometimes fresh earth and soixuj- 
tiines cow-dung is used by way of manure ; but wliere the soil is poor, oil-cake 
is substituted. Sheeps’ dung and urine have also boon successfully tricid. 

Bnrdivan . — The f)loughiiig of the land is begun in Maglia (January — 
February), andisre])eated about eight times till Vaisdkha (April — May), 
land is also manured with cow-dung and levelled. 

lihaugulpore , — Tlie land is. dug up or ploughed twice in Mdgha (January — 
F()bruary), and again as often in the end of May or beginning of june(tlyaistiia). 
The weeds are then left to* dry till about tbo end of July, or the beginning of 
August (Sravaiia), when the lield is plouglicd again. 

Furreedporc , — The land js twice plough(5d and harrowed in JVtdgha 
(.Tanuary — February), and is subjected to the same jiroccsScs, as often in 
Fdlg'una (February — March) and again iit Chaitra (April), wl!^ai it turned 
u]) with the country hoe. In some ptacoi* it is jilouglied for the first time in 
Chaitra (March — Ajiril), and the clods arc thoroughly broken up. 

Backergunge . — In this district the tillage is bt'^un in Kdrtika (October — 
November), when tbo land is prt'jiared for the. winter crop. After that, crop 
has been harvested in Falguna, tlic worst jute land, «.e., such as have a hard 
dry soil overrun with grass, is ploughed five times, and harrowed twice ; ordinary 
land is ploughed four times, and harrowed once ; wiiile swampy land with little 
or no vegetation on it is ploughed tlirice and harrow(‘d once. 

Euugporc . — The tillage takes j daces from November till February t'Aghnina 
to Magha). The land is twice plouglicd, and tiuui harrowed to level the 
Rui;iaco and collect the clods of (?arth and wi'ods thrown up l)y the plougli. 
The weeds are burnt on tlic ground, and the clods are broken with the kiirsJn^ 
a sort of mallet. The land is then re-ploughed. Before sowing it is again 
twice ploughed and harrowed. In Kaiikina. in this district, 'wlien the ly^ot 
does not own and cannot afibrd to hire a plough and cattle, the land is turned 
up witli the hoe. 

Goalparah . — As in the case of the am paddy crojis, so in that of jut(', the 
land on wliich it is grown is tijled in Fdlguna (February — March), and tlio 
clods of earth turned up by the plough are broken down with tlie ladder. 

Dacca . — The oftener and the more thorouglil}^ the land is ploughed the 
larger is the yield. The time of tillage, luAvevor, varies. * Friable, sandy 
soils are ploughed as early as in March, but the larger jnoportioii of the land 
’in the district only after the first showers of rain fh April.” 

Fuhna, — The tillage here is begun sometimes in Aghrana (November — 
December) and sometimes in Miigha (January — February). The land is 
ploughed and harrowed, and the clods are broken with a mattock. 
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Tipperah, — The land is manured mtK cow-dung and then ploughed and 
harrowed in December : in the Bramuiibaria sub-division and in the Comillah 
sifb-division, a few days before sowing. 

Syiket — The land is here manured with cow-dung first in Kartika 
VOctober — November), and again in Vaisdkha (April — May), when it is ploughed 
tOiS the sowings. , 

\:By way of a summary of the^ above, it may be generally said that the 
preparation of the soil Is commenced early in the case of the low lands, churs, 
leek, 4 &C., where there is considerable risk of water rising high very early, but 
deferred to a later period in that of high lands, where no such apprehension need 
be entertained. * The. number of ploughings required is dependent entirely on the 
nature of the soil ; a clayey hard soil requiring a greater number of ploughings 
than a light sandy or loamy one. Under any circumstance the land should be 
so ploughed as to render the soil finely pulverulent, and to pxpose every part of 
it ^repeatedly to the sun. ^ 

84. Little attention seems to be paid by cultivators in the selection 

Seed used socds fd^. the Cultivation of the jute plant, 

■ Except in the Serampore sub-division and in some 

other parts of the Hooghly district, seed is generally gathered in October from 
the worst plants purposely left standing in the outskirts of the fields after 
the harvest has been reaped. The reason for the preference of the bad 
plants for seed is that they arc not good for fibre,* and if not utilized for seeds 
would be wasted, and the ryot does not wish to lose tlie benefit of tlie fibre to 
be obtained from the well-grown plants by allowing them to remain standing 
till the seed-pods arc matured. In the Mynicnsing district a portion of tln^ field 
is aet aside for seeds without reference to the quality of the plants gr(nving' 
thereon, and so both healthy and ill-grown plants indiscriminately contril)uto tha 
seeds used there. 

85. As a rule, jute seed is not bought and sold, but it is, as stated 

„ ^ , before, generally preserved by the ryots from plants 

speinally set apart. 

Towards Dacca,” says Mr. Thornton of Naraingungo (Appendix B, 
No. 40, p. xxlx), ‘Hhe seed for sowing is taken from the jihiuts outside 
the fiel(^ that is, from the stunted plants w'hich will not yield fibre good onouglj 
for the market.” 


Kodrutoollah Mollah and others of Furreedpore admitted before nio 
(Appendix B, No. 48, p. xxxiii), that a corner of the field with ill-grown ])lants 
is reserved for seeds ; those are cut in Kartik. 

On the other Jiaiid, Baboo Mudun Mohuri Bysack of Dacca, in his state- 
ment (Appendix B, No. 41, p. xxx)says: ‘‘If possible, seeds for next year’s 
sowing are taken from the best and tlic most healthy plants.” In Backer- 
gunge the cultivators (Appendix B, No. 50, p. xxxv) said : “ In this part of 
the district the best plants are left for seeds.” Well-grown plants are also 
occasionally set apart for the same purpose in parts of Mymeiising and other 
districts. 


My inquiries, however, go to show that in most instances the plants in 
a corner of the* field are left for seed, and are cut in Aswina or Kartika 
(September, October and Novomb<ir). After gathering the pods they are dried 
in the sun for four or five days, in Gcmlparali the period of drying being extended 
from five to ton days (evidenco of Shoar Nyslio, Appendix B, No. 65, p. xliv). 
The seeds arc then threshed, gatliercd, and stored up either in a basKot, bag, 
or eartlioii pot. ^ 

But I have nowliere heard of a practice referred to by Dr. McDonell, 
the Managing Director of the Serajgunge Jute Mills, in the following passage of 
a memorandum 'now before me : — “ I liave boon told that the seed ought not 
to be allowed to ripen on the plant, but that the top branches, on which the 
capsules containing tlio seed grows, ought to bo cut at an early period, and 
dipped into hot water for a moment, and then allowed to dry. Seed thus 
prepared is said to give a far better crop than that allowed to ripen on the 
stems.” 
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86. No change of 

Se«d nover changed. * 

plant now grown* 


seed is ever resorted to in any district, as as I have 
been able to ascertain ; and for this, among other 
reasons, no iniprovement is to be fouild in the jii4c 


87. * I have already said that, as a rule, tlie seed of jute is not bought and 

sol^l ; but when it is sold it docs not fetch more tlis^ 
Price of seed. 2 the mauiic^ though in times of demjmd^u^ 

price sometimes rises to 4 or 5 seers the rupee. Mr. Gk)rdon, the Superintend- 
ent of the Gouriporo Mills, once paid so much as Rs. 10 a maund fo^; seed 
whicli he purchased in the village of Nyehatoo. ^ 

88. From inquiries made by me, 1 learn that the average prochice per 

, ^ , aero of the iute seed (without husks) is about 4i 

Average ,.roda«> of .ood. maUllds of 80 lolallS to tllO SeW. 


80. The quantity of seed used in sowing a boegah of land varies greatly 
Quantity of seed u«od to a beogah. in diUcront districts ; thus 


Seers. 

Hooglily .. .. .. .. 1^ 

Sylhet and llackergungo .. .. .. 1 

Mymonsiiig . . . . . . . . 1 i 

Goalparah .. .. .. .. 2 

Back ergunge and Raj slialiyo .. .. .. 2^ 

Rungporo » ! . ^ . . . . . . 2 to ;3 

Furi’oc'dporo . . . . . - . . 3 

24-rergunnalis . . . . . . . . 4 

Bhaugnlporo . . . . . . . . 5 

Bimlwun . . . . . . . . . . 


00. As in the case of ])loug}iing, so in the period of sowing, there arc markfui 
(lifterenccs ; but the mode of sowing is with one cxcop- 
tion alike everywhere. The seeds are sown broadcast on 
a clear, sunny day, and covered over with a thin crust of eartli, cither by the hand, 
or by ii Oindd or harrow, or a moi or ladder, or, as in Bhauguljjore and .Julpi- 
goree, by beams of wood drawn over the field by oxen. The exception refers 
to some tracts in the Sylliet district Avliorc sowing is eflccted in ^seed-bechii, and 
the seedlings are .subsexjuontly trails])! anted in 1;ho fields. I’lie ibllowing are 
the dtduils of th(^ diftonnit times selected by the ryots for sowing in j^onu' of 
the jute-growing districts: — 

24 -l*i;rffunnn/ifi. — The seed is sown in the month of Jyaistlia (May — Juno) 
in the Satklieera and Bnraset sub-divisions after a shower of rain, and from 
lalter end of Vaisilklia till the middle of Jyaistha*in the Barri])oro and Dtamond 
Harbour sub-divLsioiis, and also in the sudder sub-division. • 

Pubua. — Tlio sowiiig.s are earried on here from the close of h'ebruary to 
the b(’ginning of May, the earlier season being- seleciod for the Ioav lands subject 
to inundation, and the later I’or tlie liigli lands, being timed also as rnueli 
us j)()ssible according to the rainrull during the intervening period. 

M^jmensimj . — Tlie land Ls sown in tliis district from tlie middle to tlui end of 
('!liarira (J\Iarcl] — A])ril), as soon as it has boon sufliciently moistened by a fall 
of rain. ^ « 

Dacca. — According to the uaturo of the land on wliicli th^ crop is to bo 
grown, tlie seed is hero })ut down bi.'twecn the end of Marcii (middle of ( Jiaitra) 
and the beginning of June (middle of Jyaistlia). 

Bac.kcnju'i^gc. — Seed is sown at tli<^ end of MarcIi or bc^giniiMig of April 
((jliaitra). 

* liaishahyc. — The time for .s<ming depemds much u])on soil and situation, 
but ordinarily it is between March (middle of Falgun) and middle* of A]>ril 
(end of Ohaitra), though in some cases a later season is not lu^ld objeo- 
tionable. 

iHnagcporc. — Here the sowings take place from the loth of Slarch till the 
middle of May \ Ohaitra, Vaisilklia, and Jyaistlia). 

Goalparah. — The sowing is begun here after a shower of rain in April 
and eontiiiuod till the end of May (middle of *1 yaistha). 
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Julpiyorjce , — Seed is sown i|i March and April {bhaitra and middle of 
Vaisdkha). • 

• 91. On germination, which takei^ place within three to four days after sowing 

Weeding, &c, Backcrgunge, Mymemmg and Alpigorec, and 

seven to eight days in Kajshahye anaLuckinmpore, 
ihe fields are harrowed, or weeded, or subjected to both processes. 

\ In I^ubna, the field is ‘‘ weedjid once, or at inost twice,” and the plants are 
thinned ; in Dacca it is <weeded as often as necessary” after the plant grows 
an inch or two high in Tipperah, ‘‘ when the plants are two feet high, the 
weakly ones are removed to thin the field in Rajshahye, when the plants 
ar^ sufficiently' high, ‘^say half a cubit or 9 inches high,” the field ‘4s well 
wooded in Mymensing, the weeding is done with a binda or harrow, but 
in some pai'ts of thb district “ a sa?/m { a kind of scythe with a sharp, 
convex edge) is used;” in Backergunge, “ the field is once weeded on germi- 
nation, and again sometimes when the plants are 15 to 18 inches in height;” 
in the Scrampore sub-division of Ilooglily, “ when the plants are about 5 inches 
high, the field is weeded and thinm^d ; I’ in Furreedpore, “ when tljo plants are 
from 4 to 8 feet high, the field is sometimes weeded ; ” in the Baraset sub- 
division of the 24-Pergunnahs the field is harrowed and weeded when the 
plants are a foot ‘high, and the weeding is done when the plants are 5 or 6 
inches high ; and tlio process is repeated twice and even thrice in the Burdwan 
district. ^ 

No tending is considered necessary after germination in some parts of 
Furreedpore, and after the plants arc sufficiently grown in the Basirhaut 
sub-division of the 24-Pergunnah8. In the Satkheera sub-division of tlic 
24-Pcrgurmalis no weeding is ever resorted to. In other districts the processes 
of weeding and thinning are carried on in difibrent degrees. 

92. Overcrowding in a field is known to chock the full devclopnujnt of the 

Overcnmdiiiff, plant, ^ and for this reason the crop is thinned 

whenever it becomes too thick by the removal of 
the more backward plants. Ordinarily the space left between the plants is six 
inches, and the thinning is carried to that extent, but in some places tlie plants 
are left wider apart. In thp Barripore and Diamond Harbour sub-divi- 
sions of the 24-Pergunnahs the u^ual distance from plant to plant is H to 10 
inches. 

93. The season for the jute harvest necessarily depends on the time wlieii 

Sc>uson or mipinp. tlic sccd luis bcoii sowii. lu Malduli the crop is 

reaped from the beginning of June (middle of 
Jyaistha) till the end of August (middle of Bliddra) ; in Cachar and Backer- 
gunge, and in some parts of Furreedpore, from the beginning of July (middie of 
Ashadha) to the end of August (middle of Bliddra) ; in Cuttack, in all August 
(from the middle of Srdvana to the middle of Bhadra) ; in Nowgong frorn'^tlie 
middle of July to the middle of September (Srdvana and Bhadra); and in 
Goalparah from September till the end of November (middle of Bhadra to the 
middle of Aghrana). In Luckimpore, in the Baraset sub-division of the 24- 
Pergunnahs, and in some parts of Furreedpore, the jute is harvested from the 
middle <if August to the middle of October (Bhddra‘and Aswina). About this 
time the aiw jute is also cut in Mymensing. In Rajshahye the plants of the 
sowings of Fdlguna and Chaitra are ready for the sickle at the end of June 
or beginning of July (middle of Ashddha); but the plants of later sowings 
are cut in September or tlie beginning of October (Bhddra and Asjvina). In cer- 
tain parts of Pubna where jute is grown, the crop is harvested so c?arly 

that the new fibre is often brought into market about the 15th of June. 
During the present year Mr. Anstruther and myself saw new jute at Seraj gunge 
on the 2()th June. 

94. The jute plant is cut generally near the root, unless the lower end is 

Modi, ut reaping. ' ‘^'^^^^run with suckers. . The instinment used is either 

a bill-hook (d'do) or a sickle (teife) in all the districts 
of Bengal, except in some parts of Furreedpore, where the plants are pulled up, 
when growing on swampy laud under any depth of water. 
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95. The time considered best for cutting |;lie plant is when it is in flower, and 

* just before the appearance of the pods. The fibre 
of ^ plant, then cut, is of superior quality. But it 

so happens that about this time the ryot’s attention 
is engaged with other crops, either to be sown or reaped ; and the great mass (d 
ryots eipe not in circumstances to incur the necessary outlay for hired labour Jo 
gather in this crop. ‘ The plants are therefore often allowed to run to s^ifcd, 
sometimes even the seed-pods are allowed to* ripen befijro the crop is cut. 

Sometimes, again, it also happens that to avoid an impending deluge of 
water on the fields, and sometimes, too, from a wish U> he oaily in the Aiarket, 
the ryot pulls up or cuts the plant even before it has flowered. • ^ 

The fibre from the plants which have not flowered is weak ; while the 
fibre from the plants in seed is harsh and wanting in gloss, though, it is heavier 
and stronger than the fibre of the plants cut in flowers. When over practicable, 
however, tho plant is cut, either when flowering or when the flowering is just 
completed. 

96. Among the chief reasons fo^he late cutting of the plant, the ryots of 

„ , , Meergunge on the Teesta, a place notorious for tho 

« bad quality of its juto, urge that the “ plants cut m 

flower do not yield a largo quantity of fibre.” They say : “We cut in seed ; and 
many people cut when the seeds arc almost rip(.\” It is evident that this is the 
principal cause pf the fibre becoming woody. Besides, when the plants “ are 
cut in the months of Aswina and Kartika, the water in the Mcels, &c., almost 
dries up, and the stalks are dfqmived of tlie means of prop(;r rotting.” 

The traders at Meergunge, whom the Comniission consulted, complained 
that the late cutting practised in Meergunge not only made the fibre woody, 
but also spoiled its colour. They say: “We have repeatedly pointed this* out 
to the rj^ols ; hut they do not^hecd us, and persist in old customs. Ryots here, 
instead of cutting a few imjhes above tho root, as is done in other ])lucos, cut as 
close to the root as possible, tliiuking that they lose so much in weight if^ they 
cut a few indies liigher. TJio jute plant if cut in flower will yield half of 
what the produce will be if cut late in the season and in full seed.” 

97. After the crop has l)een collected, tho plants are ia some •districts 

„ . stacked in the^ field and exposed d;o the action of 

rroparalion nelore fitcotMtic. .. , i i • i 

the dew and sunshine, till 11 le leaves, which if 
steeped along with the stalks are said to discolour tlio fibre, have dropped oft'. 
In others the leaves are said to add to the weight of the stalks and make them 
sink readily, and therefore they are not removed. Elsewhere the jirocess ol' 
stacking is said to bring on the rotting of thh bark more quickly, aiKl accord- 
ingly the plants, after reaping, are left in the field for two days in Jessoro, 
Burdwan, Hooghly, and Howrah ; for two to thr(K) days in tlie Barasot sub- 
division of tlm 24-J’erguiiiiahs, in Julpigoree, Sylhet, and Tirhoot; for three 
to four days in Cachar, Darjeeling, and in the Seramporo sub-division of 
Hooghly ; for five days in Bhaugulporo ; and for seven to eiglit days in the 
Diamond Harbour sun-division of the 24-1’erguuuahs. But in tho great majority 
of districts stacking is not practised. 

The stalks, when cut, are made up into bundles, each of a weight sufticient 
for one man to carry, and in some places of two sizes, long 'and short, and in 
other places of three sizes, long, middling, and short. 

98. The swaths or bundles of stalks, except in the districts above named, 

,, are thrown into water at once after tlio plants have 

been reaped. 

99. The district officers, private geiitlemeTij and agriculturists consulted, 

Water f(»r riTttin exccptioiis, unaiiimously of 

t (»r rt. mp. opiiiioii tluit stagnant water, especially such as con- 

tains a large proportion of decomjiosing vegetation^ expedites tne process of 
retting. There is great risk of the bundles being swept away by a sudden 


ftood if steeped in a stream ; serious disadvantage is also ajinrehmided of the 
fibre being imprecated with tho sand which is always carried in suspension by 
river currenis. Stagnant water, therefore, wherever accessible, is resorted 
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to for this process. But 'where hh^ls and sta^ant shoots of water are not acces- 
sible, or wh^re the river is near at hand, the stalks arc steeped in the still pools 
or^bays of a tidal river, and sometimes also in running water. 

100. The recourse to stagnant pools is in jurious to the colour of the fibre. 

The sub-divisional officer at Bramunbaria, in 
different kindB of vvator . a (running) Water iaNJaid to 

^ be preferable to stagnant, as the fibre in the former 

case is stronger.” To tW^ same effect writes the Commissioner of Chittagong : — 
‘‘The quality of fibre depends on the description of water in which the plant 
is stec]f)ed. Tlio Buidakl^al jute claims its superiority simply because of the 
cohtiguii;y of the liiver Mcgna, which affords facilities and good water for 
steeping purposes ; but in Sarail, as recourse is had to hhficls and khaLs‘, the 
fibre is deficient in glossiness, fineness, and ‘ colour.’ ” Streams^ however, are not 
readily accessible everywhere, and therefore even where the cultivators are 
willing to have recourse to them, they are driven to the necessity of carrying 
on their operations in bheels and pools wiiich happen to be close at hand. 

101. In steepiug the stalks in watv'r, they arc covered with a layer of 

. . refuse tops of tJie jute plants, or other jungly plants, 

ode oi {ttcejung. -witli clods of oarth, sometimes with cow- dung, 

sometimes with the trunks of jdantain trees, or logs of the date tree, and some- 
times with straw smeared with mud. This is done partly with a view to pro- 
tect the upper ]jarts of the bundles from the action of the sun, and partly to 
keep the stalks sufficiently below the surface of the w^atcr, and also, it is bciieved, 
to hasten the process of rotting. In some places the bundles are at first sunk 
by the root end, which is harder, leaving the upper end (exposed above th(‘ 
water, and then after ten or twelve days the upper end is pressed down to tlie 
same level with the root ends, so that the whole length of the stalks may rut 
uniformly. In some places, the bundles are turnc'd over wiiilo st(K)ping. 

In Diriagejiore I find a singularly exceptional variation in one part of this 
proce*iH, mentioned by Baboo Khetter Mohun Sing, the nuuiagcT of tlio Diuage- 
pore liajalfs estates. Ho says : “ After the plants are cut and tlie leaves shaken 
off, they are collected into bundles and a mixture of dung and water being 
besprinkled ovel them, they arc kept afloat for tliree days on the aurfacc of 
the water.” ‘ ^ 

I note this peculiarity b<>th because Dinagoporc is the second largest 
jute-growing district in this province, and because Baboo Khetter Moliun Bing, 
from his spt^cial local ()})portunities, must have obs<5rvcd what he dosciibes. 

I find, however, no mention of it in the district officer’s i'oport, nor tlie remotest 
allusion to it, either in the reports from other districts, or in the evidence of tlii' 
agriculturists (ionsurted by the Commission. 

102. The duration of steeping is obviously regulated partly by tins nature 
of tlie writer used, tJiat is, whether the water is of a 
stagnant pool, or of a running stream ; and partly by 

the condition of the plant at the reaping time, that is, whether it was in flower 
when the jiarenchyma of tlie bark Would be tender, or w^liother it wes 
in seed, when the parencliyina w^ould be hard. Much also depends upon the 
temperature of tlie water wliilo the steeping lasts. It is generally admitted 
that under-stoeping leaves runners and pieces of bark adhering to the 
fibre, w^liich is found “ to separate unequally and to stop chiefly at the small 
knots wliich appear on the stem thus causing the black sjiecks so often 
seen in jute. ^Tlu.'se specks arc also, but wdtli less reason, ati ributod to the 
attacks of insects in Mymensing; to insects and to the fall of hailstones on the 
young plants, as also to the collision of the plants themselves in a gale, in Ihibna ; 
to tlie clods of earth placed upon tlie plants when steeping, to insects tind 
latc‘ral branches llirowii out by the plants during hoav}-' rains, as well as to under- 
. steeping, in Hungporc ; to under-steeping and attacks of insects in Goaljiarah ; 
and to insufficient steeping in Backorgunge. On the other hand, opinion is 
unanimous that over-steeping impairs the strength and flexibility of the jute 
fibre, and impaj’ts to it a dull muddy colour. 


ThjQu (levoit’il to retting. 



thus : 
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The process of retting is aaid to take from two or three days^ to a month, 
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103. While the 

Sopamtion of tho libve. 

• 

peel ofl* readily, tho bundles are taken out of the water and at once put in 
hand for the separation of the tibro according to the several methods prevailing 
in the different districts. In Hingbhoom, Tirhoot^ and Balasorc, however, the 
stalks arc first dried iii the sun and then subjected to tho next process. 

104. l''he jiroccxss of separation most generally followed i« to heat or 
shake the stalks in tho water in which it is stooped, till tlui glutinous substance 
in the bark is entirely washed away. The stalk is held indiH’erently either 
by the top or tho butt end. The fibres, at first detac.h partially from tho 
pulp, but by continued agitation in the water gradually dhiiiitegrato from 
it altogether. 

Mr. Henly, formerly a merchant of Calcutta, .gives the fcdlowing graphic 
description of the process of separating the fibre in a letter to Dr. Hoyle : — 

The proper point being attained, the native operator,’ standing up to 
his middle in water, takes as many of the sticks in his hands as ho can grasp, 


*■ Planw cut in llovr’er. 


t Plants cut in seeil. 



aad' TemoTtne a bhoaQ p®rtaon of ihd barit fo>oi Ite iids dwj^slIheiJK^ aind 
aiBs^a tlieSi together, he stripe oflf the whole ifith A if lattagesi^tj 

u^oxn ©nd to end, without eitfee* aitein or fibw. 

c^doertain quantity iritp this half-state, he next to wSl^On ; mis sis 

o^ne by taking a laitge handful ; swinging it^round ms head he aaskeB^ it 
reputedly against the surface of the water, drawing it tlirou^h towards him, 
so as to wash off the dmpurities; then, mth a dexterous throw he fans it out 
on the surface of the water, and carefully picks off all remaining black 
spots. It is now wrung out so as to remove as much water as possible, and 
th^en hung up on lines prepared on the spot, to dry in the sun.” 

I shall now describe the variations in this process where notable/ 

jpubna,—^^ The r/ot,” writes the sub-divisional officer at Serajgunge, ‘‘ascer- 
tains when maceration has taken place by occasionally t^lng selected plants. 
The process generally takes from ten to twenty days. When it is completed, 
the top of the stalk is broken with a mallet, and the wood snapped in the 
middle, when the fibre can be drawn., out by the hand. One man can go 
through this process with about a liuridreH plants a day, extracting rather more 
than a maund of jute.” 

Mymeming . — “ The fibres are,” the Collector says, “ those cither picked off 
by hand without breaking the stem, or else they are separated by beating in tli(j 
water in much the same way as a dhobi washes clothes.” * 

Backergungo , — After sufficient steeping the bundles “ are opened. Thi^ 
cultivator then tak(\s as many of the ])lants as ho can eonvenieiitly hold by the 
top, and ag’itates tliem in tlie water as much as possible, liy tliis process flu* 
glutinous portion of the bark is waslied away. The plant is then broken at 
its thin or top end, and the pith pusliod away % a sudden jfjrk from the t«>p 
towards the bottom. The whole is tlum shaken in the water, and aft(?r this is 
done for some time, the fibres slip oft‘ tlio pith.” 

Furreedpore . — The plants are steeped “ till formenfation is w(;ll advajuji'd, 
by which time the fibre gets loosened from the woody part of the stalks. It is 
then separated by the hand, and washed in water to dislodge the gum or 
resin in the fibre.” But this descrijition, by tlie District Superintendent of 
Police, does n it touch upon a local modification of the ordinary process whidi 
carne to our knowledge during the. course of our inijuirios in Furreedpore. 
We found tliat when the bark lias well rotted the stalks are taken out of the 
water and carried liomo. Each stalk is then broken at a point ab(^iit linlfn cubit 
above the root end. The fibre is first peeled off'frOni the broken i)it of stalk which 
is thrown aside, and Avitli the lielp of filaments thus detached from the stalk the 
remaining fibre is gradually drawn away. 

2^-PergunnahH . — In the Baruiporo sub-division “ when fibres arc read}' for 
separation from the stems, a number of men are employed in separating and 
washing tlio jute, each of them being provided with a rod, with which lie strikes 
the jute at the lower or fat end in order to have the fibres loosened from the steins, 
and then holding fast the loosened fibres, he gives some jerks to the bundles 
and thus effects the separation.” 

Chittagong . — In this district the fibre is beaten off the stalk and heckled. 

Bogra . — Hero the stalks arc beaten down near the root end witli a pii^ce of 
stick, and the fibre tlicn shaken off. 

Julpujorec . — “ After having soaked in this manner, they” (the stalks) are 
brought to the surface, bundle by bundle, and the owner, or his servant, standing 
in the water, seizes the bundle at the smaller end (ie., top end of the plant) and 
bends double a ])ortion of it about a foot in length ; by doing this the inner 
stalks break, while tlie fibre outside, which by the action of the water has got 
detached from the stalks inside it, remains firm. The operator then takes the 
broken portion (/.e., the foot length) firmly in both hands, holding thereby the 
fibre and the broken portions of the stalks. Keeping this portion in his handi;, 
he allows the bundle to float straight before him in the water, and, by a series of 
steady jerking, pulls at the portions he bolds, he gradully separates the whole 
length of fibre from the stalks, the fibre coming oft from the stalks in the way a 
stocking does f»ora the foot, if pulled from the toe. The whole length of the fibre 



being thus detacfae^^ ihe bundle of, Icnig wljiite stalk is thro^ out on the dry 
landi Benewingthe action and holding how the fibre only, andnot the broken 
end, the fibre is easily pulled off the remaming broken bits of stalk/’ 

MUnafwe . — “ Wien,” writes the Collector, “ the bark ii^ eamly separably 
and the fibi^ becomes soft, * ♦the stems we unbundled, taken ujmu 

handf^s, or as much as can be conveniently^grasped in both hands, and bwon 
against the surface of the water, and thoroughly washed, so that they may be 
freed from all dirt and impurities. As each handful is thus washed, it is removed 
from water and loft standing for an hour or so against a tree, hedge, 6r post, 
so as to allow the wet to drop off. The bundle is then broken at the top to Ibe 
length of about half a cubit, and the wood being reifloved, a tuft of bark is set 
free, which is fastened to the roof of the thatch, to the •door-frame, or to the 
branch of a tree. . The women and children of the cultivator’s family then set 
themselves about in pulling away the ’ remaining wood from this hanging 
branch.” 


105. Generally the fibre is waslvcd in water in which the stalks had been 
steeped. * But the cleaner the water in which it is 
washed, and the more frequent the washings, the 
clearer and whiter becomes the fibre. Whenever readily accessible, running 
water is, therefor^ , always preferred for this process. 

100. Aftef washing, the fibre is dried in the sun from one day, as in the 
Barasot sub-division of the 24-l*crgunna)i8, to five 
days, as in Julpigoorce. In some parts of Ilooghly , 
tlie fibre, after a day’s exposure to the sun, is kept in the shade for two or throe 
days, and then again exposc^d to the sun, and subsequently removed <-o,tlu> 
sliade ; but if the weather is wet or cloudy, the jute is exi)osed to dry on bambot 
scidlbl dings in the ryot’s house. When dr}’’, the fibre is made up into hanks 
and is then ready for the market. 

107. From the local reporis and from the other sources of information con- 

sulted by the Commission, I find that the cultiva- 
.Tnt<!.Ki’owujg e]asrt<‘8. coiifincd to DO particiilar class«or caste 

of the rmal population ; all classes of agriculfhrists engage in it, irrespective of 
caste, and whetlicr they be Hindus or Mussulmans. * 

In Pubiia jute is cultivated,’’ the tjollectbr says, ‘^by rather more than 
half of the population of the Serajgunge sub-division, and about ono-tenth 
of that of the head-quartiTs sub-district. ” Dr. jyicDonell, the Managing 
1 )iveetor of the Serajgunge Jute Company, ho\\»evcr, writes : ‘‘ The cultivation of 
jute is * * * entirely confined to the Mussulman pojiulation, and so is 

its manufacture.” But ilie result of our personal inquiries in and about Horaj- 
gunge (lid not bear out Dr. McDonell’s statement. 

108. This industry is said to occupy 1 in 66 out of a total jiopulation of 
2,849,917 in Myrnonsimj^ about 10 per cemt. of a 
population of 1 ,583,981 in Tipj>crah\ two-thirds in the 
north and onc-fourth in the south, out of 1,714,795 

in PurHv({h\ 6*20 per cent, of 089,407 in Bogra\ about 10,000 out of 1,810,729 
in Bfri^ihahyc] one out of ten among 1,488,556 in Ilooghlg) oitc-fifth of 582,5(>5 
in Cooch Beh(jir\ and one in ten out of 444,761 in Qoalparah^ whore the cultiva- 
tion at llie foot of the hills is exclusively taken up by the Tlajong and Koch 
tribes of hilhnen. • 

In Dackevgunga it is said to engage about 1 in 60 out of a pojiulation 
*of 2,877,483 ; in Howrah about one in every 60 of a population of 297,064 ; in 
JvMore about one-thirtieth out of 2,075,021 ; in the Banmii sub-division of the 
^lA-BergumaM 5 per cent, out of a population of 279,808 ; and in tlu^ Alipore 
sub-division of the same district about one-third of a population of 680,736. 

• It is worthy of note, however, that tlie cultivators of jute are liki^wise the * 
cultivators of other crops, and therefore the proportion to the total population 
as here sh<fwn would be misleading if accepted as an index to the exact nund^er 
of men wlio find employment solely in the conduct of this department of 
industry. • ^ 


Proportion of the y»i>pultttion 
friijrod in iiullivntini^ juto. 
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109. The outturn of jute per beegah is very variable in the different 
.. ^ , districts, being so low as two maunds in Maldah and 

uttarn o jute per tH^pa i. Sirigblioom, and as high as ten maunds in Goalparah, 

fl2 maunds in Nowgong, Bhaugulpore, and Pubna, and from 14 to 17 and 
20 maunds in Dinagoporo. ‘‘The produce of the beegah,” writes Dr. 
Roi^-)urgh in 1808, “was 832 poun^is.” Mr. Gordon realized eight maunds of 
fibre for the first two jreairs from the high lands, and seven regularly from the 
chur land. In Mymensing the Collector estimates that a boogah of land 
yields bn an average about 43,200 plants, which may be taken to represent the 
produce, ^morc or less, in other districts. The following statement exhibits at 
one view the yield of jute’per beegah in the several districts and the prices of 
the fibre per maund, as given in the local re|)orts, or ascertained by us during 
our local inquiiies. 


Statement ekowing the Outturn of Fibre per Beegah and the Price per Maend in 1872. 
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Cuttack 
Balasoro 
Pooree 
Nowgong 
Luckhimporo 
Julpigoree 
Goalparah 
Cooch Behar 
Darjeeling 

The above table gives an average of five maunds fourteen seers per becgali 
all round. This is, however, not a true index of the actual produce, the 
average being atfected by tlie scanty produce of a large number oi unfavorable 
districts. Taking the large jute-growing districts alone, the average^ would bo 
about six maunds per beegah. 


dotal cost of yield. 
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110. As a matter of course, tKe cost of clltivation must fluctuate consider- 
• al)ly under different circumstances and in different 
Co«t of cultivation, places. Bearing in mind that almost universally 

the cultivation, except in the case of a limited number of the easier class of 
ryots, is carried on by the ryots themselves and their families, and hired' 
labour and hired ploughs and cattle are very rarely called into use, it must 
evident that the exact out-of-pocket expense is no criterion of the actual cost. 
According to the reports furnished by local officers, It rises so high as Rs. 15 
in Tipperah ; Rs. 15 to 16 in Luckmiporo; and Rs. 17 in Chittagong, and falls 
gradually from about Rs. 4 in Midnapore and Howrah* to Rs. 3-10 in 
Burdwan; Rs. 3-8 to Re. 1-15 in Singbhoom ; and to only* Re. 1 hi Maun- 
bhoom. Mr. Gordon, who himself has grown jute for some years, incurred an 
expense of Rs. 2-13 per each maund of fibre (Appendix B, No. 21, p. xv). 

These figures, therefore, as also those in the following statement, showing 
the cost of the cultivation and the* preparation of the fibre in its differ&t 
processes, must be accepted with reservation, as they represent rather what 
would be the cost hired labour ^Were employed, than the cost actually 
incurred. The statement is also incomplete under some heads, owing to the 
necessary details not having been furnished by the reporting officers. 

I should point out hero an arrangement whereby the necessity for 
employing hireJd Igibour is sometimes dispensed with in the metropolitan and 
eastern districts.* In the jute-growing tracts the ryots frequently form them- 
selves into associations on the principle of mutual co-operation, and without 
charge undertake by turns the cultivation of tho field and the preparation of 
the fibre for each member of the guild. This practice is known as ffdntd 
in Pubna and in tho metropolitan districts, and as hdmur^ Jogul, or ’hamurulld 
in Mymcnsiug, where the ‘‘ owner also sometimes lets out his land in hargi 
or hhdg^ i,e. in corivsideration of .receiving a half share of the produce from the 
lessee of the land.” 


On those latter ternrs land is likewise let out in Goalparah, i.c. for a 
half share of the produce, which is there called ddidrL 

Indeed it is generally maintained that jute would not be remumgrativo 
if the labour employed in its cultivation and jjreparation were to be paid for. 

The most important item of out-of-po(?ket expense is tlie tent of land. 
This varies greatly in the di%rent jute» growing districts, rising from eight 
annas per beogah in some parts of the rurreodT)oro district to four rupees in 
llooghly. The ordinary rate in the Barasot suh-clivision of the 24-Pergunnah8 
is Re. 1-8, and in Baruipore and other sub-divii^ons Rs. 2-8, which is likewise 
tho rate current in Burdwan. In Bally, Otterparah, and other places, tie rate, 
as above stated, is Rs, 4, and in the? Serainpore sub-division it' is Rs. 3. In Dacca 
the ordinary rate is Re. 1-8 ; in Hackergunge Rs. 2 ; in Mymensing from 10 annas 
to Re. 1 ; in Pubna Re. 1 ; and in Goalparab 15 annas. In Rungpore the rate 
varies in different parts from Re. 1 to Rs. 3. These rates are of course reckoned 
by tlie year, and lu those places where two crops are annually’ raised from tho 
same land, the amqunt chargeable to jute should ho reduced one-half. In the 
same way where lands have to be left fallow for jute, the rates must be doubled. 
As the lands devoted to jute are included in the ryots old holdings, ho special 
rate ol* rent for jute lands prevails anywlierc. It is said, however, that in 
some parts of Hooghly the rates have been raised with reference to increased 
production attributable to jute. 



statement shotdng the cost, per beegah, of cultivating Jute in the several Districts of Bengal, Assam, and Orissa. 
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111. Tlie jute plant is utilized in this c(^intry in many -vrays besides beinj^ 

, . used in the maiiufactux-e of its fibre. The plant is 

u.erf ^ remarkable effect* of killing and 

eradicating a bulbous kind of grass known as * ♦ ^ Bhadulia, ♦ ♦ * 

which spreads rapidly and chokes the rice crop. The ryots * * 

cultivate jute on the land ^^here Bhadulia has appeared. * * The j«to 

invariably kills the weed, and a little majiuro is then used to renovate the 
ground for the next crop of rice, which is pretty sure to be successful.” 

1 12. In the months of July and August largo basketsful of jute leavps and 
tops of jute plants of both the green and tho reddish varieties may every niornipg 
be seen carried on the heads of men and women from tho suburbs lf> the 

. Calcutta markets, where they are sold at pretty 

Uses of jute eaves a« a po - er . prices for use as a pot-liorb. In tact tho 

JPatedk is a dainty of the Season, and almost every native house has a dish 
made of it. The bitter variety is used in the form of a vegetable soup 
which is esteemed as a stomachic. Tho bland, or sweet variety, is boiled, 
fried, or curried in different ways. Nor are tho use of the leaves and the 
trade in it confined to Calcutta ; tKey are used and sold in almost every part 
of Bengal, and in some places, for instance in Bancoorah and Beerbhoom, the 
plant is cultivated exclusively for sale as a pot-herb. The loaves of both the 
Corchorus capsularu and the G, olitorius arc so used. 

In the sul>division of Cutwain Biirdwan,” writes the suh-divisioiial officer, 
there is a large hheel close to the village of Sreekhund, and in the marshy 
bed of this hheclyviiii is cultivated during tho months of Fdlguna and Chaitra. 
The leaves of this species of jute are very extensively used as pot-herb. The 
plants arc croT)ped during the months of Vaish/ikha and Jaishtha, and so long as 
they are not destroyed by the rains setting in. This year, as the rainfall has boon 
scanty, tho loaves are being evopj^ed evtm now. In ordinary years t]ier(‘ are 
ten to twelve crop})ings, and the average price at wliich the whole produce of 
tlie hhed is sold is from lls*. 12 to Rs. 16.” 

The plant grown here is the red variety of the Corchorus capsularis^ and 
Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee informs me that the cultivation of it cxtoigis over 
some 500 beegahs in the Hoo*ghly district, the leaves selling at its. 20 to Rs. 28 
for the produce of tlie bcegah. • • 

118. Tho Icjaves of both the green .and the red jute plant hold also, as 

already stated (aw /c? p. 13), an important place in the 

Do. as a tome. i. ' a * r * h i * a 

native pharmacopieia. An infusion of the dried 
leaves is used as a tonic bitter, and I think there is scarcely a Hindu house 
in which the ndlitd^ the name under which these dried leaves are kno-v^i, is not 
to be found. 

114. Mr. Constantine, of Soobuncolly, in Mymensing (Appendix B, 

^ No. 6, p. v), says: — “ The loaf of the jute plant 

0 . a» a manure. maiiures tlic land;” and Mr. I’orter, the Joint- 

Magistrate in charge of the Baraset sub-division of ^he 24-Pergunnahs, writes : — 
“ Some say that tho leaves of the plants which fall off and rot, servo as a manure 
aifd enrich the soil.” In Nowgong the dried leaves, branches, and stems of 
the old plants that rot on tho ground, are considered by tho people as the best 
manure ; but I have not heard of the leaves or any other * part of the plant 
being collected or preserved for manure. 

115. In an economic point of view, tho jute reed, when stripped of the 

„ , bark, is as useful as the leaves, though in a different 

wijy. It serves for a cheap fuel to the ryot ; it sup- 
plies sticks for the country -made matches known as dedsaldi ; and it is employed 
as props and fencing for betel-leaf gardens. It takes a part also in the 
amusements of the i)oople, being used as torches by the Hindifs on tlie occasion 
of the Lucki Poojah fi'stival. For this purpose large quantities of the reed are 
• sold in small bundles in the month of October. • 

116. For fuel, fencing, and other requirements, the reed is sold at a cheap 
price, averaging about one rupee for the produce of 
a beegah ; but at ^he time of tho Kali Poojah it sells 


Price of reeds. 
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&t the rate of one pice for a smai bundle Of «+rtr^at<«hfls 

hriags io a good price &om the manufacturera of the oom^ o u-ii 

* 117. Tbb root of the jute plant is also valuable, and the Bally Paper Mills 
use yearly about 10,000 maunds of it in the xnanu* 
^ u«e» of juto roots. fectute of paper. It is also utilised as a manure 

in* Julpigoroe. , 

118. Baboo Ramsunter Seii„ the Statistical Deputy Collector of Jessore, 

Uses of ute seeds * burning is extracted from the 

ses 0 ju esee . jsoed,” and the refuse cake must, it is presumed, 

pi^ove usefril in ftittenin^ cattle, pigs and other live-stock. The Gardener^s 
Magazm&$ quoted in the Agricultural Gazette of India^ however, states tliat the 
seed is of little or no value, yielding too little oil to make it worth while to 
crush, and it is not very nutritious for stock.” 

119. Having described the mode of cultivation of the jute plant and the 
Effeota of jute onltlvation on the processes followed in preparing its fibre, as well as 

^ wliich the plant is put, except its fibre, 

** *“* ^ * ‘ I come now to the question — whether or not this 


cultivation is injurious to the soil. 


120. A strong majority of the district officers are decidedly of opinion 

Opimom ta fevoar of «ka„.tioa % Cultivation of jute on tiic same land for a 

succession of years has the effect of exhausting 
the fertility of the soil. 

*‘Jute,” says the Collector of Bogra, ^Hends to the decrease of other 
crops, destroying the fertility of the land in three or four years.” 

Mr. Nolan, the sub-divisional officer at Seraj gunge, observes: No pulses 
can be sown in the cold season on jute land, and even as the solo crop it 
exhausts tlie soil in two years.” 

So very injurious is the influence of this crop sometimes held to be, that 
the Collector of Kungporo reports that ‘‘jute is never grown for two years 
running on the same land j ” and in pergunnahs Bahirbund and Bhiturbuiid it 
is growii“ every second or third year by rotation.” 

The Magistrate of Jessoro makes the following estimate of the extent of 
injury annually done to the soil, by the cultivation of jute The outturn is 
good in the firrt year, in the seconu it is about |^th less, while in the third it 
dwindles considerably.” 

Following up the same opinion, the sub-divisional officer at Barriporc, in 
the 24-Pergunnah8, remarks: “jute impoverishes the soil. The soil is greatly 
exhausted by it, inasmuch as no land will bear a second or third crop unless it 
is carefully manured at each instance. Jute plant draws uj) tlie humidity of the 
soil, and destroys in a manner its productive quality of bearing other crops.” 

121. To this view, which is strongly supported by a large body of agricul- 

Opinionsagaiust exhaustion. opposcd a Small minority of District 

Officers. 


For example : “ Soil,” jvrites the Collector of Dinagepore, “is rather im- 
proved than otherwise by jute cultivation, because it gets manured, which 
otherwise it would not be to such an extent.” 

According to the District Officer of Cooch Behar, with whose opinion the 
District Officer at Cachar coincidos, “jute cultivation does not affect the soil 
injuriously ;” but he adds — “ manure is used to renovate the land,” 

“ Jute,” according to the local report from Furroodpore, “ is not considered 
as exhausting the fertility of the soil, as shortly after its removal from the 
ground the field is again ploughed up and sown with one of the cold weather 
crops in this district. No manure is employed to renovate the land, the silt 
annually brought and deposited by the floods of the Ganges and Gorai rivers 
possessing abundantly fertilizing properties.” 

“Jute cultivation,” Baboo Joykissen Moookerjee writes, “is said to 
improve the land for the cultivation of neallg paddy and pulses.” 

“ People say,” writes the Collector of Purneah, “that jut© impoverishes 
th^ soil, but a finer crop of mustard is often got from a field on which jute 
has grown than one on which othpr crops have grown. It does not exhaust the 
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soil.” cut green before it is allowed 

to seed, it does not exhaust the soil,” 

Much in the same strain the Sub-Divisioiuil Officer at Baraset, in the 
24-PerguTinahs, observes — “ It is a vexed question whether jute is an exhaust- 
ing crop or not. Some say that jute leaves hilling off and rotting servo as • 
manure.” Mr. Bowser says, Tobacco, raddislies, peas, and other leguffiinous 
crops, follow on lands where jute has been grown.” 

Mr. George, of Dacca, who has had very largo experience of jute, 
says : ** Jute cultivation docs not, it appears, affect the soil to siicii a 
degree as sugarcane, for the same lands are used ev^ry year after reuiovii^ 
it whore sugarcane lands are used on alternate years, allowing one* year to 
recover itself by lotting it lie fallow, or by giving another crop. Another way 
of renovating the jute lands besides manuring them* is by selecting such 
pieces of land as arc likely to be submerged hf the inundations in July and 
August, whereby the lands receive deposits of fertilising matter and recover 
from the exhausting effect.” 

But the most startling statement* of all is made by the District Officer at 
Julpigoree. lie says : “ So far from llie jute cultivation exhausting the soil, the 
longer it Is sown on the same bit of land the more jiroductive is the crop, and 
no jute sown on new lands come up to the jute grown year after year on the 
same spot.” 

122. It is a well-known law of naiture that all plants are in one sense 
injurious to tlie soil, inasmuch as they cannot grow 
Conclusion arrived at by ibc Com- without abstracting Some of its Constituents, and 
thereby rendering it poorer than it originally was ; 
and the jute plant forms no exception. After a careful and mature consideration 
of the local reports and of the evidence of the largo body of agriculturists and 
experienced persons whom the Commission have i>ei'S(>iuilly consulted in the 
several jute-grt>wing districts, I have no hesitation in saying that jute does 
more : generally speaking, it exliausts and imjioverishcs the soil to a much 
grcMiter extcuit than other crojis. In the absence of a sufficient series of 
chemical analyses of jute soils under diffeiyiit conditions, b(‘foro and after 
the raising of a jute (Top, I aiff unable to say \\diat are the ijartictilar constituents 
of the soil whi(‘ii it abstra(‘ts ; but that it dees abstract some its (ionstitu- 
ents v(Ty largidy is evident, from the ne( 4 pssity which agriculturists lind them- 
selves uiider of rc-invigorating their fields with manure and fresh earth collected 
from drains and other jdaecs where vogelable and animal decom})ositiou have 
deposited a rich layer of mould, or leaving them fallow for a time, or by a rota- 
tion of crops, the crops selected being such as are known by experiemfe not to 
reepnre the same soil as the jute. In the case of ih'cls^ and low lands, 

this artiffeial re-iiivigora.tioii is not r(‘quirod, as the silt dtqiosited by the Over- 
flow of rivers, the washings of the Jiigh lands brought down by rain water 
and deposited on low gT'ound, and the enormous mass of vegidation which rot 
in hheels^ effect by natural procc'sses wdiat Iho agricnlturist on high lands has 
to accomplish by his own labour : but the ne(u\ssity of supplying to the soil 
thffsc constituents wdiich the jute plant abstracts exists evorywdiero. Nor 
are the adverse opinions (pioted abovti I’cally opposed to this deduction ; for it 
may b(5 that in those places where the soil appears not to I5e exhausted, the 
rainfall and drainage are such as to obviate tlie necessity of artificial manure ; 


or tlu^ soil there may bo so rich in those particular constitmmts wliich promote 
the growth of the jute plant, that a succession of crops does not appreciably 
exhaust it ; nay it may adapt the soil for the bettor growth of other (Tops. 
Positive answers on theses (juostions must, however, aw^ait extensive chemical 
analyses and experiments of which I have'not the benefit now. 

123. As to the degx'eo to which soil is exhausted by the cultivation of jute, 
I am disposed to concur with the Collector of 
• Jessore tliat ordinarily even virgin land which has 

been broken up for a first crop of jute will, in the second yeai\ lose about 25 
per cent, of its j)roductive power ; and that oven ftioug'h afterwards heavily 
manured, its yield in the third year will be^bout one-half of the first yearns 



crop. It isefrom this conviction W the exhiiusting power of jute on soil that 
this crop is so frequently shifted from field to field ; and 1 ca^ testify from my 
own observation and inquiries that, except in the case of churs flooded annually, 
and very low lands which derive similar benefits by drainage, it is in a very few 
' instances only that jute is grown on the same land for more than three years 
censeAitively, ^ 

124. The exhaustion above ijeferred to, where not remedied by nature, is 
^ . ( removed in throe different ways : Ut, by the appli- 

Ziemediei for exhuaation. ^ rtri li.* 

cation of manures ; 2m, by rotation ol crops ; and 
Sj:d, by leaving the land fallow for a time. 

V2bi The manures ordinarily used are^ — in Dacca, cowdung and weeds from 
bheels ; ashes in Diiiagepore ; ashes, houso-sweepirigs, 

* oil-cake, and the ordure of cattle stalled in tlie 

fields in Rungpore ; house-stveopings and oil-cake in Howrah ; the cinders of 
the burnt roots of old jute plants iii Julpigoori ; and the stubble of the rice 
crops in Noakhally, 

In Hooghly all lands for jute are not manured. But where oil-cake has been 
laid down for the potato crops, cowdung suffices for jute. According to soils, 
old mud from tanks, ponds and ditches, or cowdung, is used : oil-cake is jmt 
into the land only when it is of a very poor description. Sometimes the ryots 
pen in their ficjlds slieep when being brought down for the Calcutta mariitjt, 
and the 8lieej)’s dung and urine have been found to act as an efficient manure. 

In the 24-Porguniiahs cc^wdung, ashes, liouse-ret'uso, and fresh earth from 
tanks, ponds, and ditches, ai*o }mt on land to be sown with jute. 

Land recjuires to be manured with cowdung after two or throe years in 
Goalparah. Here the ryot sometimes puts up his cowslied on the field on whitdi he 
wishes to grow jute in the following year, shifting it at the time of cultivation 
to some other field next to be grown with jut^, and strewing the cowdung 
and ashes over the land by way of manure. Indeed in most places wliore 
manure is largely used, tlfo fields for the cultivation of jute are generally 
selected witli reference to tlunr nearness to the ryoPs cowshed. 

No manure is used in Moorshodabad, Purncjali, Bliaugulpore, Darjeeling, 
Serajgunge, Bac.kergunge, and F iirreedpore, ex(;ej)t in the Soo])ool sub-division of 
Bliaugulpore, (rwlierc cowdung and liouse-refuse are largely employed. In 
Darjt^eling the soil is mostly newly reclaimed, and needs no invigoratiou by 
artificial moans, and in Backergunge and Furroedpore the periodical iiiuiida- 
tioiis render mamiriiig unnecessary. 

Mr. Constantine, of Soobuneolly, in Mymensing, affirms jiositivoly frt)in 
persona] experience, and Mr. Porter, the Joint- Magistrate in charge of the 
Baraset sub-division td' tlu^ 24-Pergunnalis, states on hearsay authority, that 
the 'leaves of the jute plant falling oft’ and rotting on tlie ground serve as a 
manure. In Nowgong also tlio dried leaves, branches, and steins of the old 
plants tliat rot on the ground are considered by tlie people as “ the best 
manure.” But in none of tliese places any manure is employed by the 
cultivators. 

126. The most generally adopted method of renovating jute land is 
by a rotation of cro])s. It is practised in almost 
every district where jute is extensively grown, 
and is well understood by (iultivators, though there are no rules on the subjotit 
universally current in the country, each cultivator following whatever method 
appears most convenient to him. Difterent crops are sown in different seasons 
of the same year and for two or three years, or on alternate years, according to 
the caprice or the necessities of tlie cultivators, and then the jute is dropped for 
a year or two, when it will no longer* grow to advantage.^ 

The crops Selected for rotation are, mustard or rice in Punieah ; mustard, 
pulses, or rice in Kungjiore ; early paddy annually, or cereals every throe years, 
in Rajshbaye ; pulses m Moorshodabad; rice and mustard in janera, 

arhar, and mustard in the Sonthal Pergunnahs ; mustard in Goalparah ; tobacco, 
rice, and mustard in Gooch Hehar; tobacco or mustard in Jessore; mustard or 
onions in Tipperah ; chillies, rafldisb, and rice in Noakhally ; muehari, khesdri, 
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miig^ and similar crops in Backergunge; coil weather crops, such as kalUi^ 
mustard, linseed, ^ssammn, maaon^ peas, hrinjd^ &c.,in Furreedporeand Dacca. 

The system oi rotation observed in* the following districts may be more 
appropriately stated in the terms of the local reports, 

ISylhet — After the plants are cut down, the lands are left fallow^ 
for three or four months, and then when the lands are fertile enough, mustar^l; 
onions, brinjals^ chillies or muld crops are cultivated by rotation ; but when the 
lands are poor and have become very muc^E exhausted, they are left fallow for 
one or two years.” 

Pubna , — ** Til and dhdn are cultivated in rotation of jute* Jute is tlsually 
grown on the same land for two successive years, and it is tlmn givep up for 
other crops. Land in this district is too valuable to be let to recover its 
strength by lying fallow as in Rungpore and Bogra.” • 

Dinagepore , — “ The rotation of crops with jute is that where it is cultivated 
on Poke lands, mustard usually si:y3ceods as cold weather crop, and in KJ^iar 
lands, Jeth or Bhadooree rice are cultivated alternately. In some instances if 
the jute crop is cut early enough, hemui%to rice is put into the land.” 

Bogra, — The jute is not cultivated on the same piece of land for more 
than two or at the most three years in succession. Mustard is frequentljr sown 
on the land after the jute crops are cut. The land is then sown with nee and 
other seeds for two or three years, when it regains its fertility and can then be 
sown with jute.”. * 

Midmpore. — The rotation of crops practised in the Jungle Mehals is as 
follows : 

Jute, then (1) some sort of inferior grains, such as kodo^ kang^ &c.; or (2) 
khomya (a kind of cotton); or (3) sugarcane, and then jute again. In some other 
parts of the district — ^jute, then (1 ) biri^ or some otlier kind of pulse ; then {iyaus 
paddy or ^sugarcane, and jute j^ain. But rotation of crops is not very generally 
practised in regard to the cultivation of jute in this district.” 

Hooghly , — ‘‘ An inferior description of aus paddy, variously called the hdr- 
tikd^ &c., as well as the real am paddy and pulses, are usually rotated 
with jute cultivation. The j)ulscs form a second crop in the same year that the 
jute is sowm; hut when am is alternated with jute it takes ita place. •It is in 
fact the am paddy land on whicji jute is grg^Im ; owing to tlie dilferonco of the 
two seasons respectively nocessaiy for the jute crop and pulses, l)oth the crops 
are grown on the same land within tfic year. In years in which jute is not 
cultivated on a certain land, it is cultivated witJi the am paddy, and it usually 
depends on the nature of the demand and the price in the market for the ryots 
to (ihooso whether to cultivate Jute or paddy in*a certain year.” In some places 
indigo also is rotated with jute. 

Howrah . — “One year am paddy and next jute; though this rotation, even 
is not always regularly carried out. Jute can sown year after year 
on clmr lands which are annually renewed.” ‘‘ Mustard, kaildiy tu‘e grown 
on jute lands after the jute has been cut.” 

Burdwan . — After the jute has been cut, winter cereals, such as kalldi.) musar^ 
nmstard, peas, kdpds^ &c., are sown, but they cannot be said to be in rotation 
with jute. On the same laud this plant is not grown for more than a year, as 
it exhausts the productive power of the soil. Am^ or sugareano, which really 
takes the place of fallow, is sown in the next year in rotation.” 

Rotation is rarely resorted to in Mynieusing; wliile in Julpigori, Darjee- 
ling, in the Soopool sub-division of Bhaugulpore, and in the Busirhit sub-divisioii 
of the 24-Pergunnahs, it is not practised at all. 

127. The last method ot renovation is by fallows. Here, again, there 
is no rule or system of universal currency, it 
being ^resorted to whenever fomid expedient. In 
Mymensing jute lands are left fallow every third or fourth year ; in parts of 
, 24:-Porgunnahs every second or third year: in Mgorshodabad every fouith year; 
in Bhaugulpore every third year ; in Sylhot occasionally ; in Maunbhoom and 
Bingbhoom two seasons fallow after a year of jute ; in Nowgoug every alternate 
year ; and i n Nuddea every second year in pertain portions, and every second 
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or third for two years afte^two or three jute soasoBS. It is perhaps an- 
jieaeaB$jrjr to add that the method of renoratioo b^Jtesmajfj^the land fallow is 
bttf a counterpart of the natural proijess of renovation by inundations. S^na 
landB, which alone are subjected to this process, are too high to be reached by 
I inundations, and have to be renovated by the washings of higher lands brought 
on them by the periodical rains, by the rotting of vegetable matter on them, and 
uy certain mysterious chemical decomposition ancl disintegration which the soil 
undergoes by the sun-light and rain-water in course of time. These pro(?es8e« 
take place naturally everywhere; but on high lands they cannot reinvigorate 
the soil suiflGlciently for piyticular crops in less than two or three years, accord- 
ing to citicmmstaiices and tlio nature of the crops intended for them. 

128. Among the various natural causes which are inj tirious to tho jute crop, 

^ . , . , , • dron<irht must be reckoned as the most important. 

Causcs of ityury to into plfttitB* mt ix * i 

^ ^ ^ ^£7ie plants require a good supply of rain-water to 

wash and invigorate the leaves, and tlie land must bo all along humid. If, owing 
to want of rain these conditions be not fulfilled, they must sutler in various ways. 
Generally their growth is checked, they become stunted, blight of some kind 
or other affects them, and the yield of fibre is reduced. If the drought is exces- 
sive, thic plants sicken and die. On tho other hand, excessive rain or inunda- 
tion, submerging the plants, always kills them. Grown up plants do not, 
however, suiter if partially submerged to tho extent of two or three foot of the 
stems. There is a tendency in such cases, however, of the sW^mergt^d portion 
of the stem throwing out acreal roots and suckers which make the fibre “ rooty.'’ 
The plants are subject to other accidents of a serious (.‘liaracter. Wo wcu’o 
told during our visit to the central and eastern districts that entire fields f>f 
jute had been destroyed by a kind of haiiT caterpillar called fthuapockd, wliich 
gelicrally comes in seasons of drought and cats up the loaves and barks of tho 
jute plants. The insc'ct is known by different names in different districts; but 
the names by wliich it is most commonly described are htchd and alnch/t, • 

129. Another equally destructive insect is tlie cricket, called differently 
uichingrd^ utrungd, or urchongd^ which burrows in the ground and (uther 
uproots the seedlings altogether, or destroys them by cutting away the root,s. 

i;fO. In the Rungporo district (Appendix R, No. 3d, p. xxiv), under tho 
uarao of chut te^ wo find mentioned, *‘a blight*. which injures the jdants during 
excessive rain when nock -high, drying up the leaves and thinning the stalk.” I 
sec also spoken of, in the 24-Pcrgunnahs, a “ kind of bliglit which is prejudicial 
to the growth of jute. In the months of Asliadha and Sravana, wlion tlie 
plants are breast-high, the leaves get crumpled up and the growth of the plants 
IS checked.” 

131. During protracted droughts In Mymensing, tho plants from want of 
moisture are visited by a blight called kdc/iurt^ when tho heaves become warped 
and twisted, whereby the growth of the plant is at once stopped. 

132. In cloudy weather, unattended with rain, destructive insects and cater- 
pillars of various kinds are known to be produced; but wo have not been able to 
collect any of these vermins. 

133. Tho information collected in Calcutta by the late Mr. Aiistruther aiid 

myself, before we started upon our tour in tho jute 

Alleged dotorioratinn pf jute and jj’^tricts, had iiicHiied US at first to bolievc that 

reckless 8olet:Uon ol lands. , ij* i i 

jute had of late deteriorated in quality ; accordingly, 
to ascertain the real state of the case, we not only invited the opinions of the * 
district officers on it, but also made it a point of special inquiry at the places 
we visited. 

134. Our first impressions of the subject, however, have been coiisider- 

. „ ably modified. The majority of the district officers 

Opinions against lo r egation. Europcj^i traders Slid manufacturers whom 

we consulted arc, with one or two exceptions, almost unanimously of opinion 
that the fibre has not of late deteriorated, and that the ryots have not been . 
reckless in the selection of the land on which it is cultivated. 

Dacca . — The Collector does not tliink that land is selected recklessly, nor 
is of opinion that the jute plant ii^ deteriorating.” 
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Mypimsing, — Th <5 Collector does not know how the quality of the jute 
is deteriorating, ‘*^nor that it can be said 4hat the cultivators have been reckless 
in selecting the land on which to grow the plant.” 

JDimgcporc. — ^‘Jute is not deteriorating from the present system 
cultivation,” and I,” says the Collector, do not consider that the cnltivsitc^rm* 
have been reckless in selecting the land on which to grow jute.” 

Bogra . — “ It does not appear that juilh is deteriorating under the pre- 
sent system of cultivation, and cultivators are careful in the selection of tlieir 
land.” ^ • 

Rajshahge , — The quality of jute has not deteriorated,” a^jd reckless and 
indiscriminate sowing is not resorted to.” 

Ftihna, — The quality of tlie plants,” writes the Collector, is not 
believed to be deteriorating from the present 8}\stein of cultivation, and its fall 
in prices is to be attributed to the extension of cultivation, and consequently to 
the largo outturn of jute, rather than to any deterioration in the (|uality of tlie 
fibre.” 

Tipfcrah. — “ There lias been no change one way or the other in the 
quality of the fibre in this district.” 1 do not consider,” adds the Cojilector, 
‘‘that land lias beem recklessly seh^cted. Native agriculturists* arc very long- 
headed in su(di matters.” 

^'Fhe Deputy Commissioner, who terms Jiiljiigorce “essentially 
a jute-growing district,” says “no” to the question whctiior jute has deteri- 
orated, and adds, “the cultivators seem tliorougUly to understand what they, are 
about.” 

Ihnghbj. — ''Hiej r 3 ’ots are not reckless in selecting jute lands,” and 
the ( ullector Joes not think “that the quality of jute is detorierating* ( if 
latt‘.” 


'XA-PiU'gmnahs , — In the Bal’uset and Sudder sub-divisions “ jute docs not 
seem to Lave becui d(‘toriorating in quality.” 

VunicaU , — The Cull(;ctor of tliis district is also of the same ojiinion. 

Dr. McDonnell, Managing Director of the Sc'rajgungo .lute Mills, 
observes : “ 1 do mit admit that tlie Serajgunge jut(^ is inferior, to wliat«it was 
three or lour years ago. 1 am inclined to tbiilk (and I see a great; deal of jute 
every day in the? 8erajguiige bazar) that the quality’ lias rather Inqiroved than 
utluTwise. I hold this opinion in opposition to tlib Calcutta, price-currents. But 
I would urg(^ that goods in a falling market are often dejirecaated and found 
fault with ; wdiilc were tlie market brisk and the diunand good, wai should hear 
no remark as to ((uality'. ” • , 

Mr. Gordon, Suiieriiiteudent of the Gouriporo ]\lills^ in Iiis statement 
says: “ I think tlie jut(^ is not as a rule deteriorating in quality." ( Ajipendix B, 
No. 21, p. xv). Mr, Tlioriiton states: “ Idie (piality has not I )e(‘n gradually 
deteriorating.” (Appendix B, N»x 40, p. xxix'. Mr. George observes : “I do 
not find that jute has deteriorated j indeed this y(‘ar I tliink it is if any tiling 
heller, but it varies in difibrent districts.” (Ajipendix B, No. 42, p. xxx.) 

, B>5. On th(3 other side of the ipiestiou J shall rejiroduce the opinions oi, 


Ojniuonn in fnvonrof the 


or refer to, the authorities most entitled to con- 
sideration. • • 


^IjUieL — Jn tliis district, wliero the cultivation is almost nomiiiul, the 
iiresent system is stated to have caused a deterioration In the quality of jute; but 
tlie defects of sysleiii to which this deterioration is duo arc not instanced. 

B,im<jporc. — I'lic only officer of a large jute district who liolds that jute* 
lias deteriorated is the Collector of Kungpore. Mr. Glazier writes: “It is 
generally (ioiisidored that the quality is deteriorating. IMost of the land in 
wdiich it is grown is too poor to produce plants strong enough to stand the 
steejiing; so that the fibre becomes rotten before it is sufficiently steeped.” 
But the Superintondent of Maharani Sarnamayf’s estates in tlu^ same district 
siiys tiiat the “ cultivators arc not reckless in selecting the land on wdiudi to 
grow the plants.” 

Furrcedponh — The Collector of this district, wffiere also jute is largely 
grown, makes a guarded statement withqgt conimittiiig himself to any decided 



Cultivation ('arried on without out- 
of-])0{‘kct expense. 
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opinion. He says : TJie fibre of the jute and other plants is reported to 
deteriorate in consequence of the rough process adopted to' separate it from 
the woody matter.” 

Mr. David and Baboo Modun Muhun Bysack, of Dacca, Mr. Constan- 
tipe of Soobuncolly in Mymonsing, Baboos Khetter Mohun Bose and Nolit 
Mohun Das of Calcutta, whoso opinions on this^ special subject carry weight 
with them, as well as almost ail tlfe dratddrs and traders with whom we have 
conferred, also hold that^the quality of jute has deteriorated of late. 

186. Without siding with either party, I believe I am justified in 
^ ' infening that in proportion to the increase of the 

cultivation the quantity of medium and inferior 
jute has been greater ^season after season. When the demand is groat and the 
prices high, as the}" have been for some time, people find a ready market for 
wl|,atever they can produce, and naturally become careless ; whereas a glutted 
market leads to the rejection of inferior articles, and consequently culti- 
vators are driven to the necessity of enro in improving the quality of their 
goods. This was well illustratca last year, when, with a glutted market, the 
demand was much less than the supply, and the demand which did exist was 
chiefly for fibre of the best quality, and good deal of it was sold at a cliea}i rate. 

137. Like the hemp-growing Russian peasant r)f olden times, the ryot of 
Bengal raises his rice and other crops with his own 
hands, aided only by the moinbers of his family, 
and it is rarely tliat even an agriculturist in easy 

circumstances employs hired labour. When his own family is underhanded, 
lie has recourse to the system of mutual co-operation which I have already 
described as prevailing in some districts p. 37), and under it the cultivation 
is carried on without any actual outlay of money for labour. , By this. moans 
he can grow a crop with little expense; and even rice, tlio staple prodiuui of the 
country, will not bo remunerative to him unless so grown. As long, therefore, 
as the ryot keeps within limits, that is witliin the working power of himself 
and his mmily, so long will the produce continue to bo fair. WheJi, however, 
he oversteps those limits and attempts to do than he is personally able, 
without incuiring the necessary exi)ense, the cultivation is not duly canul for, 
and some poVtion at least of the produce necessarily becomes of inferior 
quality. 

138. Here and there some intelligent r}"ots may be found who try to 

. avoid such mistakes. At G(>l)erdhone(i]i Rungpore) 

a few ryots said to mo when 1 was tlu3ro : “Wo »lo 
not, as a rule, grow jute on more than two or three doncs, but we produce good 
fibre. If we extend our fields, we will not be able to pay that attention to 
the cultivation of the plant and the preparation of the fibre so absolutely 
required for the ])roduction ol’ a good (piality of jute.” 

The cultivator is, as stated in the local reports, generally careful in select- 
ing the land whereon to grow jute ; hut a careful selection of land is not alone 
sufficient to secure a Buj)ply of good fibre. It is on tlie timely harvesting 
of the crop, the sufficient steeping of the stalks, and the careful dressing of the 
fibre, that tho superior quality of the produce in a great measure depends ; but 
it is almost ecjually necessary tliat the rainfall while tho crop is on tlie ground 
should not only bo sufficient, but also seasonable. 

139. ^lie high 2 }rices of tho season 1871-72 threw the ryot off his guard; 

. „ . . ^ forgetting his habitual caution he extended 

the area of ms cultivation beyond tho limits of LikS 
working power. Just at the time, too, when tho jute had to be harvested and 
steeped, he waj^ busy both in reaping the crops of aus rice and kaon^ as well as 
in preparing to sow the uman paddy. His attention being thus divided, the 
jute crop was neglected ; for even the ryot who could afford to pay found it 
rather difficult %o procure lured labour, especially in a season when not only is 
labour more constantly and largely in requisition, but when it is also to a great 
extent crippled by the sickness then so widely prevalent. The result was a 
crop of inferior quality, , 
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140. It has also been said to us by a majority of the jutc-j;^awcrs that at 
* the sowing season the furmha or paikars some 
common bargain auticipatively for tlfo ])roduce of 

the crop without maJdng any stipulations as 
to the quality of the fibre, so long as it is delivered to them at an average price < 
previously agreed upon. Thu^, these men in a manner offer a premium on tkd 
growth of inferior produce by encouraging^he ryot to bo less ciu^eful as to the 
quality than to the quantity of the fibre ho brings to the market. Carelessness in 
tying the jute into bundles or drums before it is perfectly dry also causes much 
deterioration. • • 


141. There are, however, many causes for the doteiioratiofl of jute, 
^ r irrespective of care on the part of cultivators. Even 

alter taking every precaution, a ryot may become 
perfectly helpless if the rainfall happened to be insufficient or uusoasonable. 
Last year, as already observed, ther5 was precisely this last difficulty to contend 
against. According to the Metcorolo^cal Reporter for Bengal, tho rains in 
most parts of these provinces were unusually light in 1872. Lower Bengal 
suffered from a deficiency , of rain in cvery^ month of tlie year, and with an 
extended area of cultivation a lai'ge portion of tho fibre necessarily turned out 
to be of medium and inferior quality. Again excessive rain, by driving tho 
agriculturist to reap his crop before it is mature, leads to much deterioration. 
The plants on low lands being in imminent danger of being drowned, the 
alternative is eitlKjr forsaking the entire crop, or by (mttiiig early to secure a 
c*.rop of inferior quality ; seb-intorest allows no room for hesitation as to which 
branch of* the altcTiiativf’ to accept. Jn short, with a large area of cultivation 
ov(^r a very mde tract of count ly, on lands of v(‘ry dissimilar character, ^nd 
nndc'r very dif[‘(‘rcnt (fireumstances, the influx of a large quantity of irderior 
jute into the market cannot bc»provcnted, and its measure must, increase pari 
pa,m( with the exhaision ()f the oiterpriso. I must add, however, that there 
is notliing to show that there has been any deterioration in the characler of 
the jute plant, or any universal falling off in the quality of its fibre. There 
is much tt*uth in what Dr. Mclfonell says of purdiasers lK‘CoTiiiiig: liard tg please 
in a glutted market to explain the reason of the complaiiit lately rais(jd in 
(Calcutta t >11 tlu' suhject. • • 


142. 1 now proceed to make a few remarks on tin* present system of cub 
fur un|)rovoinf.-ntiS in tivatiiig and preparing jute, and to indicate in wliat 

th*' ruitmv umi jiveranition oi jiito. , dir(‘(;tions it is suscoptilde of improvmnent. 

Most of the district olliciers and private gontlejiien wlio liave written 
on tlio subject have sug-gested no improvements under -cither head of the 
subject, Ixjing apparently disposed to leave tho existing state of things 
undisturbc'd. The Bengal jieasnntry, fondly attached to old *cust(>ins and 
traditions, are averse to any iniiovutioii on their eaistonuiry and traditional 
modes of cultivation and manufacture ; and it is needless tlierefore to say that 
the Oommission lAve received no help from tlimn, tliough they would of all 
ofhors most largely benefit by im])ruvenient. 

143. The directions in whicli unju-oveinents may be, easily and most b(me- 
fieij^lly efiected are — J) selection of seed, (2) rotation of crops and observance 
of fallows, and (3) care and attention in the season of reaping, and in the 
subsequent inani|)ulatioii of tlu^ filire. 

144. It is, I believe, sulliciently well known to tho peasa^itry tJiat soil 

• St^iertion or wjed. intend(?d for the jute crop must be well manured, 

ploughed, cleaned, and pulverized before it is 
sown ; but I do not tliink it Is known that seed from well-groMm plants 
produce a much better crop than those from weak, ill-growli, and unhealthy 
plants, and that a change of seeds, and seeds brought from distant fields, 
‘are likely to lead to improvement in tho plant. Dr. J. Fleming, the tlien 
Inspector of Drugs, in a letter to tlio Secretary to the Board of Trade, in 1808, 
speaking of the ,sunn fibre, observes ; — “ At Salsette, where it would appear sttnn 
ot the best quality in Hindustan is produced^ the ryots never sow their own 
seeds, but procure every year a fresh i^pply for that ])urpose from the Mahratta 
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country or ifrom tho Malabar Coast.” And what is true of sunn is equally so as 
regards juto. A careful selection of lyell-grown plants for seed and tho use of 
the best seed alone for cultivation might, I think, be inculcated as a first step in 
advance of tlie present system ; and it might be pointed out to agriculturists 
that an exchange of seeds between different districts might also bo tried, with 
the certainty of improvement in the quality of the fibre. On this subject 
Dr. McDonell, the Managing Director of the Serajgun^o Jute Company, 
writes : — No doubt a f^upply of good seed would be a desideratum, and some 
means, might be devised to this end, for it presents no great difficulty to 
establish dep6ts for the reception and disposal of the best jute seed, as I believe 
is done for cott6n.” 

145. Moreover, as jute is conceded on almost all hands to be an exhaust- 
' ing croj^, no high lands should bo planted with 
it oftener than once in two or even three years. 
That tlie productive powers of jute land have been generally over-taxed, is evident 
from the fact that of late more inferior fibre has been brought to tlie market 
than formerly, much of which must have been grown on exliausted soil. There 
is considerable difficulty, however, in carrying out a system of regular fallows 
at stated periods. The ryot cannot always afibrd to pay rent for fallow lands, 
and the prospect of recou])iiig two or three years’ rent by the sale of one year’s 
good crop is subject to so many contingencios, natural, commercial, and domestic, 
that few like to accept it. There is besides at present a great demand foi 
arable land for a variety of crops, and few can afford t<> forego pn'sent oppor- 
tunity for a future contingency. In the case of many ryots, a hiilim' of crops 
on their host lands after a two years’ fallow would be tantamount; to deatli ly 
starvation, oven if they could live during the fallow period on tiu' rnorcy of tlu^ 
maTuijun. 

14C. I observe that much fault lia.s been +’ound with tlu' present nietliod 
of harvesting the jnto crop. In the earh^ rluA s of 
time for reaping the Juto cultivation, it SCKUnS to hliVU bcxm tllO priudice 

to reap the jdants when mature, or approaclihig 
maturity. In a dcsj)atcli of tlic Secret Committco^of the Court of Directors to 
the Government of India, dated 4-tli December 1800, 1 find it staled : Wlnui 

the seed is nearly ripe the plant niust be ])ul]ed up.” ]\lr. Frusliard, Avi^ifing 
to the late Board of Trade, in July 1802, says: — “The French ])rof(i.ssors 
particularly warn us agaimst gatlioring of tho ])lant before it bo quite rijx^ when 
intended for cordage; for, say they, it never lasts, so long as that mu do from 
plant that liath been suffered t^ attain to j>erfect maturity'.” Toinihing tJiis 
j)oiiit Dr. Koxburgh, in a memorandum addiHissed, in October 1808, to the 
then Chief Secretary to the Goveniiiiciit, writes: — 

“It was pulled on the 2Hrd of August, when the seed was ripe, at whicli 
period tlie fibre is reckoned strongest, though of hai'slier texture than when in 
fiower.” To the same effect is a report by the Bub-export Warehouse-keeper, 
dated tho drd October 1808, to the Becretary to tho Boarc^ of Tra<le, where 
Mr. Larkins oh.serves: “I have invariably found pucka .sko/w, produced from 
a plant which lias not been cut until the seed has ripened ujxm it, to possess 
greater strength of fibre than tlio jf/tool or flower Dr. Florniiig, in tho 

letter already quoled fiom above, observes : “ Little or no loss will be inciuTcd 
for tho pucka sunn as it is called, nr that which is pulled after tlie seed 
lias como to maturity, is of equal value with jihool sunn, or that which 
is gatlicred when tho plant is in blossom. The former is coarser than tlie 
latter, but stronger and litter for cordage, though not so Avell suited for. 
canvas.” 

The above remarks made upon the culture of suiin ( Qrotalaria jimcea) 
are equally and' in every way ajiplicahle to tho cultivation of jute. Dr. 
Fleming, writing upon tlie subject in 1801, in tho form of questions and 
answers, asks: How is Wid pat prepared?” and answers, “ exactly in the 

same manner as the sunn. Tho mode of jiroparing it is liable to the same 
objections as that used by tho natives for making tho sunn, and the improve- 
ments recommended in regard to tho latter would he found equally useful for 
this plant.” 
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147. Infcrring^om analogy, I should say that jute for cordage ought to 
^ , ..u he cut in seed, hut for other purposes, sucli us the 

DiBtmetums to be observed with ^ i i i -v 

reference to fibre required for cordage nianufacturO Of gUnny, Carpet, &/C*, it KllOllld IHS 

and that for cnnviw. reaped in flower. The latter description of iibvo 

is not weak, while it is soft to the feel, and silky in appearance. Mr, Gordon,, 
the Superintendent of the Gouripore Mills, cut his jute in flower, and the sante 
practice is followed by a largo body of jute-^rowers, as will bo seen irom their 
statements appended to this report. * 


The same gentleman, in a paper which he h^ writtj^n on thc» culti- 
vation of jute, says: “And too much importance * cannot ,bc placed upr/n 
the facts that the cutting of the jute at the proper time in a great* measure 
determines its quality. If cut when the j)lant has* just reached its full 
growth and the flowers begin to ap])car, the fibre will he strong, soft, and free 
from liard root, which is so objecj:ionable ; on the other liand, if allowed to 
stand until decay lias set in, the fibre will be hard and of a brown colour, and 
no amount of care in tlie steeping will rpnicdy this. No proper tanks are provided 
for steeping in ; any small hole or ditch by the road side is used for a time ; 
these do well enough, but quantity after quantity is steeped in the same water, 
it gets so dirty tliat fibre st(3epod in it becomes discoloured and weak.’’ 


stalking before steeping. 


The question next arises whether flic stalks should be steeped in 
.• ^ water at once, or after a previous stacking. Jdr. 

os eeping. Eucliaiian, after reftu'ring to tho extensive manufac- 


ture of a very coarse but strong sack-cloth from the fibre of the Crotalaria 
juveea at Bangalore, remarks : “ 1’he plants after being cut down are spread 
out to the sun and dried.” Dr. Box burgh, in a letter to Government, dated 
the 20th April, 1<S0(S, d(;.scribes tlio results of certain experiments made by Ift’ni 
in those terms : “On the 22iul February last, wlieri tho plants were vigorous 
and in full blo.ssoin, twenty prettA largo hundlo.s were }>iille(l and managed as 
follows, with tho view of* asc( staining whether during the dry season drying 
the plant previous to stooping it, as formerly recommended to this Government 
by Dr. iflcming, adds strength to the clear flhrc, wliich the accompanying 
sampl(is tend to confirm, amf it is chiefly \^ith this view tlnrt I have! taken 
the lilierty of troubling Government with them.” Dr. FJeminj^ ni his paper 
noticed before, remarks: “ Instead of ])ul4ing thy ])laiits into water immediately 
after they arc pulled up, ilioy should first dry them in tho sun for two days, 
after wliicli they sliould steep tlieni.” 


This practice of drying the stalks for two da 3 \s before stooping is, as 
the statements of several agriculturists show, very common in tlie 24iPerguri- 
iiahs, Hooghly, Burdwau, parts of Bungpore, and in otlief jdaces in Bengal. 
It might, I think, with advantage bo more generally followed, as calculated to 
(conduce to the strength of the lihro. 


140. The Statistical Dejmty Collector of Jessore suggests that, after 
.. cutting, the stalks “should he pasKsed through a 

, ^ ’ mill formed like the native used in pressing 

flio juice of the sugarcane, and after they had been broken up, tlio loosened 
fibre should bo stcejied in brick-made tanks like tho indigo vats, specially made 
for that purpose;, and should he bleadiod as soon as the hark comes off easily 
and separates itself from the stalks. This would most probably render the fibre 
stronger.” TIktc arc, however, serious disadvantages to tliis procc.ss being 
adopted by the ryots. In tho first place the injury to the stalks will entail 
•loss ; secondly, to hire the laljour of pressing the stalks under rollers, and the 
cost and trouble of separating tho broken particles of the stalks from the fibre, 
which will in course of the process remain adhering to it, ^thereby making 
it woody, will add considerably to tho cost of production ;*and it is doubtful 
Jf the improved quality of tlio fibre and the consequent enhancomont of its 
'price will cover tho outlay. Mr. David, of Dacca, in a letter to the Corn- 
inissionor of Dacca, anent a system of model jute fixrm, has struck upon a 
similar idea, when suggesting that the plants should bcsteejicd in indigo vats. 
But he, however, has not shown that the cost of frequent pumping of large 
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Soleotion of water for rcttinjj 


quantities <yf water to fill up the vats, and the interestf on the first outlay for 
building extensive series of vats, can be covered by the expected improvement 
in the quality of the fibre. What is quite unfolt in a high-priced article like 
indigo, would be a serious drawback on a low-priced staple like jute. 

150. In regard to the retting process, I must, in justice to the Bengali 

j , peasant, observe that he is often obliged to allow 

' the pitots to remain steeping longer than the 

requisite time, sometimes from want of labour, sometimes from sickness, some- 
times from the more pressing demands of otlier crops, and sometimes also from 
tlie inclemency of w:eathhr, as a ryot with a small hut does not like to prepare 
the fibre '6n a rainy day, when ho would be unable to dry it properly. In sucli 
cases the stalks are oversteepod, and the fibre thereby loses strength and colour. 
On this point Dr. Fleming writes : ‘‘ For this no precise rule can be laid 

down, as the length of time for steeping must vary according to the temperature 
of 'the weather and the quality and quantity of water that is emfdoyed.” 
Again, The only general rule that can bo given is that the plants sliould be 
taken out of the water as soon as it is found that tho fibre or bark can bo easily 
separated.’^ 

151. As to tho water to be made use of in steeping jute, Mr. James 
Frushard, writing in 1801, remarks, that “tho 
plants will be sooner steeped in standing wat(3r 

than in a running stream, and sooner in stagnant, putrifing water than in 
one that is clear ; but that tlie clear standing water is nevertheless to be 
preferred.’^ 'l'’lio jute-growers in Bengal, as Mall bo seen from their statements, 
are already guided by these considerations in their choice of water, and 
whenever possible they always steep tho jute stalks cither in the still gulfs 
or pools of a river or in decl water. The diflicullies to be overcome under 
this head have already been referred to in paragraph 141. 

152. The operation of separating the fibre is effected by the majority 

^ . of ryots by shakes and jerks in the water, but 

para iot» 0 1C re. Fleming and Dr. Boxburgh arc against 

this method. The former gentleman says : — T am unwilling to* give up 
altogether the mode of peeling by the hand, as I find it strongly rocommfjndod 
ill a letter frcfin the Lords of th6 Privy Council to the Couii; of Dinictors, 
dated the 6th of February ISOd, in which it is alleged that tho sunn prepared 
by peeling is likely to excel materially in strength that in Mdiich the fibre is 
dislodged from its natural situation.” Dr. Roxburgh, Mriting in 1808, 
says: — “For peeling less stee}7ing seems to bo necessary than for separat- 
ing the fibre after the Bengal modes, and in the former case they are less 
entangled, and give more support to each other than in tlio latter.” This method 
is also familiar to some of tlie jute districts, and the Commission found it 
actually practised in parts of Myinensiiig and in Backorgungo and Furrecd- 
pore. The fibre, wlien jiecled off, is certainly less towy, and it would, I think, 
be better if this mode mxto generally adopted throughout tho jute tracts in 
these provinces. 

158. But whatever care and attention may be previously bestowed in the 
cultivation of the plant and the preparation of the 
fibre, all wall have been utterly thrown away if the 
jute be not thoroughly dried before it is made up into skeins ; and, guided by 
what I have heard, I certainly think that tho wot state in which the fibre, 
either from tlie ryot’s carelessness, or his wish to increase the weight of the 
fibre, is too often tied up, may be safely accepted as one of tho principal causes 
of that inferiority in its quality which has been so much remarked upon of late. 

154. The Collector of Furreedpore suggests a factory system' of manu- 
^ facturing. He says: — “As a rule (jute) is cul- 

' tivated by men of very small means, none of 
whom possess the necessary capital to purchase any kind of machinery. If, 
however, a sufficient margin of profit would be gained by bringing a better 
article into the market, European enterprise should be available to set up the 
required machinery. The raw plant could be purchased of tho jyot, and be 
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manipulated in a factgry, and if a mark was adopted as is done with silk and 
indigo, the product would, without doubt, reimburse any speculator who was 
in a "position to attempt to manufacture in a tract which so abound with all 
kinds fibrous plants as this district.” But, as stated in paragraph 149, it is 
doubtfi4 if the improvement in the quality will bo such as to cover factoT;y» 
wages fd^ work which is done ‘by the cultivator as a leisure-hour occupation, 
without incurring any out-of-j)ockot expense? 


155. The employment of machinery for the separation of fibre cjjeaply 
. „ and eflectually would doubtless be very dcsjrabl(\ 

uehmery OTfleimratuig o )re. and it WOuld bc WOrtll the wllilo of (.TOVCWmieilt tO 
offer premia for machines for the purpose. The primary conditions which a 
machine for the purpose is to fulfil are — Lv/, that it inuSt be so cheap that it 
would be within tlierojlch of the bulk of the cultivators of tin's country ; 2n(ly it 
must bo so easily worked that ryots of ordinary intolligcnco should be able to use 
it; and, 9 a/, it must be so siniple that any village smith should })o able to put it 
to order when required. Such a machine would effect a radical cliangc for the 
])etter in the present rude and defective process of separating the fibre. The 
American Ramie machlinj is said to be very effectual in soijaratiug the fibre of 
jute from its stalks; but I am not aware of the cost of the macihine. Unless 
its cost bo so low as to bring the machine witliin tluj reach of ordinary cultiva- 
tors, it would pr«>ve unavailing, as paid factory -labour in largo establishments 
will not bo able to compote with the private enterprise of cultivators wdio 
devote their leisure hours to the undertaking, but w4io would Hot, and could 
not tender such leisure to facitors. 


15G. All improvements and changes imply greater outlay of labour aiid 

capital than what arc now devoted to the onti r- 

the only incentive to improve. 

the ryot docs not find that the ]jrice of liis produce 
will be regulated by its quality alone ; tliat the best quality will command the 
lughest price ; and that inferior fibre will prove the least remunerative b) him. 
Something may be done by diffusiiig informath-u as to what .alterations and 
changes in the present modes of cultivation ?ii id of inaniifacture%re likely to 
improve the quality of jute; but the only doimmstration which wil? really lead to 
the general adoption of improved methods of cultivation ami mani}>ulatioii is 
prt)fit. As long as it cannot be shown clearly that iiufirovcmcnt in quality will lead 
invariably to higher profits, the culti vatur will never abandon the pnxsess which, 
without any appreciable strain on his resource of cajntal and labour, iiovv brings 
him such large returns. I cannot better illustrate this tlian ,by roi'orcnce to the 
extension of the trade in jute in tliis country. As already shown in paragraph 40, 
jute lias been grown in India from about, or before, the tinu? of the Mahiihliarat ; 
and doubtless a ])rettjj^ large quantity of tlie fibre was proeJm^ed in tho 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, both for homo consumption and 
for gunnies for the pa(;king of articles for exportation ; probably also for 
tbp manufacture of cordage in tbo different roperies adverted to in paragraph 55. 
But tho raw material was never exported. Trial shi])nionts of the fibrci 
were first made in the tenth decade of the last century, and though these 
were very favorably noticed (para. 55), and laid the fimndatioii for a 
lucrative foreign trade, no systematic, nor any material, aid was given to it by 
Govcnimeut, and the exports languished from that time to tlie^ close of the 
third decade of this century. hVom Appendix H, page Ixiv, it *will lie seen 
that tlie total export in 18:»J8-29 ciime up to only 9G4 cwt., and valued at 
Rs. 620-14-0. I have no returns at hand for previous years, but I have no 
reason to believe that tho oxjiort of the fibre in any previous .year was at all 
great. From 1828-29 the trade in tho fibre seems to have gone on rising very 
steadily. At the close of the first five years from that date the export rose to 
^5,333 cwt. In the next five, tho average was 67,483 cwt. The next quin- 
quennial average was nearly double of the’ preceding one (1 17,047? cwt.}, and it 
doubled again in 1843-44 to 1847-48 (234,05^1 cwt.) This steady increase in 
the production of the fibre was effected |olely by the energy of the ryots, without 
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any extraneous aid whatever. Ho found tlio occupatipn profitable, and he 
engaged in it with alacrity, devoting his own land, time and capital » 
cultivation which ho understood thoroughly, and which he found always brought 
, him a fair return. Tho fibre was gradually better and better knowi^ by the 
ivanufacturers in. England, and as the demand rose, so did the supplf. Tlio 
superior (quality of Kussiaii fiax, and its moderate price at tho time was, 
however, a serious impediment irt the extension of the jute trade, oven if it 
had been, which it certainly was not, well known to manufacturers, hew 
would* seek the jute fibre in distant India who could get tlie superior Russian 
fmx at about t)je same ‘price so much nearer homo. The Russian war of 
l«54-55 upset this state of things. The importation of flax was stopped, and 
English manufacturcrsfwerc driven to the necessity of finding a substitute, and 
jute at this juncture appeared tho most promising. It was nearly as good as flax 
inequality; it was cheaper, and it was gi'own in a dependency of the British 
Cr(wn, where it could bo cultivated to any extent desirable. The stocks in the 
market were bought up at high prices, and the demand for tho fibre in Bengal 
was brisk. The ryot perceived his opportunity, and seized it of his own accord, 
without any prompting or aid worth the name. He kept up the supply to the 
full extent of tlie doniand, and tho average of (^xpoil; rose from 909,724 cwt. in 
1858-r»9 to 1802-00, 2,028,110 cwt. in 1800-04 to 1867-68, or nearly three-fold 
more than that of tho preceding five years, or over eight times more than tlu^ 
supply of the year before the breaking out of tho Russiaii war. The total 
value of this export was Rs. 0,12,95,929. The last (piinquennial average was 
48,58,102, cwt., valued at Ks. 0,01,00,220. The period from 1828-29 to 1872-70 
is just forty -live 3 ears, and the trade has risen during that period from 
0(s4 cwt., valued at Rs. 020 in 1828-29, to 7,255,089 cwt., valm^d at 
Rs. 4,20,49,020 in 1872-73. It is usual with some to descant on the ajmtliy, 
ignorance, and want of enterprise of the people of tliis country generally, and of 
the in particular; but the figimis here given irrove beyond the sliadow of 
a cavil that they arc, notwitli standing tlurr real and alleged defects, sufiiciently 
long-headed thoroughly to understand their interests, and cajrablc of creating 
and extending an industr}" in five and forty years to the value of nearly hnir and 
a quarter* milioris pound sterling, Vitliout aii)^ aid wliatcver from without. That 
they arc cairalJle, likewise, of sustaining this trade and ttxtciiding it, if required, 
ana made worth their while, none wiR, I feel certain, venture to question. As 
long as the ti’ade will bo profitable they will do all tljat is needed ; l)ut strong 
eommoii sense and loiig-lieadodiicss will m»t accept theories for facts, nor adopt 
luiw methods and systems because they are new, or because they are told to 
adopt them. The tuiw methods and systems must he proved to Ixi real iinprove- 
nients, calculated for certain to add to their lu-ofits, tu* tiny will have none of 
them. To illustrate this subje<d furtlier, I may here also advert to a, fact which 
is of inu(;li moment. The high prices and heavy domauds for jute in 1871-72 
w^ere quite sullicient to induce the ryot, in the following year, to increast^ 
the area of his cultivation by ab{)ut 30 per cent, over that of the preceding 
year ; but liis customers failed to respond to his enterprise. The jmrehasprs 
fell back, the pi ices fell, and the market wms glutted ; as a necessary conse- 
quence the ryot. was a Jieavy loser, and lie at once reduced the area of his 
cultivation from about 925,899 acres in 1872 to nearly^ 517,107 acres in 1873. 
In short, the best and (jnly incentive to the extension of the jute trade is, as in 
all (jlber cases, j)rofit ; and as long as European manufacturers will keep it up by 
a steady demand at remunerative prices, so long there will be regular improve- 
nients, both in the quality and quantity of the supply; but sudden and heavy 
falls in prices will tell seriously against both. 

357. Tho Jnfluenco of the jute cultivation on tho country and tli© 
iT]fiuMnr'(* of cnitivaiion on the con- population is variously described in tho local 

dltion of llio people. TOportS. 

In the Sonthal Pergunnahs, Maldali, Howrah, and Bhaugulporc, the culti- 
vation, being limited to sxipply only the local demand for the fibre, has 
produced no marked influence on- the country, the people, or tho production of 
food-grains. 
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In PurneaL — The cultivatioii of jute,’’ it is said, has had a most beneficial 
effect both on the pedple and the soil. It is in man;^ respc^cts lik (3 indij^o : it 
can b^ ^rown with advantage upon land, which, after it has been Veapod, caiibo 
sown with mustard, and ‘in some cases with rice, &c.” I do not think,’' adds 
the Cofeecior of the district, “ the cultivation has had the effect of decreasing 
the araJpnt of cereals or othej* crops grown, but has simply been the cause bf 
more larM being brought under cultivatioJi.’* 

In Julpigori. — The cultivation has operated •beneficially. It brings 
money into the country and betters the condition of the inhabitants. Although 
cultivation of jute increases, cultivation of other crops doc^s nbt decrease, as 
obvious from the fact that inucli high land still lies fallow.” * • 

In Cooch Behar — The cultivation of jute contributes to the prosperity-of 
the country and population. It has not affected the production of tho necessary 
amount of cereals,” &c. 

In the Darjeeling District. — “ The soil being rich and fertile, the growth has 
110 effect whatever on the production of cereals, &c. The profit tliey (tho cul- 
tivators) make in jute is clear gain.” • 

In the 2A:-Pergunnahs. — “ The indiscriminate cultivation of jute in the. 
JBaraaet sub-division is said to enricli tho ryots who grow tho crop, and the 
jmkars and maliajuns tlivouglx whose hands the fibre passes.” 

In the Alipore Division. — “ It does not appear that tho cultivation of jute, 
as it at present cx.ist.s, affects the country and population materially, &c. Owing 
to tho iiicrcjase of jute cultivation, the cultivation of Iriri robiy one of the impor- 
tant cereals, has become neglected.” • 

Jn the Dim ir hat Sub-division. — “ The cultivation is carried on advan- 
tageously in a pecuniary point: cereals less prodiic(Hl.’’ ^ 

Jn the Satkhlra Sub-division . — “ Uico is not affected by jute cultivation, 
wliicli is a paying crop, being neither expensive, nor troublosouio, nor precarious.” 
“ Tho condition of tho jute cultivators has decidedly iiuprovcd ; indeed up to a 
c(U’taln point the condition of the jieople must necessarily improve as tluj 
market prices of food-grains will rise. No loss land is u.sod for food grains; of 
eoiirso tliere is a limit to the extension of this advantage : whether that would over 
bo rea(diod depends on Europe* not on us. Fw»od-graiu cultivation, iiocessafily 
d('.creascs as cultivation spreads.” • • 

Dacca. — The CollcM'.tor considers ^H1 m 3 ctfect.of tho luso of the jute cultiva- 
tion is ail uumixed benefit to the people, provided it is not cari’led to excess ; but 
again this works its own cure, and there is a reaction as there is this year. So 
long as a man keeps within the limits of tho working power of liLs Family and 
servants, his jute crop is so much cash in his pocket, and I attribute a very 
great deal of the prosperity of tho cultivating class here to the influx of hard 
cash in return for jute.” 

Backergungc. — ‘^Iu]<S71 cultivators as a body aerjuirod a good deal of 
money by the sahi of jute, as the price ruled eiKUinously liigli. La.st year tlio 
I 0 .SS sustained by them has been more than j)ro[)ortiouato, the price realized 
b(‘iug not even just sufficient to cover the expenses incurred iii tlic producthm, 
Tlfb cultivation has not yet bcmi carried to any sucli extent as to affect 
materially cither tlie country or the people in goiioral, or the reduction of the 
necessary amount of cereals, <&c.” 

Furrecdporc . — “ The extension of jute cultivation has, it a})pcars, only 
affected the production of the aus paddy, which has decreased in proportion ; 
it has not in any way injuriously affected tho country or poy)ulatiim, the profits 
arising from jute cultivation being to some extent spent on purchasing grain 
from surplus-producing districts.” 

Mgmmsing. — ‘‘ In an economic point of view, jute has been an immense 
boon to tho inhabitants of My mensing. It has enabled them* to utilize lauds 
whfch were previously of little value, and it has poured silver into the district 
till tho great bulk of the people are decidedly raised above a condition of 
jioverty. At tho same time, 1 am not of opinion that tho production of cereals 
has been diminished to any appreciable extent, if indeed ii has been diminished 
at all. I am sensible of the difficulty of applying abstract rules of political 

0 
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economy to, the state of things around u§ in India ; but the following points 
may be noticed as bearing on this part of the question the price of rice 

has not risen in the last four years ; 2nd, even if the price of rice had riae^soine- 
what, this would have been sufficiently accounted for by the rise of price which 

# would naturally follow the influx of silver rising from the sale of jute; prd, as, 
irt spite of this, rice has not risen, it follows thaj; rice cultivation mjtst have 
been extended and not diminished; it is impossible, howevei*, to say 
what quantity of the silver which has flowed in has passed into circulation, 
as, of course, only silver in circulation can affect prices, and the quantity 
of silver hoarded' in this district is very considerable. But apart from consider- 
ations of -this kind, I can state with tolerable confidence, from my knowledge 
of the district and my experience as a settlement officer, that the production of 
cereals is not diminid:iiTig. It is seldom that the ryot is tempted to sow jute 
upon lands which ought to be devoted to rice, as ho has generally the command 
of lands of inferior quality, which arc nevertheless very well adapted for jute.” 

. liungpore . — The increase in the cultivation affects the population, which 
is nearly wholly agricultural, in a very favorable manner, as far as pocunialy 
matters go ; they get much more profit out of this farming.” The district 
has always a surplus of cereals, and the increase in jute cultivation has only 
affected it to tiio extent that there is less rice exported since jute lias taken 
its place.” 

Fuhna . — The extension of the jute cultivation, especially in Serajgurige 
sub-division, has been the means of adding considerably to the income of the 
ryots. Large sums of money were made by. the industry in the years 1809, 1870, 
and 1871, and the losses sustained in 1872 were not equal to the amount 
formerly gained. There has been indeed a contraction of the area of laud de- 
voted to the cultivation of rice and other cereals ; the production has therefore 
necessarily suffered, though not, I believe, to an alarming extent; hut it does 
not appear to have afibeted the country or tlie population, iuttsinuch as the 
proportion of land under jute cultivation is considerably small when compared 
to the large area set apart for the cultivation of other crops ; and the quantity 
of rice, &c., grown therefrom is more than sufficient for local consumption.” 

# # # u But, on the whole, I think that the ’ advantages of the cultivation 
outweigh the <}isadvantages in ordinary times.” 

Rajshahge , — “The cultivation of jute has improved the condition of the 
ryots, owing to the high price which ruled the market during tln*co or four 
years, does not admit of a question. Every mau will exert himself to raise that 
article which has a growing demand and a ready market, and wiiich brings him 
a handsome n^tum. The market will alWa}'s fluctuate, and it is ditlicult to fore- 
tell how long the present state will continue ; the gains of ])ast years well keep 
the cultivators in their pitch of activity for some time to come, and they will 
go on with the cultivation so long as they will tind it remunerative. No danger 
need bo anticipated that the extension of the cultivation of jute would cause a 
diminution of food-grains. The proportion of the land occupied in tlie cultiva- 
tion of jute compared with the proportion of tlm arable land in the district is 
entirely small, and if a few square miles of land were devoted to the cultivation 
of jute, it cannot affect the general state of the district. The soil that grows 
early paddy will grow jute, and jute is alternated with early paddy.” 

Dinagppore. — “ I'ho present cultivation of jute affects the country and 
population favorably ; when the market is high it has no effect on the production 
of the necessary amount of cereals, because tlioro is plenty of land for both.” 

Bogra , — “ Many people have enriched themselves by cultivation of jute, 
but in many instances the jute has been cultivated to such an extent that the 
supply of other cereals has fallen short, and the people have suffered in conse- 
quence.” jiito plant tends to the decrease of other crops, leaving 

less room for their growth, and destroying tho fertility of the land in the cotlrse 
of three or four years.” 

Midnap)ore,-—^^ The cultivation of jute is carried on to a comparatively 
small extent, and hence the manner m which it is affecting the country and 
the population is not remarkable. Most of the jute grown is used by the 
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cultivator for his domestic purpose. A ^ portion of the surplus is sold at its 
several markets. If there is any residue it is exported to Calcutta or clscwliere ; 
but my boliof is that, if anything, the district imports.” # ♦ # ^‘However 

• useful mto may bo to the people, it does not contribute to their wealth to 
an ext^ deserving of notice. As to the effect of cultivation of jute on tlie 
product™ of cereals, &c., it jtnay be stated that the plant is sometimes growii 
as an edging to the sides of ground cultivate with Uri kulai^ aus paddy, &c., 
but this is done not so much to protect the crops from the inroads of catth^, or 
to affect them in any other way, as not to leave uncultivated the sides of the 
ground on which the crops are grown.” * • [ ^ 

Booghhf . — ‘^Juto is a very profitable crop to the ryots; and since itF 
cultivation has increased, it has improved the condition of hundreds of ryots. 
It has in some measure superseded the cultivation of (tun paddy and indigo, 
which last in some places rotated with jute, but it has not interfered with 
any other produce.” • • 

Goalparah , — The jute cultivation, as it at present exists, does not in 
aity way aflcct the country and population. It is reported by the zemindar of 
Kurubarreo that the ryots of that pergunnah resort to jute cultivation somewhat 
to the neglect of the growing of other grains, even to rice, because of the 
superior profit arising from jute cultivation.” 

158. 1 have quoted largely from the district reports to show what the 

„ , ^ .V difierent local officers think of the effect of the 

Opimono tie ommiasion, oxtonsion ofjute Cultivation in the country; but I 

(.•aiinot, I regret, concur with them in the opinion that jute has not, injuriously 
trenched upon the land which used formerly to be devoted to food-grains and 
other crops. From Appendix H (p. Ixivc^^^-^.) it will be seen that export 
trade in jute has increased from 490 maunds in 1828-29 to 10,342,081 mauf^ds 
in 1872-73. At five maunds per beegah, the 496 maunds of 1828-29 would 
represent an area of 99 boogahs, and the 10,342,081 maunds of 1872-73 an oi'ea 
of 2,068,410 beegahs, •an increase of from 99 to 2,008,410 beegahs. I 
have not boon able to proijure returns of the export trade in gunny-bags from 
1834 to 1800 ; but the increase from 1803 to 1872-73 has been from 28,122,524 to 
32,707,930 pieces. The pieces were not of upiform size ; some? wore long rolls, 
others small pieces fit for gunny bags ; theix total value for thq year 1872-73 
was Jls. 83,07,029, which would give aju average of about 15 pice per piece. 
Calculating each piece to w^eigh at an average 1^- seers, the total of 1872 would 
represent 1,203,522 maunds of jute witliout taking into consideration the 
cjuaiitity \vasied and thrown aw'ay as useless tow, or an area of 240,704 bcegalis. 
Add to this about as much more for rope and twine and for the number of gunny- 
biigs manufactured in the country and semt out with increased expoi’ts in rice, 
oil-seeds, pulses, and other articles, and the total would represent the enormous 
area of 2,549,824 beegahs of land devoted to jute cultivation for export trade 
only. TJie demand for jute for liomo consumption has also increased greatly; 
but of that I have no data to go by, and must therefore leave it out of my 
<*aiculation. Of the largo area under jute above shown, at the highest estimate 
oife-fourth is newly reclaimed land which was not formerly under cultivation, 
and a sixteenth more, land disengaged from indigo cultivation, and the remain- 
ing eleven-sikteonths, or over two-thfrds, represent the quantity which has been 
alienated principally from food-grains. I say “ principally from food-grains,” 
because it is certain that the rc(juirements of foreign markets have caused an 
increased cultivation of oil-seeds and ^julses, and not only no land hits been 
alienated from them, but a part of old rice and other lands have been devoted to 
them; the bulk of the alienation has consequently fallen upon rice. The 
demand was sudden ; it fell uiu^qually on different parts of the country, making 
the greatest exactions on those j)arts where jute was most grown ; there was 
not sufficient time alloy^ed for reedamation of wastes, and the ryot had to 
4iake up whatever land was ready at hand and .wliat ho could conveniently 
spare, and the Helds which yielded food-grains were the first to yield a portion 
of their area to jute. This enormous alienation cannot but tell against the 
food-supply of particular localities;, especiall;^ as, owing to want of means of 
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Tfee gr^tial but steady inowMft^ I a,ert l.aye otlier 

W , of 1854 proves -egolve into iacr^^ jRcreased 

*p&Me» at work; f aSS'to othej: tiian food-crops fortfie^ople of 

export rocanslarjpr areas a ^ ^ ^ tte ahcnation 1ms 

the country. I should «dd, ft ’as to be injunously felt; while it has 
c. r,«W,d the supply ot tooa as bxr onpo;«„ *„ 


The effect of tJm^oxtoi.sion of juto cultivation in the county may 

loJ. llieettctcoi ^^xaiiiined here from , mother point oi riw'. 

Satiitarv I'ff'tt* nf .i”*' raUivation. fpjja pn)ce8S of prop.'iriiig tlio dbro is one which 

Opinions of local ortk'ors. C‘lllSt\S OXtOllsive of iailks UlUl /V/tV /.v 

by the rotting of the parcn'chynm of the bark, an.l it is necessary to iimairc 
Xt effect /.hSt /.as on the luJh of the jmwb enga-wl m the work, ms also on 
thatofthoir iwig'hbours. Tha subject curly uifvne ted ni\ iittcfitioiij, am the 
(Hstrlct o/Iicci\i and civil surgeons were accordingly reqnostod to invour the 
Oifiawisslon with thvir opinions on that head* 77io following arc oxtriicts from 
the local reports which have alluded to flic nmticr : — 

Sttdder tSub-divismi of (he 24-Pergnnnahf<. — Wlion Jute is steeped in /iny 
pond or tank within a village, it emits a smell injurious to the hciilth of tlio 
inhabitants,’’ 


Barasef, — The indiscriminate cultivation of jute * # ♦ is injurimiH 

to the health of*tho people, as it poisons the watef-supply of (he country, which 
is already bad^cnough.” • 

The District Otllcer in CoQch Beli^ir also expresses a similar ojiinion. 

Jessore. — ‘‘ The steeping of the jute plant in stagnant pools within 
villages emits a most offensive smell, and causes the drinking water to become 
very foul, and thUsS a soui’ce of sickness to the surrounding population is 
engendesred.” 

Jjacca, — Dr. AViso Ksays: It is impossibhj to find out if the emanations from 
jute while stee})ing arc injurious to health, as the bheeis are extensive swamjis 
in which vegetable matter is already decaying, and it is extremely unlikely 
that the additional amount derived from the rotting jute can add in any 
appreciable measure to the noxious gases which are produced under such 
circumstances. I can, moreover, positively assert that during the past seven 
years no outbreak of cholera in this district has been traced, or even attributed, 
to the steeping of jute.” 

My experience,” says the Civil Surgeon, Dr. Shaw, of the 
effect of jute cultivation upon the health of those employed in cultivating it, 
has taught me — 

1st — That the actual cultivation of tlie plant Is not injurious. 

2nd . — That wlien the plant is cut down and is undergoing the process 
of steeping, the exhalations froig, it are decidedly injurious. The symptoms 
I have most commonly observed in those exposed to the influence of these 
exhalations are nausea, head-ache, and diarrhma. There can be no doubt 
that the contirmanco of these symptoms predisposes to other diseases, such 
as fever, dysentery, and cholera. Last year the first appearance of cholera 
in anything like a severe form in this district was at Dewangunge, in the 
Jamalpore sub-division, where, owing to a fall in the price of jute, the cultivation 
of it was almost abandoned, and -' whole fields of it, covering a large area of 
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.mti dysentery were *vety prevalent; and a very fetal epidetiaic* of cholera 
isi^^eedc^di whicty in lees than amon^, cartied off about 400 peoploiu the villagjiss 
emv^be \/k»r of the Brahmapootra, in the juriisdiction of Dewangunge thannah, 
by. 5io ^aia«*a very thickly populated aroa.’^ ... 

TlK^i^Collector of the dietj^ct writes Some officers whom I have con- 
.suited ar0 very strongly of opinion that, from a sanitary point View, jute 
cultivation has had a very injurious effect. Mr. Donough, the Deputy’ Magis- 
trato of Jfunalpore, expresses himself in the following terms on this part oi 
^tho subject The atmosphere becomes so vitiated in ^11 thef localities where 
f-jute is extensively cultivated by the very offensive effluvia arising 4rom the 
f- jjrfcagnant water in the pools and ditches in which the jute plants are rotted 
r! previous to the fibrous bark being removed from the sfalk, that soon after the 
'" manufacturing is over endcmical cholera and other diseases break out, and 
hundreds of the people dio regularly ^very year at that season. And oven wljen 
the plant is macerated in running streams, the water and surrounding air are 
similarly impregnated with tlie offensive effluvia.’ I give these views as those 
of an experienced officer, but not as myself in any way endorsing them. Of the 
unpleasantness of the smell ther(i can be but one oj)imon ; but an unpleasant 
smell is not nocossarily unwholesome ; and the smell in question is not unlike 
that of a tan-pit, \yhich, I believe, is considered rather wholesome than other- 
wise, I do nut fliink thcrci is the slightest ground for assuming any connection 
between jute cultivation and outbreaks of cliolera or of any other disease.” 

Jlunfjpore. — Dr. Ghosts says ; The causes of cholera are not so well ascer- 
tained as to warrant us to give a decided opinion as to whether the steeping of 
jute cau^ses cholera or not. It may, however, ho said with a tolerable amoipit 
oi* certainty that cliolcTa is not directly produced by insanitary (umdition 
hrouglit on by the process, f^r lu'ups of instances a.'o known in which wdiole 
districts have boon filled with the stoncli from the piitr ifying jute without tlicro 
being a single c?aso of cholera ju’osent in them. On the other hand, evidence 
is not wanting to show tliat, though not a direct (iuiise, decomposing vegetable 
matter in tlie drinking water yuparts an undue activity to the germs of cholera, 
should they bo present,” ^ • 

‘‘ Tlio stx'cping of jute,” he continues, ‘‘Vendors impure two fU the essential 
articles that keej) up life, viz. air aUd wafer. During the rains, wheU 
ditches are full of water, jute is stco))od in them. The stench that is given 
out is v(?ry disagreeable, and cannot but be a ]>rolilic cause of periodic fevers 
and bowel-coin|)iaints. In addition to those \veather diseases, tiio breathing 
of the air must produce an impc'ihict (condition of nutrition, making itself 
evident in an enlarged coiuliti(iii of the spham. Tliougli tlie.se ditches are 
not used as sources of wat(?r-sii]jjdy, yet after lioavy rainfall they overflow 
and mix with tlie surface <lrainage, get into wells, rivers, and tanks. When 
the water-supply is tlius tainted, it must liave a prejudicial effect on the health 
of the j)eople.” 

, “ It so hap])ons that the jute-growing districts in Bengal are more or loss 
malarious, and tliercfore it is impossible to ascertain how much of the fevers 
and dysentery prevalent in these places arc owing to malaria,^ and how much to 
the steiq)ing of jute.” 

“ I am strongly of opinion that the steeping of jute has much to do with 
the fevers that prevail in tho districts whore that fibre is grown during the 
months of August and September.” 

On the same subj(H?t the Collector writes : — It is an oi>on question 
whether the extension in jute stec]>ing lias not affected the health unfavorably 
in making tho epidemics of cholera more frequent and deadly.” 

Rajslmhye . — “ Tlie present motlioil,” Avrites the Collector, “ of soaking the 
into in ponds and. stagiiiint pools is atioiidod witll inconvenience from the 
offensive smell which the steeping gives rise to. The healtli of the men in the 
neighbourhood where jute is Avashod is considerably affected by the disagToe- 
ablo effluvia Avliich rises from the AA^ater,” 
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Fubna* — Dr. Davies writes : “ I have 'lately been on a tour through the 
district, visiting the jute market of Serajgunge, among other places, and 
t 9 ok the opportunity of making itiquiries as to the prejudicial effects of 
jute-ffteojnng, but tailed to discover that tho stench arising therefrom^ caused 
any particular diseases to break out.” * ^ llie stagnant water 

'in which jute is steeped, if afterwards drunk^ to save tho trouble^) perhaps 
of fetching better from a distance, would doubtless bo apt to cause bowel-com- 
plaints of a more or less,,serious nature.” For this reason “ the steeping of jute 
is, to a certain extent it may be, and I think is, only to a small extent prejudi- 
cial to the inhabitants of the district in which the plant cultivated.” 

* I qttach,” says flio Collector, some importance to tho hict that jute 
produces a jnostoflensivo smell while being stooped, thus adding a new horror 
to the dreadful autiimi;. of Eastern Bengal.” 

Bofjirah. — Mr. Lyons: “ (1) Tho living plant is not noxious to liealth, but 
thp occupation c)f pro])aring tho fibre is sq, in as far as tho o])orator has to 
work for days and hours togotlier in water up to the middle ; hence, his greater 
liability to rheumatic affections, boAvel-complaints, and fever. (2) When the 
process of steeping goes on in a rapid, running stream, sar as is tho case in 
the eastern tracts of this district in the Daokola and Benyali rivers and 
other running streams, tlie efibet upon health is not noticcahle; but where 
the process of st(‘e])ing goes on in tanks and stagnant bodies of water, it 
undoubtedly allbc^ts tlie health of tlio inhabitants injurioUriy by producing 
bowel -affect ions and symptoms closely allied to those of cholera.” 

“ 1 cannot but believe that the stench arising from the stetping of jute; 
plant is dclotorious to health, as all stenches are.” 

As in the places 1 visited the ste(‘ping v^as carried on in running streams, 
I did not find cases of sickness attribntahle to jut(vstce])ing.” 

I liave, however, little doubt in my mind tliat, could I visit places where 
tho rotting goes on in tanks and stagnant ponds, I could find that mucli serious 
sickness could fairly be attributed to infcctc'd air and water.” 

The Collc'ctor adds: Tho smell from llui sutural ed jute ])undles and from 
the water in which tliey have boon immerged is prejudicial to lujaltli, fever and 
diarrlicca ensuiifg from it.” 

The immersion' pf the plant in stagnant ])ools causes decom- 
position and sends up ef1luvia,*wljich [dlbcts tljo liealth of tho j)eopl(‘.” 

Goalparah. — Dr. J. Slane : 1 am disjiosed to believe that the steeping 

of jute in tanks, even tlioiigh accompanied with stench, will not jireju- 
dicially influence tho health of the inhabitants ro.siding in tlie neiglibour- 
liood <if the tanks so lung as they abstain from Tising tlie water for 
drinking or bathing, l^he mere rotting of A^(^getable matter in water, 
unless under exceptional circuin.staricos, judging from analogy, does not 
produce disease. 1 liave known large <|uantitios of liorse litter at the 
ilaupj)er Stud thrown into tanks for conversion into manure, and never 
knew the slightest ill-cdfects ))ioduc(Kl on the healtli of tho European officers 
and native establishment. Indeed eholera is of a very rare occurrence at the 
Stud.” . » 

Dr. McDoiinoll of Serajgunge, wlioso long local experience as well as pro- 
fessional knowledge entitle his opinion to weight, says: “1 do not agree 
that it ” (jute-steeping) is in any respect unhealthy, or that it breeds any 
disease. It is certainly offensive to our olfactories ; but as a case in point, so is 
tho water in which tho indigo plant is stcejied, and so is the refuse of the indigo 
plant; but they are w(dl known to be otherwise than unhealthy. I'he drinking 
of the water would no doubt be injurious, but from June to September 
can well find other water.” 

160. In a professional question of this kind where medical opinion is so 

Sanitary of jute cultivation. disCOrduilt, it WOuld bo prCSlllXlptuOUS Oil my part 

0 |dnion of tbe Commiasion. ■ |q Ji;aw any doductions. * I may safely observe, 
however, that if tlicro be any truth in the opinion which attributes unhoalthiness 
to offensive smells from decomposing vegetable matter, the rot ling of jute in the 
midst of human habitations lnu^st*be injurious, and there is no question that it is 





) 


extremely oifensivo to our olfactorie?i. Inasmuch, however, as tho rotting process 
is not generally conckicted in tho midst of largo populations, hut away from 
villages, in ncglocted tanks, ponds, and hheeU^ whose water is never drunk, and 
also in Vivcrs whoso running waters carry away the bulk of rotting matter as 
soon as dissolved, and also a quantity in an un dissolved state, the injurious effect 
of the operation cannot bo felt by the people to any very largo extent. As* 
the operation is carried on in the months of^August, Seqjtember, and October, 
notoriously the most unhealtliy months in Bengi^, there is doubtless a 
coincidence of increased disease with the season of jute-retting ; but us tho 
inen^aso of illness and mortality takes place likowisf in an •equal dogl't'o in 
those districts whore no jute is manuhictured, the coincidence is siinplj?' acci-" 
dental, and .not related to eath other as cause and effocit. Generally speaking, 
the cultivators tliemHolves do not attribute any unliciiitliiiiess to juto-rotting. 
Of course the contamination of tanks and wells which supply drinking^ watot 
by tho overflow of rivers, ponds, l^heelSj in wliich jute has been macoratccl, 
is a serious matter, and, where it hiippons, must be very injurious; but this 
accident, I think, is not frequent. Tha])ercolation of the foul water through 
the soil into fountains for tlio supply of potable water is also possible, and 
it would doubtless bo equally injurious; but I had no means of ascertaining 
during our necessarily hurried tour in the im>fiissil before the rains to what 
extent it does really take place. 

1()1. As ab(?ady stated, jute is cultivatcjd by the ryots as a secondary 
, obi<H*,t to fill 111 ) a £?ai) ill their ocianmtion, or rather 

not tfikrn. •' i \ V. • i x • i x i 

as a su])plenicntary arljcle to rice and other staple 
])roduco. \"cry few, if any, devote to it exclusivi'ly, and as tlu) out-of-pocket 
(^xj)ouse at tlie lii’si start is slight, the lahour, seed, and nianure, when usi^d, 
heing ihe cultivators’ own, there is no demand for advances, and u good numbly 
of ryots in i^asy circu.uistaiic-(\s carry on the cultivation without itddng any 
advance i’rom mahajans or doalfcrs. But in .some places the system of advances 
is in vogue. 

102. In the Barri[)ore sub-division of the 24-P('rgunnahs some ryots are 
known to grow under advani'cs made by bejidris 
Advamo MK... oi* paikai's (petty dealers). sh«w the nature of 

tlu^ conditions iindei* which mlvanci's are lunde, 1 a]>pend cojiy^ of a form of 
contract entered into by a jate-grower in that pa-rt of tlu^ country (Appendix 1), 
])}). iJii vt .sv,v/). Ill this dec'd tho ])rodiicer. in consideration of an advance of 
l(s. 21 r(U‘(‘iv(‘d by him in Kartika (October), binds himself to deliver 12 
inauiids of w(dl-dried jute in j*ons (Di'cemlxT), and in ease of failure he agrees 
to jiay the value of that (piantity according •!(> tho market rate of 1*1 le day. 
Wriltmi contracts are not, however, often madi'. As in other cases with tho 
jK'ople of this country, so in this, the biisines.s is generally carried on under 
verbal arrangement. Written contraibs when nuidc^ are known under dillcrent 
names. In tlu^ Mymensing distriG. they are called Miu pulldj or (j(ddjdt\ but 
ill tlie 24:-rerguiinahs these deeds are known as mold. 

162. In Dacca the advance system is not mueh in vogue; but it is pre- 
valent ill Uungpore, ]M 3 nnonsing, and Goalpaiah, 
whore the conditions under which the advances are 
made and received ar(5 various, ki some places the 
advancing party, commonly called tho maliajaii, makes advances on the express 
understanding that he is to be re]>aid in jute, to be delivered at the markid. rate 
of the day, and that ho is also to be paid a commission of l.| sotjr of juto for 
each rupee advanced. In other places tho entire produce of the field or tields 
is made over to the maluijan. In case it realizes more than the sum advanced, 
the producer is allowed a refund of the diflcrenco. In one or two jilac^es the 
luahiijan is content to take only 2 pice on the rupee. In and about damalporc, 
in the Mymensing district, a ryot under advaiujo has to give to his mah/ijaii 
i seers on every maund of juto sold by him to covtJr the charge for iutorivst on 
rlio loan; and 1 have tlie testimony of several agriculturists to the fact tliat in 
some instances, in addition to tlii^ 5 .seru’s of juto, 2 pici^ has alsi) been cliarged 
by {lie malidjaiis by way of interest. ' 


Cmulillons -uiiJor which aclvuni 
art) imde in Dncoa, itc. 
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164. Appended are copies of two plaifits wlrich bad been once filed in the 
^ . Court of tbc Moonsiii* at Jameilporo, as also of 

ciimmforcumafycs. coutracts * upon wliicli the suits were based, flt will 

be seen from tbeso documents tlmt the growers in these cases obtained a^lvances 
in th(< inontliH of F(>])ruary and March from c(^rtaiu maluljaiis, binding themselves 
V) pay in jute, and on their failure to fulfil their ^mgagenumts, the man who had 
retnnved Hs. If) to sup})ly nine luamids and fifteen seers was sued for -Ks. 67-8, 
with costs and interest, and the man who had received Ks. 20 on condition of 
delivering fifteen maunds, was sued for Rs. 60, with costs and interest on tlie 
accoutit. • , 

** 105.. In parts of Rungpore, however, the grower borrows money on the 

T.,rm. of co,.tT« u i„ «u..!rp»v«. f *'l', >‘ving two seers of the fibre for 

(iuBiparah, Uiiova iiistnc.tB, un.i ‘My. cvcry iiionTii thc moiioy romains unpaid. In other 
, parts of' tbo same distri(;t the ryot, wlien taking 

the julvanco, binds liimself to deliver the ])yoduc(' of his field at the market rate 
of tlio da.}', less annus four for every maund delivered. Towards Cliilmari ()n 
th# Brahmaputra, when the maliajaii wir.hcs, the rates arc fix(id at the time the 
contract is made, inurin some instance the party rficoiving tbe advaftco has to 
deliver his prodneo at annas two loss than the market rate. 

In Goaljiarah tlu^ ryots sometinu's gr<»\v tlie staple under advan(*,es, which 
they rejiay in jute, witli interest at the rate of one anna to one and half anna 
per ru])ee. ' " 

111 tlie Deora districts tlie ryots, as. a rule, do not grow uiuh'r advances. 
SomcUiines a needy ryot, when ])ressed f<»r moiu^y, Ixutows it from Ili(‘ miihajan 
of the village and rejiays the loan in jute, wiih two to live stu'rs of lJu‘ filin* 
over and above (^iK^h maimd contrach^d for. 

' In tlie Kislioregunge suli-divusion of Mymeiising lli(' mahajan gciK'rally 
takes jute from tlie ryot, who has ret'cived an advaniu*, at four annas less than 
tlie market rat(‘ on ev('ry maund ; and if tin* stifnilatiHl ({iiantity is wni ddivijnsl 
in the same season, tlu; deficicaicy has to lu* inudii good in lln? following year. 

1(36. AV'here jute is not grown under advance's, tlu'iyot takes the raw jiro- 
(luce of his croj) in bundles, into whit.b ilu' lianks of 
the fij)re are made u]3, to tlui iK'arest /'cV.v, or to tlui 
large marts, ^according to local fcircuinslances, and there sills it to pi'tty 
traders, difroreiitly known at (Jifierent places uiuler IhiMianii's ofyxfV/y/y’.s*, farhU^ 
or /jejm'in, who take the ])roda(?e away, and in tluar turn dispose^ oi' it to the 
mahajans, or merchants of greater pretension. '.Phe ]>etty traders also go 
about with moniiy from lioinestend to lunnestcad, making imndiases of the 
fibre, which tliey eitlier dispose of on their own account, or make- ovi'rto t]H 3 
malnijans from whom tliey may liavo received advances. These itinerant 
traders, known in tlie eastern distrhds, wliore they have to travfd in boats, as 
hhdmnid hopdrw, and elsewbrnii as furids^ are to ho unit witli in every district 
wlierc jute is largely grown, aiul almost everywhere they stand in the middle 
I)i3twocn the jute-grower and the merchant. In Itungjiore juto somotiinos passes 
from the ryot direct to tlie mahajans tliem.selvcs, wlio send it to Cahjutta. It is 
disposed of to bej^aris from Herajgunge, w'lio go up in lioats, occasionally \Vith 
salt, but oltener with cash, either bartering for, or buying up, the jute nxicording 
to the ryot’s choice. These beparis are generally allowed a half .share in 
the profits of tlie venture by the Scrajgiiiige mahftjans, who sell the juto at 
that mart to native or Europcian mercliants for sIii])mout to Calcutta. In 
Dacca, when the ryot owns a boat, be liimself goes with his produce direct to 
tlie mahajans, chicHy at Naraingunge. Sometimes two or more ryots club 
together and hire a boat jointly to carry their pi-odiice to market. But the 
pfiikiir or fiuda prevails every wljore. 

167. Mr. Nolan’s graphic description of the manner in which transac- 
, tions in jute are conducted at the Seruigunaro mart 

may, imUahs mutundiSy stand for other largo niral 

centres of thc trade. 

The hanks,” liC3 says, “ are brought by boat or on men’s heads to tlie 
nearest market or hat, one ol' wlfich is to be found within a few miles of every 


iJuyinp,' aiul sclluiif. 
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village. There it is sold to the bepUris, as the dealers who go into^thc interior 
are called. * 

The hep Ark never give advances to* the ryots, but always* pay in ready 
money^ 

“ The jute is next put into boats of from 50 to 150 maunds burden, and 
conveyed by the hepdrk to thp exporting marts — Sorajg\inge, Kaygungc, Pan- 
gassi, Chundorkona, Oollaparali, and Shahi^adpore. There the tibro is sold 
to the mahdjan, the merchant who remains stationary* In one place and buys 
jute brought to him, either as a speculation, or for a commission of 5 per cent. 
In Serajgunge the hepdri deals witn the niahdjam tliroiigh the agency of a broker, 
ottlled a dollaL Sales are conducted in a doating bazaar on tlie river, where all 
classes of traders, European as well as native, arc to be soon daily between 8 
and 11 AM,, passing backwards and forwards in light boats, called ilallaly 
4mgk, amidst an incessant clamour of tongues. More than half the mahdjam 
arc Manvarees (called Kayas), and their gay dross and the rapid moveracut. of 
their boats give an animated ajipoarance to the scone. There is tho greatest 
noise and confusion in every side, Imt^the real business is transacted without a 
word. Tho dollal tells tlio mahdjan what is tho number of maunds of jute in 
liis client’s boat, and wltero it comes from; he o (Vers a sainido, and then they 
])ut their lutuds together under a eloih. Offers and demands are indicated by 
tracing llio llongalee figures expressing tho rate per maund on tlu^ palm of’ the 
person coneerned, no one else ]>eitig aide to know what amount is to be, given 
or re(!(‘iv(‘d. If the parties come to terms, a little jute from iiie sample is 
delivered by way of a sign that fhe bai’gain is complete. This trade language 
td’ signs is used at Naraingunge, and probably in most Indian marts. It may 
hav(J been introducc^d by tlu^ doUah in order to cheat the hepdrk. These 
country traders are exposed to deceivc'd as to the price agreed to, and tlrey' 
always seem to itu) to play a very ridiculous part sitting in a corner of the boat 
while strangers dispose of theii^ pro[)orty by secret signals. 

Tho bargain made in the broker’s boat is seldom adhered to. When tho 


he/ahd brings liis jute to the ina/idjan^fs glult, lie is told, generally with great 
truth, that it is not of UkS go(jd cpiality as tho sample, and th(3 price has to be 
setth'd over again. If the inlu kct has risen, tlic selh^r claims tiio benefit.” 

108. In cases of disputes regarding the^|uality of the article bargained for, 

. a recluction bi tho ujiiial course ; ancf if this cannot 
b(j adjusted by tne jiarties conc(Jrued, arbitration is 
usually resorted to. I’lic price is usually paid on the twcuitieth day after 
yiurcliase. 


109. The "weiglit by which jute is sold in The villages and snuillcr-markets 


Wt^jrrht xif^vd varies from 00 to OOtolahs to tho se(?r in the difVer- 

* out districts. At S(a*aj gunge ( Pubria) the standard 

is tolabs and 10 annas, at Madariporo (J3ack(‘rgungo) it is 82 folalis and 10 
annas, and in Calcutta it is 80 tolah.s. 


170. At the mart of Serajgungo in Ihibna jute is bought by the 
Anuwunccs alsflloB, &t’., at the Scnij- OrStvdl firms from among Oswdl dealers, on a 

uiart. commi.ssioii of 1 per cent, in the case of traders 

who receive advances to make jmrchases at the different rural scats of produc^e, 
on condition that they shall disjiose their investments through tho advancing firm. 
Besides this commission interest at 9 per cent, per annum has to bo paid by the 
trader on tho amount of the advance. The buyer is further allowed half a seer 
of jute upon eacli drum (about a maund) by way of alJovvanee for^iossible error 
in weighmont {dhaltd), and an overweiglit of anotlier half seer on tho same 
quantity as a gratuity, 'llio seller has, moreover, to give five seers on every 
hundred maunds to tiio crew of the buyer’s broker’s boat, and similar allowance 
to the buyer’s crew for weighing the jute bought. • 

171, If the seller liappens to bo a Bengalee, the allowance to the Omdl, 

• A llowancps at Bales. &e., among Oswuls b U}' Cr’ S CrO W llUS tO JL>0 Houblcd. Til 0 COmmissioil 

*nii Ufugaiis. oiiluiiiced from one per cent, to tw'o annaKS 

])er maund, which, however, in tlu3 case of unusually large salt's, is reduced to 
1 1 annas. For retail sales and small cousignihonts it rises to 3 annas per maund. 
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172. In dealings amongst Bengali agency firms and dealers the usual 

oommiBsion is two annas per ‘toaund, without refer- 
iraiiH. * ence to advances. No interest is charged on 

advances. / 

The jute stores of Serajgunge are fed by supplies drawn by itinerant 
traders, cliiefly from the districts of Rungpore,^ Groalparah, Bograh, parts of 
Myraensing, and Cooch Beliar. Tlje places from which the difierent qualities of 
tlio jute at this mart are Jbrought aro named in Appendix B, No. 30, p. xxvi, 

173. z\t Naraingunge (Dacca) the agency houses charge the seller a com- 
AUowuRfOB 0 t saicB, &#., Ht Uarair^- niissioii of from auiia to 4 annas, and sometimes 

• even up to 5 and 6 annas on each maund, less a pice 


pei* maund allowed to the broker 


thr(iugh 


whom the sale is effected, the 


ligliter rates being usually charged to those who do not take advances ; but this 
i.s not invariably the case. Traders receiving advances without giving a security 
<»r executing a bond are sometimes chaijged 18 per cent, interest on the 
aniouiit advanced, in addition to the commission. No Ostvdk have opened 
business here. * 

The impoi’tations to this place come from Noakhally, Burrisaul, Mymon- 
sing, Tipporah, Hylhet, and from the banks of the Lucklieea. 

174. At IVladaripore (Ba(;kergurige), the largest centre of the deord jute 
Aiiowancoa at Ktios, &c., at havU.r- trade, tlio local merchants buy u]) either direct from 

the growers, or throiigh potty dealers, as in the 
other marts. The purcliases aro made for ready money generally. No 
advances are made oitJier to tlio grower or to tlie petty trader. 

The produce of Furrcedporc and Backergungo is collec.tcd cliiefly at this 
mart. 

175. At the two marts of Serajgunge and Naraingunge tlio jute is 

„ , generally made up into drums before it is forwarded 

Twatincnt of jnte ttt the marts. i /•'< i ^ • *. • . • i i i 

to Calcutta. Sometimes it is sent m hanks also. 
But the deoyd jute is invari^ibly forwarded in skeins. . 

The cost of making a hundred drums ranges from Rs. 3-2 to 4-0. 

Appendix K (pp. lxxiii to lxxvii) gives a list of the marts and markets in 
the district of Bengal in which jute is bought and sold. 

170. The Commission has nbji been able to collect any satisfactory returns 
of the internal trade in jute. There is evidence 
nter-iistric la e cnougli to sliow that large quantities of tlio fibre 

pass from district to district for local consumjition, for manulacturcs, and for 
despatch to other places, but no figured statements of the (piantites which so 
circulate liave come to my hands. 

P\>r instance, a. g-rcat pfirt of the produce of Bogra is sont to the marts 
of Serajgunge and Pangassi in Jhibna, but the exact ([uantify so sent is unknown. 
Rajshahyc ulsu sends its jute to Serajgunge, but its measure is also unknown. In 
Diuage])ore the gunny-bags munulactured in the northern parts of the district, 
are,” says the Collector, “bought up at the different hats and sent to Debee- 
gurige on the Atrai, which may be considered the liead-quarters for gunny-bags 
in this district.” “ The hulk of unmanufactured jute,” he continues, “goes 
down ” (it is not stated whither) “by water; and a large amount of gunny-bags 
are retained in the district at the gunges on the diflbreiit rivers to pack and 
dispatch ric(5 in.” But he has not been able to collect any details as to (quantities. 

Again, the Tlooghly district is said to send a groa.t part of its produce to 
the Gouripore Mills, where it is manufactured chielly for exportation. 

From Purneali jute is sent to the district of Mirzapore in the North-Western 
Provinces, but in what (quantities it is not stated. 

Burdwan is also said to import the fibre for local use from Serajgunge and 
other jute-produ(‘ing districts of Eastern Bengal. 

During 1872 about 472 maunds were imported into Beorbhoom, 400 maunds 
being intended for the jail, whence it was mostly re-exported in a manufactured 
state. 

Jute is imqiorted also into Moorshedabad from Dinagepore, Rungpore, 
Pubria, and Maluah. The quantity so imported annually is about 25,000 maunds, 
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wliicli mostly goes to the city of Moorshedabad and to Baluchar, Besides this 
quantity, some 20,000 *maunds, produced in the district, are annually sold at 
Dholaap, a most flourishing mart on the Ganges. The importation from other 
districts is ofibeted by boats ; but carts are generally used for transporting home- 
grown jute within the district. I believe,” writes the Collector, that a portion 
<)f the jute imported into this .district is subsequently exported to Calcutta ; 
but, as far* as I can ascertain, little or no expectation takes place with respect to 
jute grown in the district.” • 

In 1872-73, 2,564 maundsof jute are stated to have been impoii;e(J into 
Chittagong for local consumption from Naraingunge, the only inart from whicli 
that district draws its supplies. During the same period Chumparun imported 
2,200 maunds, principally for use in the indigo factories; Tirhoot, 12,028 maunds; 
Gya, about 500 maunds ; and Patna, about 2,000 maunds. 

J3ut no record has hitherto been kept of the extent and direction 
of the internal trade necessarily existing between districts which grow jute 
largely and districts wliich, needing the flbre, grow it scantily, or do not grow 
it at all. There is a strong trade jealousy, wliicli prtwents dealers, manu- 
facturers, and others coyiuxited with the trade, which stands in the way of 
(jollecding information on the subject, and I regret therefore I am unable to 
submit any more detailed statement on the subject than what is afrorded by 
A])pendix P, p. xj?k 

177. The great bulk of jute brought down to Calcutta finds its way tliither 
and cost of conveying .into by wat cr, either in country boats or in steamers, 
t.. Cttieuua. principally for exportation. 

P'rom Pubna it is sent by water direct to Calcutta, or first to Kooslitoa, or 
Goalundc), wbence it is brought down by rail. The cost of transport varies from 
4 to 7 annas pormaund. PVom Seraj gunge, jute is (‘.onveyed direct to Calcutta, 
and tlie cost of trans])ort is stak^ to l>e about 4 annas j)cr maund, if in boat, 
and about \0 annas, if in sk'nmer. 

The exj)ortati()u from Dinagopore takes place ^ ^partly by land and partly 
b}' water.” T)jo rivers going down before the jute is ready for s]ii]).n}eiit, it has 
to be carted to some mart further soutli of the districts, wliere* it is put into 
boats, and sometinK^s traiishippeil from sniallejr'to larger boats. ^ 

Tlie cost of carting,” the Collector# writes, ‘‘say 8 to 10 maunds in a 
cart, a four days’ journey, at 12 annas a day per cart, five days from Dabeegunge 
to Nyabunder, and three (lays to return empty.” * * “ K,s. 1 3 is the cart- 

hini cliai’ged for 40 hustas ; tlio carts do three trij)s a month.” * * “ At Nya- 

bundtT the bmlaa art? put into small boats, liolding about 30 maunds ol* less ; 
boat-llire from Nyabuiuhir to Neet}>ore is Rs. 3 for 40 husias. At Neetpore 
they are transhipped to large boats and sent to (/filcutta or Kooshtea, wherci 
they come in from 12 to 21 daj's."' Tlio cost of carriage thence to C’alcutta 
is not stated. 

Rungporc sends its produc^e by steamer or in country boats to Calcutta 
direct, at a cost of Re. 1-2-0 per maund, or to Serajgunge at a cost of 7 or 8 
anflas per maund. 

3’he maluijans of Shumbhot^gungo (Myinensing) send jute, which they 
locally purchase, oitlujr to Naraingunge or Serajgunge, in boatj? of 300 or 400 
maunds burden, but it is not stated what the boat-liire costs to cither place. 
Sometimes they even forward it direct to Calcutta in charge of the 
m'mji of the boat, who is known at times to dispose of the jute on liis own 
account, and to return to the maluijau with a false tale of wreck and total loss 
of cargo. The cost of boat-1 j ire to Calcutta direct varies from Rs. 35 to 50 
per lob maunds, being dearer in November and December in each year, when 
the rural population is engaged in harvesting the rice-crop, • 

P'rom Tipperah jute is sent by boat to Dacca, Naraingunge, and one or two 
dopdts on the bank of the Mogna. The cost of transport is said to be Rs. 3 to 
5, according to circumstances and distance. ^ 

Boats bring the fibre from Purneah to Calcutta at a cost of lls. 80 for every 
100 maunds. * 
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Boffra. aleo dOTpafolias its produce in boats, taking ^0 Muddhoopore p dice 

station as tbo point of shipment. The Collector states the cost oz transit por 

maund to btf as follows: — .r.. * -r^ 

Bs. A. Pd 


To Somjgiingo 
„ Piuigassi 
„ Cal<jutt» 


0 8 0 
0 6 0 
0 12 0 


The jute of Kajsimhye is forwarded chiefly to Calcutta by boats at a cost of 
Rs. 17 per 100 maurids, and tlie cost is nearly the same wlien it is sent from 
Ramporehrit lirst to Kogshtea hy boat, and thence by rail to Calcutta. 

Tlie Eastern Bengal Railway, the steamers and country boats are emplo}red 
in the despatch of the produce of Dacca; but the largest quantity is carried 
away in steam ors. • 

The charge for the transport of a niaund is said to be as follows - 


Ks. A. P. 


By rail or pteamer from Naraingimgt* to Sealdah ... ... 0 11 9 

By boat from Naraingungo to Calcutta ... ... 0 9 0 

In Iloogbly the jute is carted or sent on pack-bullocks to the river’s bank, 
and tlnmco put into boats for Cuhaitta. Tlic cost is (ftie pie })or maund })er mile. 

How and at what co.st julo is exj^orted from Jul])igoroe, cannot be 
ascertained from the local rej)orts. 

Cooch Behar sends its produce to Scrajguuge by boat dt ’a cost of G annas 
per maund. 

the same mart Goal[)ara forwards jute either by boat or in steainers, 
at an (expense of 4 or 5 annus j>cr maund. 

Furrecdjxvrc exports its jute entirely by watiir carriage, (jccasionally 
iliroct to Calcutta. Ccnerally it is collected at the cl i Here lit centres of the 
trade in tho distric.t ladbre transmission to the Presidency, and it is also 
forwarded through Nariungungo in Dacca, and* Madari pore in Jhu'kergunge. 

Tho charge for boat-liirc direc.t to Cahnitta is from Rs. 20 to 25 ])er 100 
inaunds. But according t(» the distance of the local marts, it is from Ks. G to 
7 fertile same quantity if convoyed to Goalundo for transmission by rail. 

From Backergungo counti;y- boats convey'' the produce to Calcutta at a 
cost of from C* to 51 annas pen* iiuHind. 

Boats cai’ry the fibre from Syllie^ at the following cost for 100 inaunds : — 


From Lulvhau t o Bhoirub Bazar 
„ ’ „ to Naraiiiguiigo 

« „ Balalguugo to Bboir\ib Bazar 

„ „ to Nuruingunge 


Bh. a. 

7 H 
11 4 

15 0 


Jute is carried out of ]\Ialdah princijially^ in boats at a cost of from to 4 
annas p(?r maund. 

In the other districts it is not likely that any exportations of the fibre can 
be going oif, tho c^uantities grown being barely sufficient for local consump- 
tkm. Indeed it is more probable that they depend in *a great nioasuro on tho 
supplies they’^ can draw from tho juto-gj‘owing districts; but, as I have uaid 
before, in tho absence of reliable statistics tho actual, or even the approximate, 
extent of this internal trade cannot b(.‘ ascertained. 

178. To what extent those dificTont means of transj)oi*t arc resorted to, 
and tho quantity of jute carried respectively by 
tlicm, I liuvo 110 figurcs to sliow. From the inquiry 
’ we made at the three principal marts of Sorajgunge, 

Naraingunge, and Madariporo, we learnt that during 1872 the quantities exjiorted 
to Calcutta from those places were us follow : — 

« Mauuds. 


Serajgunge, about ... 
NtiraiBgunge, „ 
Madaripore, „ p,. 


8.500.000 

1 . 100.000 
800,000 



Total 
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179. No information has beon*received from most of the districts either of 
" tiie quantity of jute produced or of the quantity 
produce for 1872 and Exported. From the statements received of the 
total culturable area of eacli district and the area 
devoted to jute, I have compiled the following table showing the names of the 
several districts arranged according to the extent they produced jute, their 
respective areas of arable land, the extent ofi land devoted to jute in the years 
1872 and 1873, and the total yield, as afibrding some data for making an 
estimate as to what their exports may be. It is, however, not very satisfactory. 
After a careful study of the yield in different districtSj^ I could*not assunfe it at 
a higher figure than an average of five maunds per beogah ; in some public 
records it is accepted at three maunds, and taking into consideration total or 
partial failures, accidents and varying crops from bad and good lands, it cannot 
possibly be more than what I have estimated it at. But calculated at tliat rate 
the estimated area given by the distriet officers afford a result which is inaccurate 
on the faoo of it, as will be manifest on reference to paragraph 182. 

Tahh fihmoing the respective ureas of the cidiwirabh land in the different jute>-growing distrkts^ 

and their estimated amiml yield. 



T<M«I area 
of nmlilc lane 
in ttcroH. 

1873. 

j 1878. 

• DISTRICTS. . 

% 

Area under 
jjute in a(!ro« 

Yield of jnto 
in maundH. 

Area under 
jute in acres. 

Yield of jute 
in maunds. 

rubna 

878.640 

122,880 

1,8«,200 

47.360 

710,400 

J>uittSopore 

lluniriVirL* 

1,050.400 

1,600,000 

117,629 

lOO.iMM) 

1.764,435 

1,500,000 

87.500 

6tl2.50U 

MymcUHinu; 

1, $44,000 

84,000 

1,260,<H)0 

70,000 

1,050,000 

Tipinirali 

3,000,000 

» 78,889 

1.175,836 

62,3;>8 

783,870 



2.40y,(l00 

76,000 

1,126,000 

60,000 

750,000 

J 

l,2(J(J,80fl 

5<».0<H) 

760,000 

60,000 

7.30, 000 

a4-Pera:ummli» 

2.010,680 

47.162 

707.430 

.36,372 

630,680 

JtuKraU 

411,001 « 

40,399 

608,985 

35.410 

581,285» 

Dfiwa 

1,085.414 

40,0<W» 

600, OoS 

25,000 

.375,000 

Hooifbly 

640,000 

32,000 

^ 160,000 

16,000 

240,000 

Oioch Beliar 

600,000 

26,000 

876.00O 

25,000 

375,000 

Fiirreiidpore ... 

859,771 

16,666 

240.900 

0,240 

93.735 

Cioaiparnii 

2,760.2hO 

15,fK)U 

225.000 

11,360 

188,750 

liajshaliye 

1,280,000 

14,338 

214,905 

6,(HM) 

90,000 

BarkemuiiBe 

100.491 

11,666 

174.990 

5,600 

^2,000 

MidnajKjre 

2.8(H,000 

8,000 

120,000 

8,000 

45.000 

Siiurtorbuns of 3Ji'J*(jrgumuihs. Jossorc, 
unil liackergungu 

605,789 

C.220 

93,300 

6.220 

93,300 

JosHoro 

2,024,060 

6,385 

05.776 

6,000 

00,000 

and Tributary Mehals 

1,271,050 

4,228 

68,430 

4.22S 

6.3,420 

Bvmiwan 

1.802,244 

4,000 

6«M)00 

4,000 

•60.000 

Hoorfiiliodabftd 

1,106,783 

8.66«; 

54,090 

3.666 

64,960 

No&kliuliy 

600.417 

8,636 

64,540 

3,686 

54,640 

lUaldali 

670,080 

3,000 

62,600 

3,600 

62,500 

Howrah 

220,800 

2.666 

39,900 

2,475 

37.126 

Darjeeling 

16,462 

1.600 

22,600 

1,600 

22,600 

Nowgong 

820,480 

1.457 

21,865 

1.437 

21,865 

Poore(,» 


1,000 

16,000 

1,200 

18.000 

jVuddea 


1,000 

15,000 

1,000 

15,000 

Baltusoro 

583,209 

1,000 

16,000 

1,000 

16,000 

Sylhefc 


m 

0,990 

666 

9,d&U 

Kamroop 


810 

4.650 

,310 

4,6.30 

J'v.rrung 

1,682,560 

186 

2.790 

• 186 

2,790 

Chittagong 

97,900 

100 

1.600 

100 

1.600, 

Oocbur 

1.6S0,S60 

65 

8:% 

66 

826 

W^otal ... ' 

87,786,160 

925,800 

lS.6<’8,48fi 

817.107 

7,756.105 
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180. The quantity of jute brought down to Calcutta by land or by Water 
/ . _ , during the years 1870-71, 1871-72, 1872-/3, ac- 

importo into Cdciitta, cordiiig to the Subjoined table appears tO have 

amounted to 19,133,043 maunds. The table has been conipiled from the fuller 
details given in Appendices F and G, pp. Ixii, Ixiii, with the exception 
of the figures in columns 3 and 8, and of those in the third entry in 
column 0, marked c?, which have been estimated from the* area of 
cultivation and yield «hown in the district returns. Column 3 gives the 
estimated quantity of jute raised and exported from the Hooghly dis- 
trct, including * llowrah, which sends nearly the whole of its produce 
down in country boats. As no return of the quantity of fibre brought 
down by the Eastern Bengal Railway during 1873 was available, I luivo 
assumed the imports through this channel for the year at 200,000 maunds 
less than the imports of 1870-71, to allow for the smaller area cultivated. In 
column 8 is entered the quantity imported from the 24-Pergunnahs, which 
brings its produce chiefly in carts. The outturn of the two districts of 
Hooghly and the 24-Pcrgunnalis has been calculated at an average of five 
maunds per beegah on the estimated area under j ute in the 3’^ears in (luestion, 
minus the quantity locally consumed, which has been taken to be a half maund 
to each househola. The av^crago of produce per acre is in some distri(^t.s 
higher, but to be on the safe side I have adopted a low figure. 



181. From tlie above synopsis it will bti appanmt that next to country 

, boats the Eastern Bengal Railway has been very 

trcuisport most largely it;- J^rgely utilized in tlic transport of jute to Calcutta. 

I'lie reason why the East Indian Railway is not more 
extensively made? use of must be obvious. The only districts which grow jute 
on this line are Hooghly, Burdwau, and Moorshodabad ; and of these Hooghly, 
including Howrah, sends its jute in country boats ; and only^ the surplus produce 
of Burdwan and M(;(n*shcdabad, which yield jute to a very limited extent, 
finds its way down by this line of railway. 

182. These returns, however, do not convoy a correct idea of tiie total 

■ quantity of jute brought to the Calcutta market. 
™ '!'« domonstrato this I annex the following statement 

showing the total quantity of jute imported into 
Calcutta, and the quantity of the fibre, both raw and manufactured, shipped 
from Calcutta to all foreign ports, including Madras and Bombay. The figures 
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as regards the exports arc from Appendices H and (pp. Ixiv 


1 

3 


4 


0 


S 

9 

10 
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Exported eeom Calcutta, 



Iinpnrtftfl into 





MHnutnftuml. 


UEMAEVt' 

Vbaus. 






• 




cordiiiK t<> lust 
table. 


B+ijoc- 

tiuTis. 
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.Tute. 

Cuttings. 

Value. 

Ounny. 

Vuliw, 

anil 

rutw-i. 

Value. 

-t 




MrlH. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Us. 

JHeces. 

ito. 

Mds. 

Us. 

1 Total ') 

IS70-7] .. 

6,7(52,078 

4.(581.183 

688,775 


2.68.65,795 

20.9«1,029 

06,18.572 

• 4.644 

30,41 

ralnv. of >118.10.99,09,771 

1K7X-72 ... 

8.3i:),101 

7.204'.920 

229,458 

1,271,022 

4.17,04,r»<; 

• 

27, 280, .889 

08.08.937 

10.739 

j 

Tol'aj 

VHliie of) 

rimmi- [♦Us. 2.19.(i2,;Ch 
fad nreiJ ; 

»s:2.7;i ... 

6.028,464 

7,993,310 

883,472 

1,781.281 

4,2.3,49,020 

82,707.939 

83,07,629 j 

7,071 1 

61,485 j 


Tot\l .. 

10,133.013 

19.879.292 

1 1 

1,201,70.5 ! 

i 

1 

3,0.52.90:1 ; 

! 

1.'>.9iMi9,771 i 

81,010,418 

2,17.95,138! 

! 

28.44.5 '1,07.209 

tS'k jns*13,18,72.19!> 


‘rj,i:3i^,(>43 maim^ls there was an export of 24,1 900 maunds of raw produce, 

81^,01 ()|448 pieces of gunny-bao’s or cloth, and 28,445 maunds of twine and 
rope; or nearly fifty per* cent, over the (piantity returned as imported into 
Calcutta from all tin? districts during; the same period. And tliis is irrespective 
of flu^ cpuintiti(.is dt‘voi(*d to manufactures for local consumption and -svastaiic 
in course of nmnufactures for lo(*.al use and expoiis. 

18:1. Tins <M)ni])anvSon discloses so ^^reat a dispro])ortion between the impdtis 
and exports, that stnne (explanation appciars to !»('; - 
cauMM ot .iisoivniM.cv- necessary. The Custom-house returns of exports 

ur(‘ unqu(\stionahle, and ’tlu^ returns of imports must th(n’efore be taken 
as at* fault, and this arises from the fact of lari^e quantities of jute beiiiji 
hronj;*ht down by country boats and carts mixed up with other articles of 
ruraf produce, and of \vhicli therefore no. separate record * is kept at the 
toll oflkxvs. It is only when a 1 mat is ladew exclusively with^fnis fibre that, 
the (piantity of its caVpro is recovdixl aff such,, while mixed cnrjj^oi^s are all 
reckoned by the name of whatever jr»><»ds happ(m to ho the larfiost in the invoict . 
AVe have no assurance also that the aj)pliances are available, or rinnO' 
use oh for the corv(i(.?t adineasuronicnt of the tonna^^o of boats passing 
tlie dilFerent toll-bars. Pack bullocks arc also emjdoyed very I'xtenSivel)’ in 
most places for the carria^^e of jute, and no recorcl is kept of th(\so. 

It rnij;iit also be said to account for the contlict that the imports of one 3 ’e(U' 
into Cahmtta are not, as a rule* exported out of it in tlic v(jry same year, hut 
that the shipments are tiinocl to the prevailing’ rati>s of froigiit in this port, or 
to the ruling ])rices (;f the hbre in the markets out of India, and consequently 
the figures of imports and exports cannot ahva^^s tally. -Put this (uin cause a 
difierence in one year only, and is quite hisuflicieiit to explain the differimces of 
three cousiH‘utive years to the extent they are manifest. ]\Iaking every allow- 
auce, however, for these several causes, it a])pears to me that a large,' margin 
of difiermice is still left, which cannot be acciounted for in the present state 
of our information regarding tins trade. 

184. I shall now describe the sy^stcin of trade in jutc' in Cakaitta. Wlam 
a, (‘.onsignment of jute remches Calcutta by rail, it is 
cart(?d away to the godown of the cimsignce, gcue- 
mvor s ly uu . rally an. Ar<xiddr, or commission agent, wdio sells it 

at his own discretion, charging *go(lowii-rcnt at thrcHi pics, and commission at 
one Jinna, for every mauud sold. Thi^ rent is charg^ed for the total period the 
•g.jods are stored, without reckoning the exact hfmis ov making any ditTerence 
for the ()ccu])ation of the gcxlowu for a long period in cases where the sale is 
delayed. The Kdinyas of .Burrabaaar, however, do not follow this custom. 
They charge from Us. 10 to Rs. 35 for each godown jicr month. 
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1'85, IjT a consignment is coming by country boats, the consignee sends out 
men, called Elhdlgastis^ who go beyond the £tlmun- 
ghata toll-house, board the T^ats consigned to the 
firm, and discharge the prescribed tolls^ which are 
^ subsequently recovered from the consigner. When the jute is sold from the 
boats in which it is brought, a commission of only one anna on each maund 
sold is charged by the consignee.. But if the consignment has to be kept 
in the drafj or commission agent’s godown, three pies more are charged, as 
in the case of jute brought by rail, on account of godown-rent. 

The JratfMr^ or coqmiission agent, to whom the consignment is made, 
acts as the seller’s broker. The produce is, however, disposed of through the 
intervention of a regular broker, who acts on behalf of the intending buyer, 
who is either a native merchant engaged in soiling jute in bales, or a European 
exporter. The European exporting firms are the principal buyers. Occasionally, 
l)ut rarely, when the market is very low and the consignee is particularly anxious 
to close his account, the Araidar himself becomes the purchaser ; but tnis, when 
done, usually results in a hendmi transaction. * 

When the fibre is approved of, and the terms are settled between the 
commission agent and the broker, a Jdchunddr^ or examiner of the quality of the 
fibre, is called in to examine the consignment in the buyer’s interest, and to fix 
the quantity to be given over and above a maund in case the fibre bo found 
wet or inferior to sample. ' ^ 

186. Sometimes even before the bargain is settled, or tho disposal of 

Adv.„c.« by consignment has been arranged for, tho AralMr, 

♦ or commission agent, if applied to, advances to tlio 

consignee nearly the whole amount of the market value of the consigiinient, 
liUarging interest at 12 per cent, per annum. If the sale-proceeds exceed the 
. amount of tho advance and charges, tho surplus is remitted to tho seller, who, 
on the other hand, is required to refund the dificrence if the sale-proceiids fall 
short of the consignee’s claims. Sometimes the Araiddrn advance money to tho 
petty traders in the jute-growing districts, charging interest at 12 per cowt. per 
annum on the sum advanced, on the understanding that they would send all 
they can collect to the draia making the advandcs. The debt is discharged 
out of the price realised by the sale .of the jute they bring down to Calcutta. 
Sometimes a trader under adyanco sells his investment at a different drat or 
agency house ; but in such a case no difference is made in the rate of interest, 
nor any claim urged for damages. The usual precaution taken is to seize 
thi’ougli the Khdlgastis the boat as it arrives at the toll-ghat, and recusancy on 
the part of the consigners, or*' of their supercargoes, leads to quarrels and 
appeals to the police : but tlii^is not common. 

187. In addition to the commission of one anna per maund, the seller 

Charges for Bales. has to hear the folldwing charges in cash and in 

kind : — 

In cash. 


Weigliing for 100 maunds 
Coolies for removing from boats . . 

„ for placing on scales 
„ 'for removing from carts to godown 
Tallyman . . 

Brokerage to buyer’s broker 
J^iphand& on each cart-load 


Es. A. r. 

0 2 0 

0 6 0 

0 3 0 

0 0 9 

0 0 3 

0 0 3 

0 0 9 


In kind. 

J^iohandar .. .. 2 ^ seers per 100 maunds. 

Brokerage , , , , x seer per drum. 

Puj^i . . 8| seers per 100 maunds. 

^ WeigbJuan .. .. 3| „ „ 

The time for the payment of the purchase-money varies from three days to 
one month in Calcutta. X 

188. It has been already stated that jute is prepared from only two 
Varicticaofjute. species of plants, but there is no diffejpence in the 

quality of their respective produce. Irf commerce, 
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however, marked differences are noticed .in the productions of different places. 
Thes 0 have led a variety of specific names being assigned to jute, of which the 
following are tlie most common, viz.— -{a) Uttariyd^ Deswdl^ (c) (d) 

Jbeord^ (tf) Ndrdinganyi^ (/) Bdkr&badly (g) Bhdiialy {k) Kanmgan^% {i) Mirganji^* 
{j) Jmgipuri, 

189. (a).— The first variety is by far Hhe best. It is called Utiarii/d^ or 

, ^ nortnem jute, because it* comes from the districts 

to the north of Serajgiingo. The districts are 
Eungpore, Goalparah, Bogra, parts of Mymensing, Coech Behar, and Julpigoori. 
This jute recommends itself to the trade by its possessing to the greatest extent 
those properties which are essentially necessary in fibre intended for spinning, 
namely, length, colour, and strength. It is sometimes* however, found to be 
weak, and it is never equal to the Ded and Deswal descriptions in softness. 
A superior q^uality of jute is i^roduc^d, chiefly for domestic use, by the Htijung 
and Koch tribes of hill people. It comes into the market so late as November. 

190. (d ), — Next in commercial vaiuo is the Desivdl jute ; it goes down fairly 

with the trade on account of fineness, softness, 

‘ bright colour, and strength. It is stated, however, 

to have deteriorated to. a certain extent within the last two or three years 
‘ from the inefficient system of drainage in the new fields where it is grown. 
The fibre has *bccome shorter and more rooty, and lately weaker also. Its 
name implies that it is the native jute of Scrajgunge and its neighbourhood. Such 
of it as is grown on heels are called Bilan^ and what is raised ■in clmm are 
known by the name of Chartia. But in Calcutta they pass u&der the generic 
name of Desivdl, It first comes into the market in Srdvana, that is abput. 
the latter end of July or beginning of August. At the present moment 
frOssh consignments of this jute are more in demand than the medium 
Uttarbjd fibre. 

191. (<?}. — The jute is the produce of Hooghly, Burdwan,*Je 8 sore, and 

* 24-Porgunnah8. It is of along, fine, and soft fibre. 

If its defects, which are stated to Jbe fuzziness and 
bad colour, were removed, it is believed by. men experienced in ^ he trade that 
its market value would very much be imbrof cd. • 

192. (d ), — The staple known nndcr\he name of Deord comes from Furreed- 

pore and BacKergunge. Its name is due to a vib 
^ lage in Furreedpore where formerly there was a large 

mart. The village has dwindled down to insignificance now, but all tlie pro- 
duce of the district, as also of the neighbouring diqjrict of Backergungc, is known 
by its name. The bulk of the fibre of this class is strong, * coarse, black, and 
rooty, and much overspread with runners. This fibre is used for the manufac- 
ture of rope. Its value would rise if tlio dealers would refrain from pouring water 
on the prepared fibre, whic^h they arc said to do in order to increase the weight 
of their consignments. Occasionally small batches of this jute are mot with' of a 
very superior quality. 

19 J. ( 6 ).'^The jute, which is brought from Aralia, Kurimgunge, 

NArdinpunif, Other jute Centres, locally called Mok^ms, ol' 

the Naraingunge mart, is mostly the produce of 
the district of Datica. It is very good for spinning, being strong, soft, and 
long. But from some neglect in steejjing, the fibre, by the time it reaches 
Calcutta, changes its original colour into a brown or foxy tint, ’ftrliich detracts 
from its value. 

194. (/), — The finest description of Dacca jute is the fibre, . 

which is raised on the cliurs of the Eiver Megiia. 
It excels particularly in colour anti softness. 

195. (y). — The BhdUai]vii^ is also the produce of the district of Dacca, and 
comes to Calcutta fr^m Naraingunge. It is grown 

. on churs, and is called Bhdtial because it is imported 

to Naraingunge from the south or tidal side, JBhait\ of that place. It is very 
coarse, but strong, and is to a certain extent in demand in the British markets 
for the manufacture of rope. 


iUkrdbadi. 


Dhjltial. 
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196* (A)*— Karimguuji, in the Mymenamg district, ^ves its name to a 
• ' very fine description of jute wnich is groTO there* 

It is usually long, very strong, and of good colour, 
partaking to some extent of the nature of the Naraingunge or Dacca jute. ^ 
197* (i). — The produce of Rungpore, though large, is generally of medium 
quality,* and the Tvorst kind of it comes from 
* • < Mirgunge, on the Teesta, whence its name 

Mirgun^L 'The cause of its inferiority has been stated in another part of this 
report (para. 96). • 

198. (j ), — ^The produce of a portion of the Pubna district is known by the 

. , name of Jangipuri, so called from a small village of 

‘‘**^^^^^** that name. It is of short fibre, weak, and of a foxy 

colour, most objectionable for spinning. 

199. The fluctuation in the price of jute during the past three years has 

^ ^ „ , been remarkable. At Serajgunge (Pubna) superior 

nc^ ja a rajgaiigo. wliich liud been sold in 1871 at Es. 5 per 

maund, did not, during 1872, realise a price of more than Rs. 3-10 to Rs. 344 
per maund (Appendix B, No. 37, p. xxvii). In the present year the prices 
of the different descriptions at the same mart are as follows (Appendix B, 
No. 36, p. xxvi) : — 

Best Uttaryid at Es. 3-4, 3-6, 3-8, and 3-10 per mannd. 

Medium „ at „ 2-12 to 3-2 

Inferior „ at „ I-IO „ 2-2 

Best Charua at „ 2-6 „ 2-8 

Medium and inferior at* „ 1-14 „ 2-4 

Deswal at „ 1-10 „ 2-2 

BOan at „ 2-4 „ 2-6 

200\ In 1872 jute was sold at Naraingungo (Dacca) up to a maximum 
. price of Es. 4-12 per maund ; but in the present 

ice«o jute^ araingungc. the highest pii CO 'realised has ranged from 

Rs. 2-8 to 2-12. The inferior kinds are selling as low as Rs. 1-2 and even Re. 1 
per maund. ^ ’ 

201. The prices at Madaripore (Backergunge), the seat of the Deora jute 

^ ^ . trade, 'Vraribd in the early part of 1872 from Rs. 2-2 

nets 0 ju a a anpore. 2-4^per maund. But in the present year it is 

said they have fallen as low as 14, eVen 12 annas, per maund (Aj)pcndix B, 
No. 51, p. xxxv). 

202. In the Calcutta market the prices of the different descriptions of 
^re during the past and present years appear to 
have been as follow : 

1872. 1873. 
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Appendix J comprises statements showing the prices of jute (1) in Dacca of 
18 years, (2)«^at Serajgunge for ten years, and (3> at Calcutta for seven years. 

203. In some parts of the mofussil, such as Dacca and Hymensing, 
there are jute-screws whence ready ntade hales 
are sent down ; but those are consigned direct to 


Preparation into baiea. 


English firms *, they never pass through the hands of Aratddn. Of the raw 
material, which arrives ip t^e form of drums or hanks, a small portion is used 
for local consumption and fiianufacture ; the rest are made up into bales in 
the different serjew-houses in and around Calcutta. The charge for pressing 
jute in a screw worked by manual labour is Re. 1 per bale of 30()8> each, and 
Rs. 1-5 to 1-7 per bale of 350lb. In these presses the lower portion of the 
jute, which is hard and entangled with the bark and woody matter ^4, therefore, 
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Mr. George, of Dacca, has given it as his opinion that the ‘‘adulteration of 
jute is* universally practised, as bad jujtc ‘is mixed with the good inside the 
bundles.” The traders of Calcutta have found rotten fibre mixed up in the drums. 

Of fibres of other than the tmo jute plant, which are mixed with jute, the 
{Hihmm canmhinm — mte, para. 12,) and the Dhenros {Abelmosehm 
(Ksculentus — antc^ para. 14,) are the only ones^whose names have been montioneJ 
to us. The Mestd is extensively grown in the doord districts, and its fibre forma 
a large proportion of the so-called Deora pdt^ which finds its way to Calcutta 
from the Gopalgungc nu.u*t in Furreedpore. It is a strong fibre, and has* a Jine 
colour, closely resembling jute ; but it is not quite so soft to the teel as jute- and 
is otherwise reckoned to bo inferior to it. In other districts Mestd is mixed up 
with, or bought and sold as, jute without any fraudulent ^notive. 

The fibre of the Dhenron is brought in very small quantities into some of the 
jute markets of the Mymensing and Dacca districts, whore it is also sold as 
jute. It is a very inferior article, and is deliberately used as an adulteration for 
fraudulent purposes. , • 

The genera] character and appearance of the two fi])res arc such that 
neither tho mdhajans nor the mercJiants over tliink of assorting the Mcntd and 
tlic Dhenro ^ ; and it ro(iuires an experienced eye and hand to detect the sjnirious 
fibres when mixed up in small quantities in the hanks and drums of the real jute. 

2b8. TecKTRg into consideration tho certainty of short food-crojis in the 
present year, it is not at all ininrobable that the ryots 
imraoduiti' pjoepetts o jutc. mucJi of tlic cfirly rico ttS isj 30 ssiblo in 

the ajiproacliing year, appropriating thereby, to a greater or less extent, tlio land 
hitliorto sown w’itli jute. It is, I believe, quite reasonable therefore to antici- 
pate a comjiarativoly small outturn of fibre in the onsuiug year. • 

209. 13ut notwithstanding this transient gloom in the pj'ospects of tho jute 

cultivation, the o])eratious of tho trade arc) active 
• nturu prospects. • oikI extrcmely promising. Tho confidence of the 

public in tho steady and rapid progi’css of trade In tliis lU'ticle is also 

groat. I see from the share livSt in 
tlie public prints of the 1st Decem- 
•ber that tlio sliar^.. of tho jute 
(’ompanies noted in the margin 
are selling at premia considerably 
in advance of former (quotations. 
Indeed the trade has laid so deep 
a*lu)l(l on tliC qiublic confidence 
tliat in the case of tho Scobpore 
Jute Oorrqiany, just formed, double 
the number of shares to bo allotted were subscribed for in less than a woeJi 
after the Bcheino was sot afloat. 

210, T'aking only the present jute-growing tracts into consideration, the 
prospect of the cultivation in time to como may be 
regarded as most hopeful. Tlio sixteen districts 
which include the bulk of tliese tracts comprise a 

total area of 22,498,477 acres of arable land, and out of it only 870,324 
acres were devoted to jute in 1872 according to the district reports, but probably 
somewhat more. Leaving the cxcc.ss out of consideration, as its extent cannot be 
ascoi-taincd, and arguing oh the figures at command, wc^re the demjuid for jute to 
(iouble in course (»f the next ten years, it would only take up about one-thirteenth 
of the arable area, leaving the remaining twelve-thirteenths for cereals and 
other crops. This estimate does not include the rcclaimablo waste lands in the 
districts under notice. Their extent is vast ; and as these arc being rapidly 
brought under tho plough, in reality jute -will not trench upon the present fields 
for the food-crops to tho extent shown above. Tl/cu,* there are several districts 
where jute is not growm to any largo extent now, but which have taken to 
its culture, and are gradually extending their area, and these will in a great 
measure supplement the present sources of supply. !Moroov(3r, during th(' tim(' 
tlie reclaimed lauds will take in occupying the place of those fields w'hicli.will 
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bo alienated from the food-crops by jute, those districts which cannot grow 
jute can easily raise yarious food-crops, .and these will in the usual course of 
trade feed the jute-growers, whose earnings by jute would be most welcome 
to them. Doubtless in a country governed by custom all changes are repug- 
nant, and a transition state of agriculture and commerce must at first produce 
some disturbance of the usual ordea: of things ; but under the incentive of gain, 
so predominant in the human breast in every part of the world, and which is 
of all others best able to ride rough-shod over custom, matters will settle into 
their new course withoul^ any appreciable inconvenience. 

211. This opinion is shared in by almost all the district ofiicers. With 
the outturn of 1872 in his mind the Collector of 
.nSSef “ ““ pacca writes : “ The amount of jute grown as yet 

is not sufficient to appreciably affect the rice market, 
nor would it do so were double the amount grown.” 

Mr. Nolan, the sub-divisional officer at Soraj gunge in Ptihia^ says : “ This 
part of the country is but little cxposod«to the danger of famine, and I believe 
that oven if it were more liable to that calamity, it would be an advantage 
rather tlian otherwise to have a large proportion of the soil planted with a crop 
which is not grown for food. The jute might succeed where the rice failed, 
and then the ryot would have something to fall back upon.” ^ 

‘‘ Every man,” says tlic district officer in Rajshahyc^ ‘‘ will l>xert liimself 
to raise the article which has a growing demand and a ready market, and 
brings him a handsome return. The gains of jiast years will,” he goes 
(»n to say, keep the cultivators in their pitch of activity for some time t<» 
vxmxe ; and they will go on wdth the cultivation so long as they will find it 
remunerative.” 

In Julpigori^ which, as so often remarked, is described by the district officer 
as ‘‘essentially a jute-gvowing district,” the cultivation of jute is on the increase. 

It is a crop easily cultivated and mturning good profit.” 

In the Satkhira sub-division of the 2'-i~Pergimnah8y the sub-divisional officfT 
writes : “ There are, however, so many extensive tracts of low-land lying fallow 
for want of capital and labour, that jute may bo almost indefinitely increa.s('d 
without driviifg rice from the sub-Uiv^Won for want of land.” And tliis remark, 
true as regards a small area ih one jutc-growing district, holds good also in 
respect to the state of things and the prospects of the cultivation in those 
vast tracts in other districts in w’hich jute has iiitherto been grown, or in 
which it may hereafter be su(;ce»sfully gi*own. 

In the report from Purneah^ 1 find it stated : “I do not think that the 
cultivation has had the eflect <ff decreasing tlie amount of cereals or other 


crops grown, but has simply been the cause of more land being brought under 
cultivation.” 

212. Writing of Burdtvdn^ wdiero at present jute is very scantily grown, 

, r . . u the district officer says ; “ If it bo explained to the 

ryots that jiito has engrossed thc^ attention of Oal- 
extendod. cutta morchaiits as a lucrative article of commerce, 

. they will readily employ more lands for the culti- 

vation of this crop than they have hitlierto done. If the people utilise the allu- 
vial soil of the Dmmodar and Dalkishw by cultivating jute, I think the experi- 
ment will pyovG luci;ative to the cultivators. But the people residing in these 
quarters are so indolent or ignorant, that they have not the remotest idea that 
such a ijicasurc will prove beneficial to them.” 

213. “ The plant is already grown as an edible in small ouantities 

, ' all over the district” of Beerbhoom^ ana though 

hto, oeDioom- the soil of almost two-thirds of the district is 

a poor soil,” “ the eastern ^lird,” writes the Colloctorj “ is alluvial, and I 
imagine that jute would grow there, as well as in the 24-Pergunnah8, for 
instance.” “ ratshak,” ho continues, “ is grown in the beds of old tanks of 
which the water has dried up, ^d also simultaneously with sugarcane.” “ Very 
little labour is reriuired for the cultivatien of tlu^ plant.” 



Dittci Chura of eaatorni districts and 
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It may also in* case of omer^oncy be more iarj^cly grown in Bancoorah^ 
where almost under similar conditions of soil and climate 'it is already- 
cultivated for culinary purposes. 

214. In Midnapore^ where the soil of the Bar Mchals is comj)osed , 

deep alluvium, the cultivation can also bo greatly 
Ditto. Midnapore and Nuddea. extended at need. 

Jute is already raised in the Bongong and Ranaghat sub-divisions of 
Nuddea for local consumption, and at Coomarkhali for exportation. Hero als(» 
the cultivation, which is now very limited, may be hugely exfended. 

215. The largo old churs* in the eastern districts would scorn to me 
to be admirably adapted for the growth of jute ; 
and, although the soil and climate of the districts of 
tlie Patna Iliyision, except Tirhoot, arc roprosontod 

to bo uncongenial to the plant, I cannot but think that the fine dear as in the 
Ganges might be utilized with advantage, especially as tlio cultivation and 
preparation of the fibre would bo carried on in the rainy months, when tlu^ 
iiostile influence of the dry climate would to a great extent bo neutralised. 

216. ‘^Onc cause of thp depi*essed condition of juto cultivation in 

Jessorc,” says tlie Statistical pejiuty Collector, 
Ditto, jessore, ^ northcm divisions of the dis- 

trict the rj’fffs’* attention is engrossed by tlie two most important niaini- 
factures of indigo and date-sugar. Nearly all the available land not occupied 
by' food-grains is ta.k(ai up with indigo, and the ryot finds it more profitable to 
plant date-trees close to liis homestead. * * * On the banks of the Kumar, the 
Nobogonga, and the Gorai, also called the Modhoomaii^ tlie cultivation may, no 
doubt, increase, for in the adjacent marts of Modhookhali and Byedporc. 
situated in the Farrccjdjiore diHtri(jfc, <^lose to the last mentioned river, a large 
trade in juto is carried on, ill which some mercliants of the Jossoro district 
take Jin active part.” 

The productive })Owei\s of these provinces were vtiry recently ])ut to tiie 
ju’oof, but only partially, by the demand for the fibre wbicb led to the extra- 
ordinary extension of cultivation in 18¥2; and the result was in (*.veiy way 
satisfactory. Tliougb only a very small bmj^iorti on of the whi^lo arable area 
beyond the ordiuaiy extent of the culliviTtion of- former years was then brought 
uiidcr jute, the supply of the fibre, even without greatly afiecting the price of 
food-grains, so far (ixceodcd the demand, botli for locpJ consumption and for the 
markets out of India, tliat jute absolutely became a drug in the local centres of 
the trade. * * 

217. In the province of Orma, wdicro jute is almdy grown, but to 

. a limited oxtont, and only for local use, tiio area 

JDil to, OriSBO. f 1 i i • 1 % ‘111 

of cultivation can akso be very considerably en- 
larged, if the pecuniary interests of tlu^ ryots could thereby bo bettered. In 
th('. Gurjat estates the extent of laud available for the purpose is immense, and 
enterprise is alone wanting to utilize it. 

The Assistant Superintendent of the Trdmtary Mchals writes ; ‘‘ Th^ 

jute cultivation is not coiisidorablo in the Gurjats, or in any part of this 
country, as the people do not know the use and profits generally derived fr(jm 
this trade, and eon sequcntly take no care for its cultivation. It is not likely 
to increase until the ])Coplc understand the benefit they will derive from it. 
Idle cultivation has rather decreased in some shape than what it* was ten years 
ago. Another reason for its decrease is that the people of the Jungle Melials 
do not take much care for the improvement of the cultivation, as they can do 
very well without it by the use of the bark of various other sorts of trees 
growing in the jungles.” • 

218. The vast unreclaimed tracts in the^ Spnderbuns offer also very 

* Dirt... Suuderban.. ' eligible ficWrt whouA* juto cau bo drawn almost 

any extent to meet the necessities? of an cnla^^l 
demand at any future time. Even with the saline w'uter and with the.imlt* 


* epvftuiiuah Huldakhal, wlwob ts diiecnbtfd by tba Collector of Tj}>i>cral> as ‘ 
ibe HttCfit jut<‘ iu that (iidtrict. • 


an «j;|»rogfttion of churs,” already fwoduce^ 
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iinprognated soil of these parts, the plant thrives luxuriantly in the few grants 
wliC3re it has 'been tried, and there i& no reason to believe that it will mil oji 
land properly selected in this quarter. 

219. The ijrovincp of Assam, with its humid climate and moist soil, offers 
another field to jute in its vast tracts of un- 
' reclaimed land. Its sparse populatfen, its incom- 

p)ete system of communication, and its want of capital, arc the present 
drawbacks to its progress; but with the impetus of an extraordinary 
demanfl for the fibre, , mercantile enterprise will bring about the means 
for rcnioviiig these difiiculties. As jute is not likely to realise so high 
a })rico as tea, no such system as has been introduced for tea may be found 
practicable, or c^nsideind exj)odioiit ; but otliers may bo easily devised. As 
jute is a crop which requires le.ss care than rice — and rice is largely grown 
in the province — local industry would suffioo to bring a very largo riuantity of 
tiio fibre into the market, if only tlio people could be roused to activity by the 
certainty of largely remunerative returns. 

Even now ‘‘almost every native agriculturist and houscli older,” writes 
the Deputy Commissioner of has a small plot of land of not more 

than cottahs in area at tlio most, and generally of from Ij to 1 
cottah of iand, for jute near their Jioiiscs.” * * The ]>eo])lc cultivate 

jute in their leisure hours, without taking tluit interest in it‘®\Hii(ii tlie}’ do 
for their vegetables. 

A cleav understanding of gain is alone wanting to the dcvelo]niiont of tla^ 
cultivation in Juimroop, whore jute is alrt-ady grown to a small oxtojit, and where 
it can apparently be grown to any ('xtent. 

* In Durrung also jute is already grrjwn, but onl}^ to a nominal (‘xteiit, and 
for Ifxjal consuuiptioii. The Extra- Assisltint C’ommissiouer cA the Min^gledyo 
sub-division is of opinion “ that jutii will groW well aiul thi-ive with but litth' 
care and attention in this sub-division.” 


It is likewise gi'own in JSachdftgor, but only for use as a pot-herb; and if 
itiduccnients were liold out, doubtless it would bo cultivated for its fibre also. 

As regards jutej^sTdto be largely imjjorted into the district 

from llengal ti],l within tlio last twoor tfareo years. “ Now, howevaa*,” writes the 
A.ssistaut Commissioner, “the local Hup])ly has .so largely incroas(i(l, 1 am told, 
as almost to shut (mt the foreign article altogether. The import last year 
from Serajgunge (the only mart which imports to this district) is said not to 
have exceeded some 20 or 30 maunds. As the soil of Liickhimporo, hh of Assam, 
generally is, I believe, eminently adaptod for the growth of the plant, it seoriis 
higldy probable, now that its importance as a staple product is begiiining to be 
known, that wo shall before long see Ujjpcr Assam exporting instead of im])ort- 
ing the fibre.” 

220. The Deputy Commissioner of the (7aro Utils writes : “ I dare sa)^ the 
jute plant 'would grow very well in the valleys 
t.«;h iliSrJcir.''™’ between the low hills, and when tho Garos are 

somewhat more advance jcl in civilisation 1 bojV^ 
In introduce its cultivation into this district.” Should this experimental culti- 
vation be successful, a like attempt might perhaps be made in the valleys of 
the J^'aga Hills , and also of the Khasi and Jynicah Hills, 


In Cackar, whore it is to a small extent already grown for local consump- 
tion, the cultivation can be greatly extended, if necessary. 

221. New ground for an extended cultivation may also betaken up in the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong, wdiero “the soil,” says 
1 , 0 , 11 gong. Captain Lowin {Hill Tracts of Chittagong^ pp, 4 

and 6), “is composed for the most part of a rich loam, and where in many pai*ts 
may bo found large and rich alluvial plains.” Jute, known in those tracts as 
narish, is already grown there use both as a pot-herb and as a medicine. 

As the jute is already cultivated in these hills, I am disposed to believe it 
likely that it could bo grown, if it is not now grown, in Hill Tipporah also. But 
I have no information regarding tliis tract to guide me in arriving at a positive 
opiuifcn. 
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222. The soil and climate of the districts of the Choia Naffpore Division 
. ^ ^ were believed to be generally unfavorable to the 

Ditto mCbota agpore. growth of^uto ; and the cultivation was reported 

to be carried on in the districts of Maunhhoom and Singhhomn, and there it 
was raised to a very small extent, and for local consumption only. But I find 
on inquiry that in Loharduggah the plant which ^n'olds the jute proper can not 
only be grown, but that it already grows wild and profusely in difi'erent parts 
of the district, Mr. Pcppd, the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent at Chota Nagpore, 
wrote, before the wild plant was identified witli the real jute pljint, as follows : — 
“ In these portions of the district below the plateau, such as Palaraow, 
Touri Birri, and the five pergunnahs, there is no reason why it should not 
succeed ; whether it would pay I am not prepai*ed to answer. 

“ On the plateau itself it could not be cultivated with success without 
manuring well ; and if such was the case it would not answer, although it 
might be found useful on a small scale.” 

The only drawback at present i» the want of roads ; but this would soon 
by supplied under the pressure of advancing trade. 


223. Should the demand for jute at any distant date outgrow tho produc- 
, . . „ , „ . . tivo powers of tho Bengal provinces, there would 

htto m entni^inces. readily be found new and ample sources of supply 

in the untidSotracts of country adapted to the growth of jute in other provinces 
of India. 


Beginning with the Central Provinces, 8uinbulpore, which • witliin the 
last few years has been detached from Bengal and attached to tho Central 
pT'ovinces, may be largely utilized for tho grow'tli of jute. The settlement 
officer of the district says : Jute is grown in nearly every village in fhiif 

district, but not for its fibre, as the jicoplo are not aware that it is a 
fibre-yielding plant. It is grown here in small quantities in the sugarcane 
fields, alid is onlj^ known by tho name of Nalitd ; but it never exceeds 
a height of from two to two-aud-a-half feet, because as soon as it is a foot or 
18 inches high, the loaves arg plucked and made into mg^ or spinage, for which 
alone it is grown.” « 

If the people knew that tho Nal^ yielded as good a fibii* as the Amhari 
or Kaorea (in CJorya),' which also is grovni partly for its loaves, but more espe- 
cially for its fibre,” * * ^ they would probably grow it also, I should 

mention that only the aijecios Corchorm capsv laris is grown here ; and up till now 
1 was not aware that the Nalita sag of this diijfcrict was one of the varieties of 
tlie article styled jute i]i commercial language, as it is only looked Upon as a 
vegetable, and such I took it to lx\” * 

As far as tho inquiries dii*ected by the local Administration have yet pro- 
c(‘eded (see Reports for 18()l-62 and 1862-63), jiito docs not seem to have been 
found growing in any other district ; but as the soil in tho country comprised 
in the Central Provinces is to a large extent composed of a rich loam, it is quite 
probable that the cultivation of jute could be successfully introduced there, 
especially in those vast tracts of waste land which have yet to bo brought 
under tillage. 


224. British Burmah would next seem to present another vast field in 
, which this Valuable fibrd can be raised. Ac(;ording 

Ditto in Bumah, - .... . ... .. 


^ the Administration Report for 186im^ ^^the 

climate of the province is warm, moist, and depressing.” “ The soil tlivoughout 
• Arakan is alluvial, mixed in places witli sand.” “ Tho soil of the delta of the 
Irra^ddy is very rich, aiul whore cultivated gives a high return.” “ The 
soil in the northern portion of the valley of the Irrawaddy was reported to bo 
well suited to the growth of cotton ; but rice is the principal cultivat ion.” Tlie 
. .loil of tho upper portion of the Sittang valley is clayey, mixed writh a good 
deal of sands.” “ The soil of the northern portio^ of Tenasserim is alluvial, but 
not much cultivated, though (jultivation is spreading.” 

Hero are the conditions of both climate and soil specially required by the jute 
plant though it is known to grow well in almost every description pf soil. And tho 
Chief Commissioner of British Burmah says that though “ no jufc is cultivated 
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in tliis protittce, it grows wild,” In AJcyah both the €• eapsularis and the 
C, olitoriM aijB found indigenous; but they ate cultivated for l^eir leaves, 
which ato used as pot-herb. The plaiks also grow wild in the hill tracts of 
that district, where the leaves are used as an c^ble. In Rainree too they are 
raised for local consumption. They are also cultivated as pot-herbs in Sando- 
way, but they are not known to be found growing wild there. From a com- 
munication since received from the Deputy Commissioner of Rangoon, I find 
that both C, capmlam and (7. oUioriuSy known under the names of Felaw 
Yme and Pelm are grown in small quantities in the Rangoon distt'iot, 
where they are found •in old toungym^ and more frequently two or three 
bushes are to be found planted close to persons’ bouses. They make use of the 
leaves for putting in cipry, and do not apparently use the plant for any other 
purpose.” In the Teniiasserim province the C. eapsulark is found wild, and the 
(7. olitorius is cultivated in small quantities jTor use as a vegetable. 

225. In the North-Western Provinces it is believed that the Terai at 
. the foot of the Kumaon Hills may be found a 
itto n or . 08 erw rovincob. fQj. the soil and cHniate both 

being there suitable from excess of moisture. In an interesting paper by 
Lieutenant Burgess, published in the Selections of the North-Western Provinces 
Government, Part XVIII, p. 882, I- find it stated regarding the I’erai : The 
natural moisture of the soil and the heavy dews, combined Wi4ib>,jts richness, 
make it exceedingly desirable land for cultivation, little labour bring required 
for tillage.” The tract being unhealthy is but sparsely populated, and it is said 
to bear a “‘gigantic reed 30 feet or more in height,” from the fibres of wliicli 
the string used for stringing charpoyn is made. 

, 226. “ The plains of the Punjab,” it is said in the Administration Report 

_ . . . , , for 1871-72, “may be described as vast expanses of 

UttiomiunjaK alluvial day and loam.” * ^ ^ “ The alluvial 

plains thus constituted are intersected by the great rivers of the province” 

“In the sub-mountain portions vegetation is most luxuriant ; lower down tbo 
rivers exercise great influence over the soil ; in the immediate vicinity of tlio 
stream are tracts, enriched by its alli^yial soil and fertilized by its inundations.” 
These are conditions favorable to the jute plant, and I find from Dr. Stewart’s 
“ Punjab Plants. ” that both the (f- cJ^aularis and the 6’. olltorius are found to 
be growing wild in the province ; and systematic cultivation would doubtless 
contribute to the production of a quantity of fibre snfiicicnt to help in meeting 
any future extraordinary demand in the markets out of India. 

Thg Agri-Horticultural Society at Lahore have recently been supplied 
with jute seed to be ^cultivated experimentally in their gardens. . 

227. In Bombay^ I find it said in correspondence with the Government 

, of that Presidency, that “ iute is not cultivated, 

It o in om ay, # # # u evonts uot to any extent, to make 

it oi‘ commercial importance ; nor is the Government awai'e of its having been 
grown at all in this presidency, and that all jute received into or exported from 
Bombay comes from Calcutta.” But in Dr. Birdwood’s “ Catalogue of Econo- 
mic Products” in that presidency, 1 find that both the (7, capmlum and 
C. olitoriuB are grojvn there for the fibre, which is correctly designated in the 
work as jute. There seems to be no reason therefore why Bombay should 
not on an emergency be"* made to contribute its quota ot the fibre towards 
any future excessive demand. 

228. As regards Madras, Dr. Hunter writes of jute “ among other fibres 

as appearing to hold out the best prospects oi prov- 
ing remunerative • * * as easily cull^ated, 

growing in most parts of the presidency * ♦ The 

is steady, and would probably increase if the fibre were 
. ^ good quality/.’ (Selections from the Records of the Madras. 

Government, No. XXlll, p. 1^8.) 

The Chamber of Commerce at Madras, writing in October 1854, said : 
“ It 38 but a few years ago since the greater part of the juto used in Madras 
and in other parts of the presidency was imported from Bengal, and at which 
time the quantity grown locally was very limited. There is now, however, 


2>itto in Madras. 

♦ * * and 
<lemandr ^ ^ 
piepared of a 
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nearly sufficient produced to meet the requirements of the country*, and some 
has even been exported, from which it w to be expected, as the ciutivaaon has 
been on the increase, and as there is aniknple field for its further extension, 
there will be in time a considerable export trade in this product The local 
consumption of jujte is large, and before it can form a staple of export of any 
magnitude, the home demand must be supplied by home growth.^^ 

From a communication just received from the Government of Madras, I find 
that the two Corcharii are not cultivated in the more southern parts of the 
Madras presidency, at least so far as their present information extends. 

In the northern part, however, extending from *Gun tor in the Kristna 
district to Ganjam, including Ooconada, Calingapatum, Clxittavalsah, or Bimli- 
patam, and Gopalpore, the plant is cultivated to some extent, and manufactured 
by native weavers into rope and gunny-cloth for local use. 

229. Reference has already beep made {ante^ para. 47,) to the seeds of the 

, . . so-called China liemp obtained from Canton by 

Lhim jute. Roxburgh, which turned out to bo no other than 

the jute of Bengal. Mr. Blechynden, the able Secretary of the Agri- Horticultural 
Society of India, obtained in 1855 some seeds of the said hemp from Canton, 
and found the conclusion drawn by Dr. Roxburgli to be correct. The following 
brtef no/t%has boon furnished to Government by Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Co, 
of Calcmta, had obligingly written to their China correspondent's agent 
at Canton on the subject : — 

“ In reply to your letter of the 4th ultimo, I am sorry not to be able to give 
a very reliable account about jute. The Chinamen mostly say tlfe common 
hemp is the same as the Indian jute. There are two kinds of hem]) ; the one 
grown near Canton is called or yellow hemp, and is of a coarsii 

description, usually used for making ropes; it is most grown in Sanhwi, about 
20 miles from Canton, but it is not an article of export from this part. The finer 
hemp is called Loohna^ or green hemp, and is most probably the jute of Bengal. 
This is not grown near Canton (although an old book quotes it as being grown 
licre in small quantities, the Chinese demy it), but comes from the Hankow 
districts, and is used for making gi*ass'clotli<*,,&c. The descriptions and pictures 
given of the jute plant exactly com})areiwitJi the Chinese hemp. I am sony 
I can get no samples ; but this is not the Aght season of the yearT’ 

As the quantity produced of the Chinese jute is not apparently large, and 
the Chinese have to import jute from India, the extent ol^ which is annually 
increasing, no competition need be apprehended from that quarter for at least 
some time to come. • , 

230. Competition of a serious kind, however, may be^ apprehended from 

. . North America. In some of the States of the North 

mcncanjuo. American Union tho jute plant lias been very 

successfully introduced, and has already been found to be more remunerative 
tlian cotton. It is very likely that in a^^short time the bulk of the requirements 
of the United States will be supplied by home-grown fibre, and the demand 
on‘ India will fall off — as regards guimy-clotli it has already fallen off — and 
in time American jute will bo in a position to compete with the Indian 
produce in the markets of Europe. Some details regarding .the state of juto 
cultivation in America are given in Appendix N (pp. Ixxxii to Ixxxv). 

231. All the various forms into which jute is converted by native manii- 

, * . facture resolve themselves into three, viz. (cordage, 

' " ® cloth, and paper, which, under different conditions 

and circumstances, assume very different names. 

232. Of cordage the range is gi^eat, from tho thinnest twist, such as is fit 

weaving, to thick ropes for l^^iwsors for large 
boats ; the intermediate grades being twine and 
cwrds of various degrees of thickness, adapted tq* the diff<?rent economic pur- 
poses for which ^uch articles are required. According to Babu Ramcomal Sen 
(Transact. Agri-Horticultural Society, ii, 9, pp. 79 and 80), jute is made into 
thread or twine in three difierent ways 

small bundle of fibre either tied at some elevation to a post, 
or suspended from some part of the roof. Filaments sufficient for the required 
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thickneisis df the thread or twine are detached from the lower part of the 
bundle, \ind , being tied to a dhetd or reel, are apun from the left to the right 
hand till sufficiently twisted. The thrlad or twine thus made is first wound 
round the body of the reel and afterwards made up into a ball called lotc* 

Beomdly . — The next method is by the use of an instrument called tdkur^ 
which is turned upon the thigh, of the sole of the feet. 

Thirdly. fibre is also spun by a machine called Ghurgurra^ similar 
in principle to the contrivance used by seamen in spinning yarn for use on 
board ships.” » 

The first two mefthods are adopted for twine of moderate thickness, 
which is intended for use as cords, either in the sliape in which it is first pr(j- 
duced, or sui)scqueiitly doubled, trebled or made manifold, to give the necessary 
tliickness to the cord: coarse cloth is also made of the twist produced by this 
process. The second method is especially adapted for making twist for weaving 
fine cloth. The third is best suited for tniek ropes, which are sometimes mad<> 
from twelve to twenty-fold in thickness^. The twelve-fold ropes arc mostly used 
for tying jute bales. 

233. Gunnycloth is made of very different qualities to adapt it for tlie 

^ , various purposes for which it is used. For con- 

umties 0 gunnyc ot i. vonieiico of description, the different varieties, lidW- 

€)ver, may be arraugc^d under three heads ; f rst, such as arc thi<?k-«M^ closo-'vvoven, 
like gooa canvas ; , second, such as arc thin, dense and close-woven ; and ihirdj 
such as are thick, coarse and loosely-woven. 

234. Of the first, or thick, close-woven gunny, which has the generic name 

of //wn, and there arc nintrvarieties, named 

, ‘ after the difierent marts from which they are im- 

ported. Their names are : — Fachdgore^ Amrahdtiy Bdyiganjc. Dcviguti/c^ Didulr- 
Jayaganje-i Sdhchganje, Ndretyanganje, andj'dteyd. The best of these is the 
Amrdbdti^ which for fineness and density of texture, and unifurniity of make, 
far excels the others. All these varieties, however, have their su])crior, middlin;^, 
iind inferior qualities, and these, in trade language, are known as Nos. 1, 2, and 
No. 1 is sufiiciontly dense, for pq^iking rape-seed, linseed, pop})y-seed, inid 
other small grains, as also sugar. « It was fonrierly known by tlio iiamo oi 
chikangani; bht that name has now bpcii assigned to first quality gunnies pr( - 
pared in Euroj)ean mills. No. 2 is fit for bags for rice, vetches, and other s(^ods 
of a larger size tl^an linseed and the like. No. 3 is narrowm- than tlie last, but 
it is purchased largely by the Ndkhodds for packing rice, and also for the outer 
coveripg of sugar when double bags are used, and this is frequently tiu^ 

case. ^ ■ 

235. Tlu? thm, close- woven fabric is common in parts of Maldah, Dinagcj- 

Fine cloth pore, and Rungi)oro only, and also among the Coch 

‘ ** * and other aboriginal tribes near tlic foot of the 

Himalaya, where it is used as a garmei^ by the poorer classes of won^en. It is 
known by the name of mekli by the people of the northern districts generally ; 
but in iJarjecling," it has the local name of dhokrd. In Cooch Behar a variety 
of mekli is made of jute and cotton mixed ; this is commonly dyed of a blue 
colour with whitp and rod stripes, and is used to sleep on. There is a superior 
description of this, which is used as wearing apparel. 

230. The coarsest kind is ordinarily used for sails for country boats, and 
^ , forpackinglargebulky articles, or as outer coverings 

for articles enclosed m cloth or fine gunny. Tins 

coarse cloth is known by the name of gun-chat^ *.e., chat, or pdt-mado cloth 
adapted for sails, gun. At Dacca it is called kdchd chat or immature gunny, 
and is there used principally for making bags for packing betel-nuts. 

237. The ordinary mode of weaving gunnies for hags and other coarse 
‘ purposes is thus described by Babu liamcomal Sen 
m the paper noticed above : — 

/‘Seven sticks, or chatiee weaving-posts, called imd yard or warp, are fixed 
upon? the gr 9 und, occupying the Jeiigft equal to the measure of the piece to be 
woven, and a sufficient number of twine or thread is wound on them as warp, 
called tund. The warp is taken up and removed to the weaving machine. 
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Two pieces of wood are placed at two ends, which are tied to th§ ohariy and 
okhevy or roller ; they are made fast to the khotL The helut^ or treadle, is put 
into the warp ; next to that is the Banul \^ thin piece of wood is laid>^upon the 
warp,^^alled ckupuri or regulator. Them is no sley used in this, nor is a shuttle 
necessary ; in the room of the latter a stick covered with thread, called singct, 
is thrown into the warp, as woof, which is beaten in by a piece of plank called 
and as the cloth is woven it is woundtup to the roller. Next to this is a 
piece of wood called khetoney which is used for re^l^ing and smoothing tlie 
woof; a stick is fastened to the warp to keep the cloth straight.” 

Except where superseded by foreign implements or machinery,* it is 
believed that the manufacture of jute cloth by the people is still carried on more 
or loss after the method above described. The finer varieties of meklk arc, 
however, woven very nearly in tlie same way as ordinary cotton cloth. 

238. The varieties of thick gunnycloth noticed above are what are 
, , . . ^ current in the* Calcutta market ; but in the Mofus- 

.ocn varieties o guumos. there arc other names current, and the sizes of 

whicli they are made also vary, and seme of these are noticed in the following 
extracts from the district reports : — 

Kishorgunge . — Four kinds of bags — maak^ chala, mona^ and khuti^ are 
iiMnufacturcd. Maal is two and half cubits in height. It is made (jf a piet^o 
'()f gunnycloth fiyjj by two cubits. A chala is one and lialf cubits in Iicight, and 
made of a pfeS) of gunnycloth three by one-half cubits. Mona is a bag of 
smaller size, and is made of two cubits of gunnycloth by three-foui*th8 of a 
cubit. A is half a cubit in Jicight. It is made of one cubit, of gunny - 
cloth by six inches. Two seers of jute is used to a rnaal^ one seer to a nhaia^ 
six cbittacks to a mona^ and tJiree cliittacks to a khutl. A maal is sold at five or 
six annas, a chala three annas, a mona at four pice, and a khuii at two ])ico.” * 

TTooghlg. — “ Rojxjs, gunnycloth, and guuuvbags, are the only dcs(5riptions 
of articles made of jute, in tiiis district. The extent of the manufacture 
of gunnycloth lias been mucli reduced since 1870, wlion the demand for 
tlio article in tlie American market stopped. Wlille there was such a demand, 
the uniform ])rcadth of the giumycloth throughout the distm^t jvas 45 inches ; 
but the breadth has been now giuicrally r!P?/w»ed to 2(> or 2f incl* s, to adapt 
tlicj cloth to the manufacture of guimwia^s. Gumiybals ar^ manufactured 
only to a small extent in this district; and the ftianufactuTO of the article in 
largo ({uantities by European agency at Barranugger, Muliesh and Gurepa, 
has greatly put down native enterprise iu this respect.” 

Darjeeling. — DMcrahj measuring about two and half or three ya^ds long 
and half a yard wide wlieii first turned out, throe of tjiese strips are sewn 
together and make, what is termed, a dhokrah or Jloor cloth., or is spread on a bed ; 
the poorer classes sometimes make garments of it. Tunyhee, or a fine descrip- 
tion of gunnybag, measuring about five feet six inches by two feet throe inches 
in the piece; this is doubled, and sown along both sides, tliua making a bag, 
about two feet nin(3 inches by two feet throe inches, weighing from three t<» 
throe and half seers. Tungliee is used clnefly as pads for pack-bullocks and tattoos. 
Borah., or tlie ordinary gunuybag, measuring five feet by two feet in the piec^e, 
and when sewed uj) give a bag two and half feet by two feet, weighingfrom one 
and half to one and three-quarter seers. The stuff is setvn into bags by the 
purchaser.” 


Dinagcfore. — Omny sheets . — The gunny is not usually made into bags 
hero, except for local use ; it is made into sheets, the size being five feet four 
’inches by two foot ffve inches, which forms into a bag when the ends are 
sewn up, half the above length and the same width : these bags weigh about 
one and a half seers.” • 

Emgpore . — ‘‘ The manufactiure is exclusively carried on fiy women, especially 
Hindus of Rajbungsi caste, wdio twist the thi’ead/antl weave the bags at tlieir 
leisure hours. These bags are woven by a simple process (jailed putja henow. 
The bags are generally eight feet long and tliree feet broad. * The tdts (long 
pieces) used to prepare purdahs (screens) afe made thirty feet 4ong and one 
and a quarter fe^ broad.” 
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3fidmappre,-^^^ The articles manufectured from jute are principally — •fl) 
s^unnyb^s ; (2) string, cord, and rope ; (3) kampa^ a net-like bag for canying 
w.ood or^hay on bullocks; (4) cfmL a strip of stuff for tying bdles of 
cotton or cloth; (5) a swing on which infants are rocked to ^kep; 

{6j shika^ a kind of hanging shelf for little earthen pots, c&c. ; (7) dulinaj 
a floor cloth ; (8) a small circular stand for wooden plates, used parti- 
cularly in podjahB ; (9) painters’ brush and brush for white-washing ; (10) ghunai, 
a waist-band worn next the skin ; (11) gochh-dan^ a hair band for women ; 
(12) a net bag used as a muzzle for cattle; (13) parchala^ false hair 

w'orn by players; (14) rakhi handhan^ a slender arm^band worn at the R^khi- 
poorninia festival ; and, O' ^ ^ dhup^ small incense sticks burnt at poojah^.'^^ 

239. The use of jute for the manufacture of paper will bo noticed lower 

* down in connection with materials for the inanufacv 

Manufacture of jute paper. ^ ^ 

pro(5ess followed does not differ materially from that adopted for the same purpose 
with old rags, &c. 

240. In the following tabular statement arc shown the various articles into 

which jute is now manufactured, either for local use 
Extent o maun acture. ^ expoi'tatioii, and the quantities of the fibre 

consumed in the manufactures. The figures are necessarily more f>r l^s 
approximate, it being im])ossiblc to obtain correct "returns on the subj(*.. 
Some of them are on their very face grossly incorrect. *' ^ 

Sfaifnwnt ahowinrj the qnatitws and quantifies of jute manufactured^ and description of mnnvfac- 
* tiircs in the District of Hewfal, where manufactures exist. 


uRWl in mantiiuoturos. 


I ll(»w much jiTuI w hat tlbves 
I ns«Hl in (lihJnct, 


Bettcriution *if uianU' 
farture'i. 


TIuw disj»t>i>e(i of, 


a4-Perautmah(»* 

Jwjwore 


Sackurtrunge 

Kurroedfiore 


Uoth gootl and inferior juu* 


I l)t'«i, 1 hKihufuiiiire nml Namin* 
I ifunif#* juio. 

Ktwhtft, Niwkarkani, KatiKni 
jute, &c. 

, j iicHi jiito 


! 3.10 tnaniul.N <»f imnd. Hud 
} S.ni'Nj ntuund.s of inferior 
jnl<* 

'j AlMtiUilOo nitutnil> 

i Cniinot iK' eNtiuialod ... 1 
ISo.mw mRundH aunua1i,Y.., i 

164 <» muKiutN'.'. 

7S0 inaijtidR ^ j 


. j i!.l,000 maiifuls 


j Baboon, iloratal, Shoyneo,' 
Moiitti nnd Boai. I 


fbinny idolh und bags, Nolfl h.r loivd »isc» und e*- 
tvi-»n«> iind rofu*!.. Iii>ried to tnU utta. 

(funny Jutirs oni> , . . I Kxixivted 

(tunny, roiH‘.s, strunu: coni j (hinny ciin'llv -'V' 

BUTiny clolh, and ^.■x^>orted. 
unmiy biiKtt. 

(tuiiiiy aiiii twine , . Kxi»orti*d. 

(hmii.v for Iwrs and wlii^. f^old at b4t>i, -ind oxf)<,inc*i 
tM'im* and to Hm kerji-m-r. 

(funny b:»KK, mid tula. KxjMirted and JcK'iilly u^ntl. 

Ouaii.v t'ktil., impcr, and Hold nt iiUts, ntuf locally 
threiid. ubed. 

Cunny cloUi anti clutis ... Mxfiorted amt IncaUj ust'd. 


! ImiKisRililc 10 give ... 


Kii:p()rtt',d atitl locally ummI 


I C. Capsularii? ... 


j Sod, whiUt mid Marah, Em* Htmlly posaibio Ui give , 
I le»h nnd Clioni'murn. 


CufirHo and fine mnit, 
! cloth nntl luekU cloth. 


I (Aniny clotlu fishiiig iietti, 
} and 


One*fnurth into gunny 
batrs. 


. Mnata ami (l^ahta for paper, 0t),O(X> maunda 
inferior jato for other ptir- 

VijHdi*. 

. flrealcrproiiortion of inferior likWOmaunds 
! jute. 


I BchI, Bogi, Jfetun, Me«ia . . 


llo]ir‘. brtifs, ptipcr. Bails, 
tw me. and (funny Hlicclh. 


j Gunny baga and iiapcr ... 


Loraliy iiNcti, and surplus 

Mdd Hi liftia, 

Onc-t'ourth locnDy usetband 
Uireo-lourlha exporUMt. 

Onn.}'c»urt,h lt«*»l!.\ uhwf 
and \ liree-fuurths oxih tr^ed . 


Gunny bags and paper ... Lwally used and exported, 
Gunny Kail, ttviuu, and cord 

Rope and gunny Lrioally uaed. 

(5unny bogs Locally uaotJ and exported. 


j Inferior ]uto, but Mosta for 
parier. 


Gunny rope# and paper ... Locally wseti. 


Gunny clotb, rope, and .Locally used. 

Itartcr. 

Gunny baga, and guntiy LocaUy used and oxportetL 
clotb, aUeets. 

fU«)ie8. gunny bags, sack- U««d locally, 
cloth, poeka fur bullupka, 
and nets. 


‘ BaroM^ionly 
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241. Little need. be said hero* about the manufacture of jute in local 

„ * English mills. There are six mills worked by 

autt i^turo in Eng « x mi Is. Em-opeaii machinery and agency, now in i&istence 

in Bengal, and they belong to the folloiring Companies : — 

Baranagore Jut© Mills Compahy. Serampor© Jute Mills Company. 


Baranagore Jut© Mills Compahy. . _ , 

Serajgiinge Jut© Company. Couripor© Jut© Company. 

C’aloutta Jute Mills Company. Fort Oloster Jute Manufacturing Company. 

With the exception of the factory at 8erajgunge,»the remaining five mills 
are situated in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The number of loonis in 
work in these factories range from 100 to 500, and the total number is about 
1,500. Most of these mills are increasing the number of their looms, and new 
mills are in course of construction for the Budge-Budge Jute Mills Company, 
the Seebpore Jute Company, the Champdani Company, the Sealdah Company, 
and the Boora Cf)inpany. 

The mills already at work conWme about 700,000 maunds of the fibre 
annually. Wlum the new looms and mills will be at work in course of the next 
year, the consumption will rise from 40,000 to 50,000 tons per year. ^ The manu- 
factures turned out by the existing mills consist of wool-packs, twill-bags, and 
plain bags, of which 25 per cent, arc reserved for local use, and 75 per cent. 
a»e exported to Australia, Burinah, Colombo, Madras, and Bombay. 

" 242. The,^.. (quantity of manufactured jute exported during the past ten 

„ ‘ years is shown in Api)endix L (pp. Ixxvii and 

Export of miinuactures. cxxviii). It shows an incrcasG of gminies from 

28,122,524. pieces in 180^1-64, to 32,767,930 in 1872-73. The increase in the 
ex})ort of jute, twine, and rope during the same period has l^een from 047 cwt. 


to 5,051 cwt. Originally the Americans were the largest buyers of gunny 
<*]otb, but their demand has ralloiifroin 7,195,400 pieces in 18(30-07^ to 1,914,104 
ivieces in 1872-73. ''riiis falling off lia.s, however, been compensated several 

7-111 • .1 . ..•'l . 1. ,J 


ibid by increased exports to Bombay, Burmah, and other places. 


Paper-making. 

243. I now proceed to submit, with reference to orders of the Government 


of India in the circular letter Ko. 129, dai^ttf^ho 2r)th Jamu^y 1873, the follow- 
ing remarks on the various materials avai\p.ble for the nuirnf acfui;p of paper and 
paper-making in Bengal. ‘ ^ ^ 


244. The materials originally used by the Hindus for writing were leaves 
and bark. The former were probably the earliest 
^ used, and from them letters in Sanskrit were named 


patra, literally leaf,” though the sccojidary meaning of letters, and lirtterally 
of newspapers, have now been intimately associated with iU When leaves and 
bark first canw> into use, is still a moot question ; but, as very ably pointed 
out by the late Dr. Goldstiicker, in liis learned essay on P.anini, the time must 
date from many centuries before the Christian era. What tlie plants were 
from which the leaves were taken it is impossible now to determine. Within 
tljp last twelve hundred yoar.s or more three species of [)alm, viz. the Borassus 
jfahcllvformh^ the Corypha tailera^ and the Corppha eluta^ have yielded the bulk 
of the writing material for the Hindus. Before that the inner bark of the 
bhurj tree {Betula hhojpaira) w^as most in use, and allusions to it are to be 
met with in works two thousand years old. 4''ho early Aryans, in tlieir 
settlements in the Punjab and along the foot of the Himalayas, must have 
found tliis material ready at hand, and employed it for various purposes 
.of domestic economy, as well as for writing. At present its use is 
limited to the lining of hooka-snakes and to writing amulets on, which ,aro 
enclosed in gold, silver or copper beads, and borne on the person as charms against 
evil influences. For this purpose the bark is held in hi^h est(3eMi on account of its 
lasting quality, for though thin and fragile to look^at, it lasts for centuries with- 
out decay : in one instance a piece of bhurj bark* about two thousand years old 
was found in the sanctuary of a Buddhist tope. Simultaneously with leaves and 
bark, the Hindus have used paper for writing ^for many hundred years. I am 
informed that Sanskrit MSS. written on paper have been frequently met with 
which date over five hundred j oars. H#w long before that paper first came -into 
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use in Ijidia I hpe Bot been able to asceVtain. Black-printing* on paper got 
into pujTOney in Thibet in the sixth or seventh centurt of the Christian era ; 
aiid iuXJaslimir the use of paper and papier-mache ware becamh com- 
mon at least twelve hundred years lago. It is well known that the Oliinese 
first discovered the art of making paper with vegetable fibres, reduced by 
maceration and pounding into a pnlp, about two thousand years ago, 
and the Tliibetans must have leamt it from the Chinese. It is probable that 
the Hindus of the plain«^got the art fix)m the Thibetans directly, or through 
the medium of the Cashrairis, — most likely from the latter, as Cashmir paper 
has always been held in the highest esteem m this country. The exa(?t date 
when this took place 1 kfiow not ; but this must have taken place long before the 
last five hundred years, as the extant MSS. arc said to be written on paper of a 
very good quality, and much time must have elapsed from the beginning of the 
art to the time wlieu it attained a high stage of perfection, such as is evinced 
by the MSS. in question. , 


245. No information is available regarding the process which w^as 

„ ^ .. . .tv . formerly adopted bv tlio Hindus in manufacturing 

paper. In tlio Ain-i-Akbari a notice ocemrs of varie- 
gated paper, the mode of preparing which was introduced by a celebrated scribe 
in the time of Akbar ; but no detail is given of the manner of preparing it. 

246. In 1 832 the native manufacture was extensive, apd, actiording to 

' ^ ^ Dr. Carey, who wrote an article on the subject for 

publication in the “ rraiisactions oi the Agn-Horti- 
cultural Society^’ (Vol. II, p. 8(i9), was carried on in the districts of Burdw'an, 
Balasure, l^atiia, Shahabad, Behar (now Gya,^ Dinageporo, Dacca, Moorsheda- 
bad, and Calcutta. The quantity then made was so large tliat after sup])l}'ing 
the wants of Bengal, it left an ample margin for exportation as an arti(;le of 
commerce to*tho Upper Provinces and the countries to the east. The papea* 
made in the Burdwain district then carried off the palm for its supericn* quality. 


247. The materials used in this manufacture in 1832 consisted, ac(5ording 

,,,,,, to the authority (luoted above, of ( 1 ) flax or hem ij ; 

aenauune. ^ (3)old, worii-out guiiiiy bags, purdahs, 

sails, &c.; (4) old ptjper and cuttii^s yl tlic edges of paper collected from book- 
binders and papcr-n\ikers ; (5) dama(^ed cotton ; (6) rope cables, &c. ; (7) nets ; 
and (8) oakum.’^ * 

248. llie native method of manufacture is thus described in detail by 

„ ,, ^ , Balm Raincomul Ben in the “ Transactions of the 

Pr«=«..„in.au«f«turemBcngui. Agrl-Horticultural Society” (II, p. 89) Tlie 

bags or flax is cpt or torn to pieces and thrown into a large gunila <.)r 
earthen vcskScI and kept there dijiped in water for a day or tw^o. It is often 
agitated, and now and then the water is changed, when the dirt with which 
tliese articles are generally impregnated goes off ; the fibres are then taken out and 
the water sijueezed out of them, after which they are exposed to the sun to dry. 

The thread, or fibre, is then put into another gumla, with a quantity of 
fresh hemp and old paper mixed with a quantity of lime, and burnt sajoe-metee 
dissolved in water, and left there for some days, till it becomes softer pax’tially 
rotten, when it is. taken out of the vessel and sent to the pounding machine 
(ialled dhenkee or pedal, which is made of solid timber 10 to 16 feet long, and 
12 to 25 inches broad, and of a proportionate thickness. The mortar is cou- 
stnictod either <fi‘ stone, or it is carved out of a piece of timber and lined with 
iron ; the pestle is made of iron or wood covered with an iron lid called goola. 
The machine is diawn by from 2 to 6 men, and there is a man who feeds it 
with materials. 


‘‘ When it is ‘reduced to a sufficient fineness or liquidity, it is formed into 
lumps or parcels sufficient for one day^s work. 

The pulp is then thrown into another gumla, diluted with clear watei, 
and allowed to remain there for some time. If the pulp is not clear enougli, 
the water may be cliangod without agitating its contents, which settles at the 
bottom, A quantity of lime and water of sajee-matee is afterwards thrown 
into it, and agitated repeatedly by a paddle-formed wooden stick. 
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The operator \)r maker sits oa the brim of the reservoir, and lays 
a sqt(teire frame called chowka made of wood, upon which tke sfeve made 
of fine split bamboo, woven with horse’s hair, termed chatree, is placed* 
He first agitates the water soup. There are two sticks called cluipa and 
hachka, by which the chatree is held close to the chowka. tie dips tin; 
sieve into the gumla and draws it deep onoiigh so that the machine is carried 
through the middle, and raised upon tlic surface. It ^ then gently shakei* in 
order to equalize the substance that settles upon the sieve, upon which a fhiti 
layer is collected. When equalized and settled, he raises it •from the •gumla 
and lays it upon a piece of square board kept on his left side, and so continues 
the operation until from 2(K) to 2f)0 slieets or layers are laid upon one anothm-. 
Tho board, with the layers on, is then removed to the dicing place, and another 
board placed upon it with a heavy stone or log of wood laid over the same, and 
allowed to remain in tliat state durii^g the’ night to enable the water to exude 
and the paper to dry. ^ 

The next moruing tho slicets are taken up one by one and laid upon 
matted walls or clean grass plats to dry. When dried, they are gathered and 
made into parcels of from 50 to 100 sheets each, apd removed to the heating 
machine called pitna, or a piece of thick timber half buried in the gnmnd, 
,tljc upper part of which' is c-oncavo, ])lam and smooth, like tho washer’s clolh- 
Ix.'ating log. I^lte sheets are laid upon the wood with one hand, and a mallet 
li(‘ld by tho other, with which the f>n})er is btvaten, softened, and smoothed. 

“ The next pro(H\sH is the sizing. A (piantity of fine Arwal rice or wheat is 
first pounded, strained, boiled with water, and strained again tlirough fine 
clotli, and kept in a pot; tlnai large boards, w(dl smoothed oi* planed, jiro placed 
upon the ground, tlio slnn^ts of 2 )ap(n‘ are laid fiat one at a time and daulyfjd 
with the pitsto. This part of the work is generally done hy the females and by 
v)ld men. It is ])Ciforinc<l with,t]io j)alm of the hands with dry tiinila {Lvffa 
fimaro) or brushes made of soft fibres for tliat ]:mrposc. 

“ Idu! sheets are dried in tho shade, or in af mild, gentle sunshine, and are 
then ('ollectod and ymt into a [)r(\s.s: if the jiaper of fine quality. They tiro 
afterwards rubbed or glazed* with gila y^sieds Ml momj^sctmdenH)^ shells or 
stone lialls ; tho edges are then cut olf, tfud^he sheets follied and bundled into 
quires and lotted into guddics, and cofgo.s, in^ the usml maiiner: 24 slioi'ts 
make a quire, and 10 quires a guddy.” 

Tlu^ class of men employed in this manufacture were called, after tlieir 
trade, Kctgzecs or ^‘paper-makers,” 

249. I shall now n'produce from Martiii’s Eastern India (1, p. an 

. a(a;oiint <)f file local nianufaeturc? in the Bohar district, 

where it had form(n*ly attained some extent : — 

“ A considerable quantity of jiaper is made at Bohar and Arwal. It is 
whiter than that made in Konggopur; but lias all its otluii* imjierfcctions, and 
that of Bidiar esjiec.ially is less durable, while tlic least dampness in the air 
occasions common ink to sink, so as to form almost illegible blots. It is only 
ink made of the cakes jmqiared as above-montioued that can bo used with sucli 
jniper. At Bohar tin? paper most commonly made is that called duftiiri^ which 
is 19x 17| inches a sheet, and is that used in cominori Misiness; but other 
kinds of a larger size and rather superior quality are made, when commissioju'd. 
Tho materials arc old bags of tho Croialarca juncm. These are cut into small 
[)ioce.s, and having been soaked in water are beaten with, tho instrument 
.called dhmJci Tlio pulp is then put on a cloth .strainer, washed with water, 
and dried on a rock. This substance is then i)ut into a (jistern witli some ley of 
soda, and is trodden with the feet for some hours, after which it is in the same 
manm'.r washed and dried, and these operations with tllb soda are in all 
performed six times. The bleached jjiilp is then .puj into a cistern with u large 
Ipiantity of water, and is diligently stirred with u stick for about th roc-quarters 
of an hour, when it is wrr)uglit olf into shootKS as usual. TJiq moist shoots arc 
stuck on a smooth wall and dried. Having, boon rubbed with a i)asto made 
of flour and water, they are then smoothed by placing them on a ])lank and 
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rubbiiig them with a stone. The expense and profits of making seven reams 
are as foSpws^ — 

Forty-two seers (86 Jib) of old bags, 2 ; 42 seers impure soda, Es. 2 ; 42 seers lime 
for making the ley, Ee. 1 ; labourers for beating with the dhenkiy Ee. 3-12; a man to to about 
the materials, As. 8 ; pasting and smoothing the paper with a stone, As. 5 ; flour and firewood 
for making the paste, As. 2-6 ; drying the sheets, As. 4 ; cutting the paper, 6 pice. — 
Total Es. 7. ^ • 

The ream consisted of 10 quires, each containing 24 sheets, and sells 
by wholesale at Ks. 8*12, so that the maker has Re. 1-12 profit. He does 
nothin'g but form the sheets, taking them as usual from the cistern on a frame, 
which retains the paper, and allows the water to escape. He makes about one 
ream a day; and, if he works 315 days in the year, he will earn about Rs. 80 
a year ; and, in fact, these people aro in easy circumstances. In the 30 houses 
at Behar are 100 men, and in the 13 divisions exclusive of Arwal, that are in the 
district, there are probably 40 houses, or in all 140 men, who, at the rate above 
mentioned will make paper to the value of Rs. 32,000 a year.” 

250. The paper produced on the opposite side of the Sone river in 
. av X. u ^ Shahabad was known as Arwal paper, winch, 

4 altli()ugli made oi tlie same materials, was winter 
and more durable than that made at Behar, and was commonly used by Persian 
writers all over Bengal. Each maker usually manufactured five bales in the' 
year, and each bale contained 20 roams. 

“Two bales of the first quality at Es. 4 a ream, Es. 160; 2 bales of second quality 
at Es. 8-8 a ream, Es. 140 ; 1 bale of the third quality at Es. 2-S a ream, Es. 50. — I'otal 
Es. 350. • 

“ The total pai)er therefore made by 20 beaters will be worth Es. 7,000. 'i^he following 
is the statement that I procured of the annual expense attending each heater : — 

“ To 2,620 seers (46 8. W.), or about 3,0G0lt) of old bags or nets, whieli arc still better. 
Es. 57-8; to soda 2,840 seers, or 2,7621b, Es. 45; to limo, tho same quuntity, Es. 80; to 
flour for paste, Es. 5;to cloth for strainers, baskets; &e., Rs. 2; to moulds, or frames, 
Ee. 1-8; to labourers for beating, &e., Es. 80; to working off the sheets, J is. 25; 
drying and smoothing, Es, 7-15-6^ to pasting, Es. 5; to cutting and packing, Jis. J5. — 
Total Es. 286-6-6. 

‘‘ The neat .profit, therefore, on^^ach beater, besides paying every person for 
his labour, is Rs. ^3-9-0. The iniatcrials were divided into live equal shart^s, 
each capable of malahig one bale. Under the beater of the iinphniKjnts is a small 
cistern, the bottom oi‘ which is* stone. In this is at once put the fifth })art of 
the old bags or nets, with a large quantity of water, and it is beaten for six 
days, after whi<di it is washed on a strainer. It is thmj beaten two days uith 
a ley o( soda, washed and dried. » This beating witli the ley of soda is dt)ne in 
all nine times, after each of which the pulp is washed and dried. In dry 
cold weather each subsequent boating occupies eight or ten days ; in the hot 
season five or six days aro sufficient. The when thoroughly bleached, 

is formed into sheets as usual. All the sheets formed in one day are in the 
evening placed under a plank, on which two or three men sit for about an hour 
to squeeze out the wat(u*. It is then stuck on a wall, and falls off next morning 
when dry. It is then pasted on one side and dried, and then it is pasted rtn 
the other side and dried, rubbed with a stone, and cut square. All the paper- 
makers here also are Mahomodans. The Mohurutdars are persons who smooth 
paper by rubbing it with polished glass, which obliterates entirely the marks 
of the frame, as is done by hot pressing, and gives the surface a glossy 
smoothness. This operation costs from eight to ten annas a ream.” 

“A considerable quantity of paper is,” writes Mr. Martin, {Eastern India ^ 
Vol. I, p. 544,) “ made here. In Saher, opposite to Arwal, (10 beaters belong-’ 
ing to 40 houses w(Te acknowledged; and 30 beaters in 20 houses are 
admitted to be in the Boraoiig division at no great distance soutli. The account 
given in respect to the quantity made entirely coincides with that procured at 
.Arwal, that is to say, each beater makes annually 100 reams (gaddis) of paper } 
but the workmen here, instead* of three mialities, divide it into four, the tnree 
lower of which are of the values specified at Arwal, while the highest is worth 
Rs. 5 a ream. They make four bales (ghaui) in the year, each bale containing 
25 reams.” 
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First bale of the first quality at Bs. 5 per ream, Bs. 125 ; second qualify Bs. 4 per 
ream, Bb. 100 ; third quality at Bs, 3i per ream,* Bs. 87-8; fourth quality at, Be. 2 per 
ream, Bs. 62-8. — Total Bs. 375, 

“ Expense attending the above : — 2,500 seers (44 S.W.) or about 2,823 lb of old bage» 
Bs. 62 ; soda (sagi) 1,600 seers, or 2,108 lb, Bs. 40 ; lime 1,400 seers or 1,582 lb, Bs. 24 ; flour 
for paste 700 seers or 791 lb, Bs. 11 ; oloth for strainers, Bs. 5 ; earthen tubs and pots, 
Be. 1 ; bamboo baskets, Bs. 4 ; mats, Bs. 2 ; rof es and twine for packages, Bs. 2 - 8 ; fuel 
for boiling the paste, Bs. 16 ; 4 men to beat and wash, Bs. IOO 4 one man occasionally to stir 
the material, Bs, 3 ; preparing and applying the paste, Bs. 12 ; smoothing, cutting, and packing, 
Bs, 10 ; working off the sheets done by the master, Bs. 25 ; cutting the bags, Be. 1 ; mould or 
frames, Bs. 4; putting the sheets on the wall to dry, Bs.* G ; watchini? the paper ^hile 
drying, Bs. 4 ; horsetail hair for separating the sheets from the wall, 12 annas. Profit 
Bs. 41-12.— Total Bs. 375. 

‘^The expenses here arc no doubt exaggerated, as will bo evident from 
comparing them with the account given at Arwal ; and the owner of tlie heater, 
besides the lis. 41-4, has always thesis. 25 for forming the sheets, while most 
of the allowances for preparing and apj^lying the^ paste, for smoothing, 
cutting, packing and drying, are gamed either by him or by the females and 
children of his family. According to this estimate, the 00 heaters will annually 
prepare 9,000 reams, worth Bs. 83,670, hut more is allowed to be exported 
J)y the traders of ‘this* district, persons not at all apt to exaggerate their 
’dealings, and the*nuinhcr of beaters is probably at least 100.’’ 

251. In Dinageporo paper was made about the year 1838 entirely by 
Mahomedans, wlio seemed to have introduced tlie 
Ditto m Dinujyoporc. distiict. lleforo tlieii* arrival the 

nativ’^es, in their writing, a 2 )pear to liave used only the loaves or bark of trees. 
In this dLstrici tliero were between 80 to 100 families employed in making paper 
sufficient to meet the tlien existing demand. The quality was very inferior, even 
to thal. made near (kilcutta. It* was brown, rough, uneven, spotted, fibrous, full 
of holes, and brittle; ink sjink into it, and insects devoured it with avidity. 
II 10 peoi-ffo who made it retpiired little or no cajfital, usually carrying it 
t]u?mseh’es to tlie markets just as made, and the petty traders who bought it 
afterwards sold it by retail. The sheets wcMfc usually 24 in<^j^esiong by IG wide, 
and were doubled twice ; 24 sheets nmde^a quire, anrf the manufacturers 
usually sold 10 or 12 quires lor a rupee. , I * 

‘‘ The nuitei'ial is the 2 )at in its rougli state. A sufficient number 
of l)UTidl(;s is thrown into a hu'gc jar tliat is .suidt in tlie ground, and they 
are covered with a mixture of linui and WHt('r, in which they are allowed 
to souk for from two to iiim^ days, according t(f the heat of the weather ; tlie 
liotter that is, the less time being requir(?d. 'I'lie bumjh's are then dried, 
and the lime that adheres is separated from tlumi by beating and shaking. 
They are then moistened with water and beaten with a dlionki, which lias a cjxp 
of iron, and falls upon a stone slab. . While it is heating, the pat is occasionally 
moistened until it is reduced to a kind of pulp. This part of the operation, 
whhdi is tiio om^ attended with labour, is jierformed entirely by the women, 
l^ie pul}) after coming from tlie mortar is thoroughly washed, and a })ortion of 
it is thrown into a wide-mouthed vat made of potter’s ware, that is sunk to tln^ 
level of the yard. A largo })ro])ortion of watiu* is added, and they are stiri’ed 
until tlie pulp is projierly diffused ; but little pains is bestowed on this, whicdi 
seems to bo the chief cause of several of the imperfections that are in tlio 
manufacture. In fact the pul}), with a very little stirring, is allowed to soak 
four or five hours, and is then wrought into paper. The workman’s mould is 
made of bamboos split fine and tied together })arall«l to each other, and this is 
extended by ii movable frame, made also of bamboo, which servos as a ledge to 
confine the pulp. The workman holding his mould with cyio Ih'ind stirs up 
the pulp with the other ; then immerses his mould, and takes up a quantity 
sufficient to make a sheet. When he has allovtcd the water to escape he lays 
aside the frame, and turning over the mould, effaces his new sheets of pajier 
above those that he had previously made, and ho repeats the operation until the 
pulp in the vats is exhausted. In this heap the j'laper is allowed to dr3^ 1 1 is 
then taken sheet by sheet and iminors<jd in a decoction or starch made of xice, 
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and ha-dng'been dried is placed on a smooth plank, and rubbed with a round 
stone.” > * 


* 20 soors of inostjii. 

3 „ of lime. 
*20 ,, »>f waAer. 


the fibres are destroyed. 
mpurrn^ or bamboo sieve, 


252. According to tho Collector f of Dacca, paper is now made in that 
. . district according to tho following method : — The 

Uitto in .nicwi. mesta fibre is steeped in lime-water* for three hours, 

and then kept in heaps in tliat wet state for a day. It is next dried, cleansed, 

and pounded in a dhenki^ and then placed in gunny 
bags, waslied in clean water, and put into an earflien 
pot cont.aiiiing water, and clmrned by two men until 
T1 i( 3 mixture is then taken uj) in small quantities in a 
and sbakcii; the pulp remaining in tho sieve forms a 
sheet of pa])cr. The s^ieets of paper thus prej)arod are kept in lieaps for a day, 
and then dried, sheet by sheet, in the sunshine, after wliicli they are cut and 
trimmed aud rubbed with a paste inado^of unboiled rice and again dried. 
Finally they are made sinOyth witli a stone and folded up.” 

When colour is required arscuiic is mixed witli the paste (‘inployed in sizing* 
tlie paper. 

Five ([uires of paper can ho made with one seer oime^tla. 

One man can make a roam of paper in four days. ' 

2^3. The 2 ^rocess is much the same in Rung])ore, though there fht‘ nnil 
“jute is tlio material instead of the fibre of flie 
>itto in Rui^no. caitHdOiiiUfSj ViH in tliC' last iiamod district, 

‘‘Twenty seers of jute are mixed with ten seers of lime, aud kej)t in a 
pucka vat for one day under water. On the st^coud clay tho jute is takoti out, 
tfvistod to sciueezo out the water, and ke])t in tho sliado for four days. Ou 
the sixth day it is exposed in llie sun; and on tho sevcaith it is again mixed witli 
two seers of lime, and ke])t in tluj vat under water f.>r four or live days, and 
then dried again, when it undergoes a ju’ocess loiailly known as dotuu, viz., 
tliat it is cut into ])icces six inches long* and well (deaued. 


“ When tlie jute becomes docoiiy lo.sed, it is poiyid(Hi continually for llir(‘e days 
in a dhcnkl; six jiWsoiis work at th^ dheuki, and two arc emjdoyed to turn 
tlie stuff in tlia morfrir. TIic 2 )r<>Cx\s.s» of w^orking the is known by tlie. 

name of par^ and tlJ,^ of turning over tlie stuff in tho mortar by the name 
of alii When the stuff is well ])oundcd, it is taken near a sheet of water, laid 
on a bamboo mat with a layer of grass under it, juid then trodden upon for 
one day by two i>ersoiis, whilst a third jiours water on it. The mat is laid 
over grass to pi’event the stuff from being soik^cl with mud. 

“ This process' i.« known by the name of kachba, and when it is over, 
the stuff* is deposited ill a SK^coiid pucka vat, full of water to the brim, and 
beaten with a bamboo stick for oiui day. A little oil, say half a tolah, is poured 
on the water to eria, ))le tho [lounded HU bstaime to settle down to the bottom of 
the vat. The stuff is them gently stirred with a stick till a very thin layer 
rises to the surface. ’ This layer is taken out by means of an instrument calkid 
chanch^ and deposited on the ground. Tliis iiistrumeiit fchauchj is made of 
bamboo sticks neatly and sloiidojly jirc^iarc'd, and tied togotlier in the form 
of a chick, Tlie size of this instrumout is as largo as the pajier itself. 
When the layers so taken out have accumulated, so as to form ten or twelve 
quires of paper, they are put under pressure for tlie 2 )ur])oso of oxjielling the 
water. They arc then suspended, sheet by sheet, on a tatti to be dried. When 
the sheets bee. (u no sulliciently dry, they are taken down from tlie taUi^ brushed 
with lai on both sides, and oxjiosed in tlie sun. '’riio lai is a paste made of 
boiled rice, auck the brush consists of ihasa^ a sort of fruit. After the brushing, 
the paper is rubbed with a heavy stone over a jilank in order to give it a gloss. 
The borders are then out* by an instrument called honti^ a large kiiif*p 
shaped like an eraser.” 

The ciuantity of materials above stated would produce four reams of paper 
of a very coarse kind, each ream weighing five seers. The selling jirico is 
not, .however, stated. , 
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The cost of preparing four reams of paper is as follows : 


...i 


Twenty seers of jute 
Twelve seers of lime 
Bioo for lai 

EigM thusas (brusiies). 

Udda (a stick) 

Oil 

Two labourers for lining 

One labourer for drying 

Two labourers for preparing doom., 

Twenty-four labourers for grinding , 

Three labourers for washing in the river 

Six . do. for taking up the layer 

Three do, for ‘brushing 

Two do, for rubbing 

Two do. for cutting the bortiers 


Totffl 


lU A, 
1^0 
0 4 0 
0 8 (» 
0 0 0 
0 0 3 
0 0 3 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 
0 4 0 
2 4 0 

0 (i 0 

1 2 0 
0 6 0 
0 4 0 

4 0 


0 


7 5 0 


254. 


Ditto in Afifsam, 


According to the local report from Seebsaugor, it appears that it is 
known in that district that paper can be pro- 
• duced from the fibre or bark of several varieties 
of the Indian fig-tree, and that a coarse quality of paper was manufactured 
from such ^natorials in the days of the Ahom kings of Assam. At the present 
day the manufacture is extinct in the districts of tho Assam division, except 
Lukhimporc whore paper is said to be made by the Kampfees from 
Iho leaves of tho jm hot tree, probabl}^ the Indian fig-tree, spoken of in 
Seebsaugor. But the process of manufacture is not described. The local 
produce, however, is stated to be gradually retiring from tho market before the 
Serampore paj)er, whidi is sellingmoro cheaply. 

255. In Darjeeling an experimental manufacture of Nepal paper from 
tlio paper plant was attempted in 1841, and carried , 

Ihtto in Darjcclnija;. , ^ -Ii ^ i i i 

out With very successful results, tho paper produeofl 
being pronounced by Dr. Campbell, then Superintendent of Jlarjceling, to be 
of excellent quality. (Journal of the AgTid^tural and Ilcjcticultuml Societj'-, 
Vol. 1, pp. 210-221, 273.) Tho manufacttirc was then, h{/>wovdl’, considered 
to be rather costly ; but the cost was stated to be suscep1;ible of reduction. 
Wlien and for what reason the manufacture of Nepal paper was abandoned, 

I am unable to say. At any rate tho paper that is now still manufactured in 
tho district is stated to be made, as in some other districts, from the jutci fibre 
only. ♦ 

‘ 25G. At tho present day tho industry is followed more or less in 28 out 
....... of 53 districts in Bengal, <l)Ough tho superior quality 

and cheap price ot European paper and paper 
locally made after tho European method, are gradually displacing the native 
production in the markers of the country. In Burdwan, .whore tho finest 
quality of country paper was known to be made in 1832, the manufacture 
has now been entirely abandoned owing probably to its vicinity to Calcutta, 
whence tho local wants of the district are very cheaply supplied. On the 
other hand, in the Hooghly district, which is nearer still to Calcutta, the art is, 
notwithstanding tlic manufacture in the jail and tho more powerful competition 
of the Bally mills, still practised at some places with so much success that 
to a sample of the local manufacture a prize was awarded at the Burdwan 
eriiibition. The statement which follows exhibits tbo present condition of 
this industry as carried on after the native method in tho districts of these 
provinces:— 



SiaUmeni showing the (Hstmts in which paper is mamfaetured out of jute and other materials, quantity ofmaieiiah used^ the coU of pr^aration, quantity j^^red, 

and selling price. 
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Full information as regards th^ manufacture of paper in the jails has not 
come to my hands ; I "believe it is carried on more or less in the native ^method, 
and with the same materials as are used by the nativ^. • * 

The only large establishment in these provinces where paper is made affer 
the Euroi>ean method and with European machinery is at Bally, close to tho 
town of Howrah. Formerly there was a large mill at Serampore, whit^h turned 
out printing and cartridge paper in enormous quantities, but it has now for 
some years been abolished. ^ 

257. As regards the different fibres named in the Government circular 

. ' as available in the country and fit fer pa]>er-making, 

pjbTDs MAwied by %»vefnT.:cnt. j subnlit the following brief notes, in the 

order in which they arc entered in tho circular. They have been compiled 
principally from local reports received in reply to a circular issued by me on 
the subje^ (Appendix 0, pp. Ixxxvii to xc), as also from Drury^s Useful PlmiU 
of Xndia^ Roijlch FihroiUi Plants^ JEloxburgli’s Flora Indica^ Voigt^s llortus 
Suhurhams Oiilcuttensisj and other leading works on tlie vegetable productions of 
India, with a view to bring all the available information on tho subject to a focus. 

258. Tho cultivation of this plant and its uses have been described in 

a preceding paragraph (14). From tho local 
Aboimoschuts rscuientu*. ^ reports I find that it may bo largely grown in 

. Jessore, Rungpore,* and Bogra ; it is extensively grown already in Hooghly, 
the 24-PcrgunnaTis, Nuddea, Moorshedabad, and Cuttack ; and that it is already 
erown, and its culture may be extended in the follawing districts : — Bancoorah, 

1 Tx* n.ir 1 1 1 I ' 


Maunbhoom, and Nowgong. • , 

250. The stem of this plant yields a strong fibre fit for the manufacture of 
ropes. ‘‘The fibre in the Bancoorah district, where 
Abutiion imiicuii). ^ plant gTows wild, is sometimes used as a substitute 

for ropes in making fences for gardens, but not for any other jjurpose.” 

260. This plant has been describedyin paragraplis 12 and 13, and an 
jJccount of tbe^mpor inailo at Dacca W'ith its fibre 
Hibiscus cnTinabmus. occui's in paXi^iph 252 ^p. 87). lu the state- 

ment aiinoxcd to paragraph 250, it will be seen that its fibre is used- for paper- 
making also ill Mymensing and Noakhali. In fact, as a \^iriety of jute, it is as 
fit for paper-making as the true jute is. 

201. When cut in flower, tho bark of this plant yields a fibre which 

is rather fine and»silky. Tho towy part ofithc fibre 
HibiBcus Buban a. considorcd suitable for the nianufacture of paper, 

and for this reason the plant might be culiivat<^d with aavantag’o. 

202. Indigenous on the westoni coast of AfXfea. Tho tree has long been 

naturalised iu ludia; but tho only two districts in 
Adansoiua djgitata. Bengal in wliich tliese trees are, according to local 

reports, to be found, are Ilazarecbaugli, wdiero they are iScarco, and Nowgong, 
where they are growing wdld. Under instructions issued by the Secretary of 
State for India, at the instance of Dr. Hooker, tlio Government of India have 
directed the experimental cultivation of the tree in sonjo suitable locality 
in Bengal ; and arrangements are in progress for carrying out the wishes of the 
Home Government. Some trees in the Government Botanical Garden at 
Sihpur have attained a lar^e size. 

263. Tliis plant is known all over Bengal under the name of dnl?nord, 

^ ' It is particularly abundant along the foot of tho 

BOTtt cory a. Himalaya. It attains the size of a small tree, and 

bears flowers in the rainy and cold seasons. Its fi^it, whicji comes to maturity 
in February and March, is used medicinally for infantile diarrhoea and in the 
’ lying-in-chamber. , • 

264. A full account of tho first-named plant is given in pai'agraphs 

Crbi»areajiin<!«^. 23 to 28 of this report. The second affords tho 

j)itto tennaifJiiJa. Jubbulporo heiflp. It IS kiot grown in Bengal. 

Ibr. Voigt takes it to be the same wi^ the Ct jimcea. 


iBora coryfblia. 


Croiftareajiinc^^. 
J)ltto tennaifolia. 
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Marsdenea tounuciSBtma. 


265* Tlie silky floss which sufroundfs the seeds of this plant is said to 
\ have been woven into shawls and handkerchiefs. 

Paper ha*} been made of this floss bj itself, ^ as also 
With it mixed with two-fifths of the pufe of the hemp. The fibre of its bark 
is considered to be better adapted for cloth than cordage ; and if cautiously 
removed from the stalks, might be produced of length enough for any purpose. 
From its elasticity and softness it may readily amalgamate with silk. A des- 
cription of the plant occurs in paragraph 17 {ante^ p. 4). 

266. An under-shrub or twining plant, wild in Bengal, and the Himalaya, 

‘ as also in Peninsular India. Its yields a fibre 

aeiamest ni*a, • which lias been recommended as a fair substitute 

for flax. It is said to be very fine and strong. An Alpine plant of tlie 
mezerum tribe, common in the Himalaya, from Darjeeling to NepauL* 

267. An under-shrub or twining plant like the last. It bears a small 
greenish yelloW flower in April, and its fruit does not 
attain maturity until the following February. 

According to Voigt the milk exuding fr6m wounds in this shrub thickens into an 
elastic substance acting like caoutchouc on black-lead mark. The bark of the 
young luxuriant shoots yields a large portion of beautiful fine silky fibres, with 
which the mountaineers of Rajmehal make their bow-strings,- on account of their 
great strength and durability.^’ It grows wild in tlio sub- Alpine regions of' 
Bengal. 

268. An excellent paper is made from the inner bark of this plant, 

prepared like hemp. The plant grows on the most 
Daphne cnimabm. elevated and oxposed parts of the moimtaius, even 

where they are covered with snow. It scorns to thrive luxuriantly vf lerevt r 
it is in the vicinity of the oak. A smooth soft and tough papeu' is made 
of its fibre on the hills in largo sheets, measuring 12x4 feet. Tlie fibre is also 
wrought into very strong cordage, which when worn out (^an l»e converted 
into an excellent <piality of paper. 

269. The liistory of this pli?.nt and its uses will bo found noticed in 

^ . ' paragraphs 29 to 37 {ahte, pp. 8-10). It has not been 

Cannabis Bntjvu. ^ uHod asjti Juitcrial for i)apor-making in Bengal. 

270. Dr. lioxburgh des(‘ribes’ this as a ‘Wery ferocious-looking ])lunt, flu- 

, „ ^ least touch of Avhicli produ(?eK a most a(*uto, lljoimli 

Girardina beterop jy a. quickly-subsidiiig, paiii ; bark abounding in iim^ 

•white, glossy, silk-like strong fibres.” It is a native cif Concan, Coroinandid, 
Promo, Zoongduiig, Ncpaul, &c.‘ Cultivated to a small extent in Assam ; imt 
known on the plains.^ 

,, , 271. A full account of tho rhea plant has been 

paragraphs 18 to 21 of this Report 


given in 
(afitcj pp. 4-5). 

272. Tliis plant (mentioned in paragraph 22 (antcy pp. 6) is said to 
, • spring up in rice-fields and other wet place^j 

os ania aen oa a. during the rainy season. The soil intendc-d for 

this plant should bo low and wot ; it may be sown without much preparation, 
as the plant is hardy and i‘aj)id in growth, growing from 6 to 10 feet. The 
cultivation is considered advantageous, as the crop improves tho soil. 

Full directions for its culture are given in Royle, who states that a gentle- 
man well acquainted with this fibre in India was at a loss to know why the 
dhonche remained so much neglected in this countr}’*, as it is really a very 
excellent fibre for common cord and twine purposes, and certainly very much 
superior in strength and durability to jute; it is also a much hardier plant than 
jute.” . ‘ 

. , , . 273. This plant is closely allied to the hemp,. 

AntoariBsacido,.. but’ is not kiio^ in Bengal. ^ 

274, The economic uses of the fibre of the coooanut are so well known 
t that nothing need be said here. The tree doe^ not 
thrive well beyond tho influence of the sea breeze, 


Coaos nuoif^ik, 
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and the bulk of the coir used in the country has to be imported from the 
Malabar Coast, the Maldives Island and Ceylon. The fibre of the U»a.t-stalk, 
which is said to be fit for paper-making, has not been employdd to any 
purjK)SO here, nor can it be had in sullicient quantities for exportation at a 
cheap rate. Like other fibres, the fibre of the coeoanut may be made use of 
in the manufacture of paper 

275. The toddy palm is common all o^er India, and strong and durahiti 
fibres arc drawn from the petioles of the frond of 
Homans rtabeiieformja. tree; but tlioy bavo not been employed to any 

extent for ocononiio purposes ill Bengal, The trees ar^J gencrafly scattered so 
widel}" apart, that it would bo difficult to collect their fibres in sufficient quan- 
tities for exportation at a clu^ap rate. 

27C. Fibres of different qualities may be obtained from the leaf-stalks, 
steins, spathes and seed -coverings of this plant, but 
Awa Httlc of tlicin is prepared for use. In Bogra 

the betel-nut is said to be steeped in water with its husks on, and when the 
latter is deiionqjosod the fibre is taktjii out ; but it is not stated for what 
purpose the fibre is used. The tree grows very vigorously in most of the littoral 
and eastern districts of the Lower IVoTinces. 

277. lliis plant grows wild in marshy places ; in the Sunderbuns it is 

* . . • particularly abundant, ffrowiim on tlie two sides of 

I’aiulamis odoratiSHimuf. i i • i iv i • i i i 

tJio (TecKs, winch are often made impassable by the 
thorns, interlacing branches and aerial roots of this plant. It yields a 
fragrant white flower in sjiatlics 1(5 to 20 inches long, with which an aromatic 
wat('r ivS distilled for use as a cordial. The flowers ore also used in the 
pn'paration of a kind of scented catechu much ostoomed by Hindu ladies. 
The leaves, spathes and ac'rial roots are rich in good, strong fibre, and they are 
said to bo iitiliziul in the districts of Jlooghly and Bogra. This is exceptional; 
ordinarily no attempt is niade'to manulkcturo any fibre from the Pandanus 
in Bengal. 

In iMiiuritius how(jv(?r, the tough fibres of its leaves are used for matting, 
cordage and thatch, and it* is said they ^ 1*0 good for pajxjr-maklni^’ also, it 
tliere ‘‘ grows to tiie height of thirty ieok; but generally the cropping of the 
leaves, wliich commences in the third year, k(M>])s tlu‘. jdant dowi to the height 
of from six to ton feet. It is remarkable fin* the aeri‘^1 leaflc'ss roots wliich 
it si‘nds doAvn as supports fi)r its stem, and which are of so fibrous a naturij 
as to bo employiMl for making paint brushes for (common jiurposes. The leaves 
are cut every seecmd year after the plant is j^hr(>(i yi^ars old, and each plant is 
said to yield material enough for two bags. Tin) preparation inu5t begin 
immediately the leaves are cait down from the trees, and cofisists first in splitting 
the leavers into fillets, which are from threivfonrtiis to one in<*h broad at the 
base and tapering to a jioint to about from three to four foot in length.”— - 
Koylc’s Fibrous t'iants of India, ])p. 36-37. 

278. This plant, described in paragraph 16 (anir, }>. 4) is well known for the 

• , , . excellent fibre it yields. “ J Vis easily iiropagated ^ 

Sansc^oira zej uiuca. cuttiiigs, andtlirivcs ill aliiiost ally soil, throwing 

up abundance of fresh roots, shoots, and thus extending itself in every 
direction.” “ The easy jiropagation of the i)laiit, its generfil distribution over 
the country, the simple proccsss of preparing the fibre, and the variety of uses 
to which it can be applied, whotber for rope, paper, cloth, or <)ther pimposes, 
make it extremely valuable.” 

The native method of preparing the fibre is to steep the leaves, which are 
12 to 16 inches long, in water for seveifal days, till the pulpy part has 
rotted. In this way the fibres are (uisily separated, tliough they are apt to be 
discoloured by the steeping. Sometimes the leaves arc firM: beaten to separate 
the fiitos more easily, and then placed on a board and scraped with a piece of 

* rough stick or iron till the pulp is removed.*^ For every 4 Otb of fresh lea ves 

Dr. Roxburgh obtained about lib of the clean fibre, and he reckoned that two 
crops might be easily calculated upon when they ar| planted for the sake of' 
their fibres. n 
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279. This is a lilliaceous plant, like the last, and isdesoiredly estimated 

• as a magnificent ornament for gardens. It gro\ra 

yaocagiOTiom. . freely in almost any climate, pd aboimds in fibre 

of a fine quality and strength. It is reported to be growing wild in Burdwan, 
Howrah, Jessoro, and Kajshaliyo; it 'is cultivated in Bogra, Coooh Boliar, 
Backergungo, Myrneiiaiug, Sylhet, Cuttack, Pooree, and Hataroobaugli ; and it 
is to bo found, though not abundantly, in Moorshedabad, Pubna, Bhaugulpore, 
and Loliardugga. • 

IiMJie EajsliaJiye district, it is said that the fibre, of tins plant can bo 
prepared at Es.* 4-tS or Es. 5-0 per iiiaund, soiling at E«. But I do not find 
tijat it is anywhere cultivated in iiciigal for its fibre. 

280. llic fibre of tlio j)laiitain tree is considered an excellent siibstitute 

• for lieinp. The outer leaves of thesheatliing foot- 
Aiu«u,)frradi«uica. tho tiiickost aiid stroTigest fibr(‘S. Dr. 

Hunter observes tliat the libre is casily*clca»od, but some simple machinery 
is requisite. [Selections from the Eecords of the Madras Government No. 
XXllI, p. 158”.] Tlio fibre is fine, white, silk}^ and of considerable length, 
lighter than honq), flax, and aloe fibre, but very strong. 

“Among cultivated plants,” Avrites Professor Eoyle, “there is jirobably 
nothing sn W(‘ll cal(ailatod to yi(*ld a large sup])ly of anaterial lit for making 
paper of almost ev(try (pialit}' as the plantain (Mimt payadisaic«J ^ so extensively 
cultivated in all tropic^al coiiutries on account of its fruits, and of whicli the 
fibre-yielding stiuns an.* ap’plied to no useful purpose. # Eu(di root- 

stoede tlir<)AV<s up from six to (fight stems, (‘lufii of tvlfich must Ix' yearly cut down 
and Avill yield from thrt>e to four pounds of fibre fit for textile fabrics, for 
rojie-makiiig, or for the manufacture (d* jxqier. As the fruit already pays tlu* 
expenses of tlu' (uilture, thus the tibixi could b(^ afibrdt'd at a clieii]) riite. As fnnn 
tlu^ nature of the plant, consisting almost only of wal(U’ and tilnv, the iatfcT 
)night easily be s(qjarat('d * ^ * some, very useful and tough kinds of jaiper 
hav(5 been made in India from the fibres of the ])lantain, and .sona* of fint'r 
quality from the same matmfial both in Praiux^ and in this country.” — FiOron^ 
FkmU of Indlo^ p. *300. \ . 

Tlu' [fiuiitaiu tr(H‘ is so gt?ii(jra,Uy <o be found in B(?ngal, that it is sr^arcelv 
riec(bssury to spt'(fify tlK‘ di.stric.ts iif Avhich it is cultivated, being iiidigcmous in 
most distri(fi8 and coiygonial to tlu^ soil of nearly all <listri(*.ts. 3fiie tive thrives 
liest on land coveriHl witli a new layer of mould dug (mt of tanks containing 
much decayed veg(?tation. Tlie cost of ciiltivatiun and outturn are thus 
d(^scribed, as (d)served in a suburban district: — 

l^»r instaiicis” writc’s tlie Collector of Howrah, “ it cosIkS quite Es. 70 to 
start a plantain gardim of 250 ])lnnts to a beegah of land. To k(‘ep it uj> 
during tlie two years it is idle will bring the outlay to mjar upon Es. 100. In the 
third year sum of Es. 75 is r(^C(»vered, of Avliicfii about Es, 00 are md. It is not 
till the fourth year that tlui cultivator turns the coj-ncT, sujiposing that h(> 1ms not 
borrowed his outlay at heavy iut<*rest, Avhufii liow<‘ver lu' usually has done. ” 

^ l*rofes,>or Key ef Madras very correetly .stat(\s that in India the plaintain will 
iiouifisli in the foi’cst soil, and m^ar brackish water, and that its culture might bo 
extended with very little trouble and expense. A sucker being jilaiited 
nqfidly attains matiirity^ some vari(iti(\s in eigiit months, others within tlio year, 
throwing out from its roots and around its stems from six and 
seven to eight and ten fnssli suckers ; th(\sc^ will each form a distinct plant, 
^ ^ all la'.quiriiig to be ( 5 ut dowm annually in order to make room for the 

fredi suckers wliic}> spring u]). • ^ py fitting away some of th<.'. 

suckers as tliey arise at (liffeiauit periods and allowing others to remain, a supply 
of fniit and a]s(» of steins for fibn^ may be obtained for a great part of the 
y(3ar.^’ ' 

Full details of the jirocess of preparing the plantain fibre are gi^n in^ 
Koylo\s P“'ibrous Plants of India^'yiip. 78-00), where ho says : “Of the value of 
the plantain fibre for papcu’-niakiiig, there can, I concieve, be no doubt. Some 
paper, though unblea()hod but excellent, as far as substance and tenacity 
is concernecl, was sent from India by Dr. Hunter in 1851. In tlie year 1840, 
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Mr. May showed the a«itlior some beautiful specimens of note and letter, paper 
made from plantain fibfo»’’ * • 

281. Tliis is a Philippine plaintmn, and not to bo met with in Bongah 

. . At the RoyM Botanical Garden at Sibpur it lias 

iiaa text) is. becii Cultivated for some years ; but it soorns not to 

take kindly to the pmoo, as it has not yc^t flowered there. 

282. *Thisplanthasalready been noticed in para. 15 p. 3). Tliougli 

it is rich in fibre, and is c*bmmon in almost every 
Agave ainoncana. Bengal, it has rarely been, utilized for the 

manufacture of its fibre. According to Royle and Dimry, in the Madras pr('- 
sideiicy the fibre is nmcli used and prepared at a very small (expense. Tlic 
process of preparation is as follows: — The leaves are cut and thrown into 
water for three or more clays, after which they arc taken out, macerated, and 
scraped with a rather blunt instrument; It was found tliat tlie leaf fibres 
w-erc loth to rot owing to a iniHty, viscid juice which they contained. This 
d(}tbct has, however, been considerably obviated by very liard crushing or 
pressure Ijotwoen heavy cylinders, which, by expelling the moisture, renders 
the fibres mt»re jiliable for weaving and otlier purpost's/’ The cultivation of tbe 
plant can bc‘ extended to any extent desirable, and at a very small cost. 

28*3. Tliis plaht, though not indigenous, has long been domesticated in 
• . India. It is to be found in almost cvi)ry district 

llfoun’iia JimiTittfl or Ajuuih Hutiva. i? ii i i ‘j. • ij.* a. i i* ‘x 

of the lower provinces, wliero it is cultivated lonts 
fruit. Except in ilie Rungpore district, where thi5 leaves are stoeiied in water 
for four or live days, and wlioii decomposed the fibres are separated and 
<!(>n verted into twine much used by tlio local slioo-inakers, tlio fibres of the 
]>iTK‘appI(^ is not jirepared in Bengal ; but if its fibre were more generally kriow^i 
to b(i valuable for niauufacturo, it would without doubt bo more extensively 
raised. 

* *281. Notlixng need bo said of these plants in 

addition to what lias been already stated above 
(panu, 4 1 to 04.)y 

2S5. The leav(‘S ai’C twwted into rop(^ of great strength, l^he plant 

, grows ahuudmirtiy in almost every part of Upper 

bacdiurtim inujMii. it it 1 ^ j. • i r* 

India, and has boon iroin a very rcftiote period oi 
anticpiity used by th(i Hindus for making (iords. *lt is acotumon wceil in most 
})art.s r)f Bcmgal also. Its fibre c.an lie exported at a small cost, and to any 
e‘xlent d(?sirabl(‘. 

28(). This is a rank weed like the hist. Its leavcis arc made into ropes, 
which are very strong and durable, even when 
exposed to tbe aclion of wate)r. iLiko the Saccharum 
mmrjas this reed is also considered by Dr. Royle to b(^ suitable for ])aper-making. 

287. The early history of this jilaiit is given in paragrajihs 88 ft) 10 of this 
. report i)!). 10, 3 1, 12). In, 1810 the Agri-Horti- 

..nunn usji ii,i,,auui, t'Liltural Soiui'ty of IiuHa publisluid in their Transac- 

ti*) ns some interesting papers, containing reports <)f the result of experiments 
with Dutch and Russian si>o(l in juxta-positiou with the country set^d. These 
reports showed that where a projier si'loetion of lands had been made and the 
cultivation had been properly (uniductcHl, both European and country seeds (?func 
forward with all tin', luxuriaiu'e that ciiaru('l:eris(‘s the crops in Europi?, and in 
length and fineness the fibre raised by the Flax Uouipaiiy was pronounced by 
tlu^ Belgian workm(}n as (ujual to the produce of Europe. 

I^'liis plant being raised Ibr its seed only, the stalks are allowed to be 
trampled down or eaten by cattle. The fibre will of course be of infonor 
Huaiity, but still ajiplicable to many purposes. “ To show tlie usefulness of this 
1 ‘efuse of the fields, a few bundles of stalk, stooped in witter in a common 
pareneu-ware pan and exposed to the full action of a, powerful sun, will yield in 
a few days a fibre easily separated by the ]iand;"^heii dri^din the open air, and 
made into the common twine is found to be docidod.ly superior, in smoothness 
and regularity, to wliat is 'svxought out of tlte EMmcm cimiahinuB*^ — Journal of 
AgrvEorfkiditiral Society of India] Vol. VllJ, p. 18l!h 


C’i)n-'li(»rtm ciipsuliiris. 
e, olitoriun. 


SiiccliiU'Uni rtiirii. 
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It is reported to be scarcely ^?rown in Hooghly, Pubna, and Lohardugga, 
and to ‘be more extensively cultivated in Burdwan, JBeorbhoom, Moorshedabad, 
Dinagepdre, tlajshahyc, Furreedpore, Mymensing, Noacolly, Tipperah, Bhaugul- 
pore, Cuttack, Balasoro, in the districts of the Presidency and ratna divisions, 
and also in districts of the Chota Nagpore division, except Lohardugga. 

288. The rice straw is a valuable fodder, bamboos dlfe used for a variety 

of donfostic purposes, and the refuse of the sugar- 
and BngarcBii-3 boiling molasses, and they 

are not likely to be had sufficiently: pheap for exporta- 
tion as a material for 4 )aper-makmg. In the Maldah jjii<!trict, according to 
Pemberton’s Statisticjal and Geographical Keport, paper used formerly to be 
nuide out of bamboos by turning certain parts of thci stalk into pulp, steeping 
the pulp in a solution bf alum and water, and after agitating the mass, taking 
up on a fine sieve a quantity of the floating particles 8uffic?i(mt to form a sheet. 
The paper thus madtj was strong and durable, but the bamboo is no longer used 
for paper manufacture in Maldah. 

289. I annex here a tabular statement showing the extent to which the 
different plants named in the Government circular and described above are 
available in the different districts under the Lioutenant-Govt^ruorshi|.» of 
Bengal : — 



Sfatchivtit shoiriiiij the Diafrieis m ivhich the Fihrom Plantn enmn ^ratcd iti the letter of the. 
Aurieultin'nf Department of the Croeernment of Indin^ No, dated 2CM Jam 1873, rjroiQ 
or are ealtirated. 
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IStateMcyit showing the BiHtmh in which the Mbrom Plants enumerated in the letter of the Agricut 

A, Wild; B, Oultivated; 
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tvral Department of the Oovermnent of Indian No. dated 2Qih June 1873 , grow qr are cuUimted. 

C, Largely cultivated ; 1), Scarce. 



Sacebarara offidnaruni. (refu 
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ispmc ot tno plants named above are cnltivatod fpi* eoonomio purposes, 
% and the names of the districts where they are 

statement of cost qf production, &c. Cultivation and preparation per 

beegah, the yield per beegah, the selling price of produce per maund, and 
the cost of transport of produce to Calcutta, are shown in the following 
table : — 


X 


Nwnes of di«tricts and 
flbrouN planto. 

e 

4 

Cost of cultivation 
per boegah. 

• 

Cost of pro* 
paration 
per maund. 

Yield per beegaB. 

Selling price ol 
produce per 
maund. 

Cost of trana- 
port to Calcutta. 
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— , 
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Bo. l«0 ^ 

As juto ... 

As juto 

2 maunds 

BiB. 5 per maund. 
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1 Ilf 
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niannd. 
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8| 
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6 

>t 4 ... A. 
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Bk. lifora.voars ... 
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,, lOoperbwigah... 
„ J ix*r plant . 
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l>er atrt. 
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291* The district officers eonsultod name the following plants, not in 
eluded in the circular of the-Qovernment of IndiiJ 
but growing m their districts, as likely to yieh 
fibres suitable for the manufacture of paper, 
have added the botanical names of such of the plants as I have been able ti 
identify, but several of them appear noj) to be known to science. 

L Sihah padmu {Hibiscus^ mutabilis), — See paragraph 10, page 2. 

IL Bon^hdrul (Hibiscus strietus). — See paragraph 11, page 3. 

III. Surpamani ( Hibiscus hortus\ — Flower miadle sized, scarlet. Ver 

commdn. • ' - ' 

IV. Dhoncha (Seshanea aculeata), — See paragraph 22, page 6 . 

V. Khirui (Mimusops Kauki ). — This is a large free, common in most pari 
of Bengal. Its flowers are middle-sized, yellowish white, faintly tinged with rose 
An unctuous fluid exudes from this tree. 

VI. Anantamul (Hemidismus indicus,) — Common all over lower Bengal.— 
This is a shrubby, delicate-looking but thorny plant, with flower 2^rd line, oi 
the outside pale green, on the inside dark blood-colorcd. Its roots are exten 
sivcly used as a substitute for sarsaparilla. The natives employ them parti 
cularly for the thrush in cliildreh, giving about a drachm every morning anc 
evening of the })owdor fried in butter.” 

VI I. l*hul Kasturi (Hibiscus abelmoschus ) Common all over lower Bengal. 

— A plant so named from the Arabic hub-oot-mooshk, in Hindee* Mooshkdmay oi 
musk seed. The seeds have been so nafhM on account of their odour. The 
plants abound in mucilage, and are much employed in the north-Vest of India 
in clarifying sugar.” • 

VIII. Hummito, — Howrah. — “ A hollow-stalked water-plant, grows only 
in the south of the district. Its leaves are palmated and divided into five broad 
points. It closely resembles the Calatropis giganica^ and has a flower very 
similar (in general appearance) to that of the Hibiscus cannabinus. Its fibre 
is very white, but poor and snort. It is used for making the rope with which 
the n^ves tic together their wattle fences.” 

IX. Nona (Anona reticulata), — A middle-sized tree ; flower largish, yellowish 
green, of a vinous smell, producing large heart-shaped fruits, whence its 
common English name, bullock’s heart.” The substance, of the fhiit is very 
like that of the custard-apple, to which this tree is closely allied. Common 
all over Bengal. 

X. Aid {Anona squamosa ), — The well known custard-q^iple of Bengal ; 
common all over Northern India, 

XL Jhdpi Tepdri; Kdt shold , — The Collector of Furreedpore says.- — The 
names given are those by which they are known in this district ; but whether 
or not fibre can be extracted from tnem for any useful purpose can only be 
ascertained by actual experiments ; the peoph) of the country never do so. 
These plants are, however, not cultivated ; thw .grow wild in tlie villages, and 
arc not obtainable in any quantity.” A , 

XII. Gohneha (Menispermum glabrumj or cor difolium ], — A climbering, 
shrubby weed common all over the myxuirn grogging in Aains, on old rubbish 
mounds and wild places. Its stalks are rich/ in farina, whth is largly extracted 
for medicinal purposes. 

%c 






; 

XIII. alias 

plant j ef>i3imon all over Ben^ and Noi^el^n India generally* 
of Hooghly says--**^ This plant yields excellent fibte, very strong and fiaxible, 
Eopnimde of it sells at Ee/ 25 per nrannd, while jute rope fettles only Bs. 5 
or K 6. It grows abundantly in the Burdwan districts, but it is not.muoh 
cultivated in Hooghly. There are twp kinds of Cehm emta% with red and 
, yeUow flowers respectively; but onfy the red variety appears to be known 
in this district. The plant# grows to the height of about six feet, and has 
large flowers with a ve^ety appearance. The red variety is sometimes called 
Lai Murgay and the other unlai MurgaP 

XIV. Bdfyuiy Bdhui tulsi, Bdhui ghds {^Ocgunum pilostim),^^A species of 
basil common all over Northern India. In Bengal it isv^own almost every- 
where for its seeds, which become emulscent when steeped in water, and are 
largely used by Muhaipmadans in cooling drinks or sherbets.^ According to 
the Collector of Hooghly — “ it is cultivated to a small extent in the western 
poi*tion of the district on account of the strong fibre it yields for rope 
making. The rope made, however, is only fit for use in the dry season ; in 
the rains it rots quickly. The plant is fragrant and aromatic ; it flowers 
nearly all the year round, the flowers being white. The stem is much 
branched and is ascendant ; leaves small, oblong ; quite entire petioles and 
verticils very hairy ; racemes elongated ; corolla usually glabrous, small and 
white. It is also used by the natives for medicinal purposes.” I have not heard, 
of this plant being anywhere else cultivated for its fibre. 

XV. Kkdkrd (Saccharmn spontancmi). — Wild and common all over Bengal, 
in marshy c places. It is a perennial plant, and its stems are used for making 
mats, thatching houses, and other economic purposes. Buffaloes are fed oii 
this reed. It can be procured to any extent. 

XVI. Ulu grass fAhroma aiigustaj. — This grass grows >vild in almost 
every part of Bengal and Northorii India. It is prized highly for thatching, as 
its leaves do not rot near so quickly as paddy straw does. Paper has been made of 
it at the Bally Paper Mill, which appears to bo as strong as paper made of jute, 

XVII. Jatmry malJcdy hJmttuy (Zea mays). — Maize, or Indian (rorn, common 
all over India, emltivared for the corn, the stems - being used for fodder. The 
seed coverings are said to Im* rich iiV fibre, fit for i)aper-inaking. 

XVIII# ^Kusha {Poa cynosoroides). — A wild grass comm^m all over India, 
used extensively iit religious ceremonies, and in tho manufactizre of coarse 
mats for religious purposes. Its stems are much stronger than paddy straw, 
and grow to a height of 5 to G feet. 

XJX, Kokalota. — J essorc.- Yields a strong fibre. ” 

XX. Eatmiy cane palm {^Calamus rJwtang). — Jessore. — ^^Tho bark of the 

ratan, which grow', so extensively in the Jessore marshes, may also be utilised 
for the purpose of manufacturing paper and ropes.” ^ 

XXI. Suchphor. — Moorshedabad. 

XXII. Kodal tree. — Cuttack. 

XXllI- TJdal tree (Sierculia viUma). — Assam, wdiero it grows wild and 
is sold at Rs. 2 per ’maund.” Hazareebaugh. — This is a tree, and it grows t» a 
height of about 15 or 18 feet, and is nearly 5 or 6 inches in diameter.” It also 
grows in Cuttack. 

XXIV. Seek nuia. — Cuttack. 

XXV. Sooan moi — Cuttack. 

XXVI. KalUa moi. — Cu|;tack. 

XXVII. Bonassi 6rm^r,s.~Cuttack. 

XXVIII. Fata {8ida —Grows wild all over Bengal; root 

intensely bitter and stomachic ac'jording to Dr. Ainslie. 

X3yX. Lol and Suffaid ijtriala {Sida rhomboida and Sida thmUgold). 

The Lai and Suffaid Buriala aVe weU known in tlioir natural state ; they are 
short and bushy. 8ida hficcomea (Pata) also grows wild, but the roots aye 
used largely by natr/es as a meojicine. It has a bitter taste, and is useful as 
a 



Y'wy 

j6bi6*mme of plant, ^Koe^ tho 
fitee> oir Znray Bhootea A ismall tro^ about 15 feet 

high and about 6 innhe^ in diameter when of matuJrO growth. ♦ The bark 
is not taken from the main stem. Tho branches, when abopt a yban old, 
bating attained a length of about 5 -or 6 feet, are lopped off ;'th# bark 
from them is peeled off and scraped onf^both sides with a knife, the centre is 
thus left dean and white ; it iS then dragged into long fine shrods, like thread, 
and dried in the sun. When dry it is twilled into string. The Lopohas and 
Bhooteas prize it greatly for making fishmg-iicts and bow-strings. It is not 
cultivated, but grows wild at elevations from 4,000 to 15,000 feet. It cannot bo 
obtained in any great quantity.^’ 

XXXI. Kullikme^ Lepcha; orKulhim^ Wwotca. — Qarjeeling. — ^^Tliis grows 
to a tree of considerable dimensions, but tho bark is taken only from young 
saplings about 4 or 5 inches in diameter and about 12 or 15 feet in height. 
The bark is loosened from the young tree, and while His being dragged off 
the tree is battened with the back of a hill-man’s knife right down the length 
of the stem, so as to keep loosening it and prevent its breaking off short. 
When long strips of hark have been thus obtained, it is steeped in water ; and 
when soft, the outer or harder part of tho bark is pullecf off with a knife, and 
the softer or inner portion dried in the sun. When dry it is twisted into a 
stout cord or rope, wliich is very strong, and is used for tethering cattle. 
^Tho plant is found hi the valleys, about 3,000 feet above sea-level.” 

XXXII. Keijinff, Lepcha; Pooah^ "Nepalese. — Darjeeling. — This plant is 
best known by its Nejialese name, Pooah. It is a srqall shrub, attaining a height 
of from 4 to 6 feet, tlie stem of which is from lialf to threc-quai1;or8 ot an inch 
in thickness. It i« found ut elevations ranging from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. The 
plant grows wild, and is not very abundant ; it is not cultivated, but no doubt 
could easily be pro])agated. Tho bark is peeled off in long strips and boiled iu 
water mixed with ashes. When considered sofi onougli, the vessel is taken off 
the fire, and the contents allowc.\d to remain steej)ing in the water and ashes for 
two or three days or more.* It is then well washed in water until tho woody and 
vegetable matters are removed, and the fine iihre alone remains. Tins is a 
vorystnuig fibre. Tho natives use it for making fishing-nets and for bow- 
strings ; it is prized next to tlft? Kiffic. • 

Wlien carefully prepared, the finest sillcy fibre can bo proi^uced from this 
plant, from whicli it is said a fabric can bo manjifactured as fine or finer than 
the China grassclotli. The value of this (and Indeed of uM the fibres) is much 
doterioratod liy tho very crude and primitive method of obtaining it.” 

XXXIIl. Cisnoo. — Nepalese; Ouzsti, Lejiclia. — Darjeeling. — ‘^This is a 
nettle, best known by its Nepalese* nanu?, Cisnoo, There are two or three varieties. 
The description most approved, indeed tho only description tlio fibre of whicH* 
is utilized, grows much taller than the otlicrs, and has a much larger loaf; it will 
grow to 10 or 12 fi'.et iii height. It grows wild at elevations from 4,000 to 7,000 
fo(it, and is very abundant. The ])rocoss adopted for obtaining the fibre is tho 
same as that resortt'd to witli the Pooah plant just described. A stout coarse 
cioth is manufactured from it l)y the hill people ♦ * In the estimation 

of the natives of those hills, those fibre-yielding plants, if classed according to 
their worth, would range as follows : — 1st KifHc ; 2nd Pooah ; 3rd Cisnoo ; 4t]i 
K.ulli-hume.” 

XXXIV. Paper plant . — />«, Lepcha, Kahguiteay Noimlcse. Daijoeling. — 
The Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling describes this plant as follows : — This 
elegant shrub produces a very fragrant, small white flower; the leaves are of 
•an elongated finmation, smooth, and of a rathe^dark colour. Tho bark is whitish 
or greyish, and of an exceedingly tenacious toituro. There are two descriptions 
of this plant, viz. da-nah and dorsay ; the fimier is found on tho heights at an 
elevation of about 7,000 feet, and is most ib^eemed ; the ktter in the valleys, 
in a wanner temperature, and will not makJ gobd paper. / The bark is stripped 
off, well dried., ana then boiled, in water andpshei Whei/soft it is well washed, 
then ponnded on a stone. The coarser andtaard portions Ire picked out, and tho^ 
ftner pulp spread over sieves made of fine|cloth,'^tretched tight across wooden 
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frames ; these sieves are put out in the sun, exposed to the wind to dry. When 
the pulp is dry, the process is^nished, and the result is a coarse paper of a light 
brown colour, which is vejr durable.’’ lAavo no means of ascertaining whether 
thiiw the same with the Daphne described in para. 268. 

• XXXV.' Epiripeun, — Maunbhoom. — Epiripeun, baruts, or balamra, grows 
throughout almost the whole of the di^rict as a small under-shrub, consisting 
of two varieties, one the red and the other the pale variety ; leaves alternate ; 
lanceolate and serrated ; flowers yejlow, having bracts which remain adherent 
to the capsules ; pgtals flue.” 

XXiVI. JB^okoirhithi, — Maimbhoom. — Is a plant which grows in a 
wild state, herl^aceous, rising to about 5 or 6 feet in height, leaves., alternate, 
lanceolate.” , 

XXXVII. Amrooij common in Bengal. — Herbaceous rising to the 
height of about 6 foot. The fibre which this plant yields is not very strong.” 

XXXVIll. Shoekra Lata. — Maunbhoom. — * ‘ A creeping plant, which grows 
chiefly on the hills. The leaves of the plant are kidney-shaped, large, thin, 
soft, with soft down-like substances. On the. flat sides the veins, about 13 in 
number, all radiating from the end of tho leaf-stalk ; the plant is said to flower 
in the spring. The ifowers are said to be white and red mixed, and resembling 
those of the cotton plant. The bark of this plant is taken out generally in the 
rainy season, and used for the preparation of ropes. This plant may also be 
utilized in the manufacture of paper.” 

XXXIX. JJooch and Asia. — Mawnbhoom. — “ From the membraneous 
barks of these plants ropes are made, and which may be made serviceable in 
the manufacture of paj^er.” ‘ 

XL. Kounji. — Hazaroebaugh. — This is a large tree foigid in the jungle.” 

XLI, Kaimahuli. — Hazareobaugh. — This is a small tree ; grows to a 
height of less than 20 feet.” 

XLII. KumbM. — Hazareebaugh- — This is a large tree found in the jungle.” 

XLIII. Bhamun. — Hazareebaugh. — This is a tree which grows to a 
height of 20 feet.” ♦ 

XLIV, Noye. — Rungpore. 

XLV. Chow. — Rungpore. — From the bark of which the fishermen prepare 
fibres for their fishing baskets. Those fibres grow round the top of tho tree, 
and is very strong.” 

XLVI. Brass. — Gya. — ^‘Th6re are two sorts of fibres extensively used 
here for binding thatjches, &c.,' from which paper may probably be manufac- 
tured. These are the fibres called piass and mohlan. The former is prepared 
from the roots of a tree called porass. The porass and mohlan grpw in jungles 
in the southern parts of the district. The price of porass is Rs. 2 per maund.” 

^ XEVII. Mohlan. — Gya, Hazareebaugh, &c. — “ The mohulan is a plant 
found easily in the f o^rests. Its fibre is called Choice, which is used as string. This 
is a creeper like a vine. It stretches on the tree to a length of more than 
200 feet. Tho fibre is peeled in the summer season. The fibre is peeled by the 
residents of the jungles and brought to market for sale. Price at less than 
Rs. 2 a maund,” 


XLV HI. Joon: — Maunbhoom . c 

XLIX. Boncapas. — Hibiscus vUigolius^ common all over India; a wild 
plant leaving large yellow flowers with a purple eye during the rainy and cold 
season. According to the Deputy Commissioner of J^ohardugga there are two 
plants of this name. Both arc fibrous and very common. The fibre is said to 
be exceedingly wliite, fine, and strong. They flower in September and 
October, and the fibre is procured by steeping.” 

L, Lottoli. — Maunbhoom.-AJ^ Annual, herbaceous; grows from 2 to 4 feet- • 
in a wild state ; leaves abcordate,uoothed, the two sides furnished with minute 
down-like substances ; flowers sm%i, yello’Pf, cepals five, petals five, other parts 
too minute to be distinguished mtiLthe naked eye. Capsules, almost spherical, 
marked witli spines ali rout\d.»^ JheWem has on it soft white hairs.” 

LI. Cheynch or ^<?yw£?/^oc>.t--Lcfiardugga. — “ This plant, of which there are 
also two kinds, is saicSto possess an Exceedingly strong and smooth fibre. One 
\ind produces a long sled-pOi^/wliiWthe other produces a round one; the flowers 
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of both are small and yellow. The "fibre of the round-podded one is said to be 
much tlie finest and best. Both these plants, I should say, are capablb of cultiva- 
tion. The fibre is produced by steeping, and the plants cut when Jialf grown.” 

LII. Chakwan, — Lohardugga. ‘‘ This plant is one of the commonest weeds 
in the district ; it is found growing thickly everywhere. It is said to possess 
a very fair fibre.” 

LI 1 1. Kassaundun, — Lohardugga. Xl^is plant is said to bo closely allied 

to the Chakwan. The fibre of the Kassaundun has to be steeped in order that 
the fibre may be detached.” ^ * 

LIV. Chipari, — Rajmehal. A jungle creeper made into ropes by the 

Sonthals and sold in flajmohal, Sahibgunge, and Bhaugulpore.” 

LV. Sacssigosh. — Assam. *‘The bark of Sassee occasionally used for 
writing is sanchi pdt or bark of the sanchi tree. The Sanskrit agar or agaru 
is found in the hills, and is used as substitute for paper.” ' 


LVI. 

Kukurmta . — 

Assam. 

AX 

LVII. 

Fak Dima . — 

Do. 


LVIII. 

Makori sopa . — 

Do. 


LIX. 

Garokhia karoi 

--Do. 

(Two species). 

LX. 

Pamal . — 

Do. 

(Creeping plant). 

LXI. 

Ghilalota . — 

Do. 

(Creeping plant). 

LXII. 

Dhakimota.T- 

Do. 

(Creeping plant). 

• LXIIL 

Bogiy^ta . — 

Do. 

(Creeping plant). 

LXIV. 

Tara.— 

Do. 


LXV. 

Patidai.-^ 

Do. 



LXVI. Rakta-simuly Smul [Bomhax malaharicum). — Common all o vl^r Bengal. 

‘ * This largg and stately tree grows in most parts of Southern Indlg, ; it reaches 
a groat size in the Bombay Presidency, where, botli on the coast and inland, il^ 
is one of the most common trees, and there the planks are extensively used in 
making the light packing boxes used in the export of bulky goods from Bombay 
and other places ; also for fishernien’s floats when the Adansonia is not at hand.” 

The red cotton tree is common throughout Southern India ; it is abundant 
in the plains of British Burmah, whore its light and loose-grained wood is used 
for coffins. A cubic foot weighs 281b. When the trees growdarge, the stem 
spreads out towards the base, at intervals, ""^nto buttress -like projections. In 
spring huge magnolia-shaped scarlet blossoms cover the trees* and in some 
places the young fiower buds are cooked and eaten. The cotton is used for 
stuffing cushions and pillows. In a full-gi'owii tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 00 feet, and average girth measured at 
six feet from the ground is 15 feet. It yield* the moochceras resin, and its 
roots constitute the safed moosli of the bazaars, which, powdered, forms a thick 
mucilage with cold water, and answers admirably as a nutricious demulcent 
for convalescent jJersons.” 

LXVII. Ilal, Loa, Oirnda, Gila, (Bavhima scandens). — Assam. This 
trailing, climbing Bauhinia has small whitish flowers, which turn to a yellowish 
colour. It runs up over trees of the largest size. Its fibrous bark is made 
int6 cloth and rope, but the fibres are harsh and stubborn. 

LX VIII. Gulkandar {Stirculia vellosa), — Assam. ‘‘ A large tree of the 
Dekhan and in the mountainous countries to the eastward of Bengal, common in 
many places in the outer hills of the North-Western Himalaya to 3,600 feet or 
more, up to the Indus, and occurs in the Salt Range. It has a straight trunk 
with a smooth bark ; leaves palmated, five or seven lobed. The hart can be 
stripped off from the bottom to the top of the t^e with the greatest facility, 
and fine pliable ropes may be made from, the inner layers, whilst the outer 
yield coarser ropes. The rope is very stroi^g and very lasting, wet doing it 
little injury. In Southern India elephant rop^ and in Bombay bagging, are 
made of it. In Dehra Doon good paper has l/eert made froin it.” 

LXIX. Joehun {Sponsia orieniales). — Assam. A smklfferect tree of Ceylon, 
the Coromandel Coast, common along the focA of the GhaiaEs, and occurring in 
the Kennery forests, Salsette, in Nepaul, Bengal, Syjhet, and Assam.” 

2d 
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Roxburg^h says it is neither useful nor ornamental. Voigt mentions that 
“the undet-bark consists of numerous reticulated fibrest and forms a natural 
cloth uJed by the (Harrow race, and that its leaves are used for polishing horns.” 

LXX. Lohardugga. “ Shrub growing from two to five feet 

high, yields a very strong fibre, m^h appreciated on account of its tough- 
ness and durability, and chiefly used for cattle-tethers ; cut immediately after 
flowering in September, and whenrhalf-grown, fibre detached by steeping.” 

LXXI. Cotton , — Too valuable to be used in its fresh state for paper. 

292. The district officers, who have been consulted by the Commission, are 
unanimously of opinion that thp production of fibres 
other than what are now already in the market, 
will not, and considering their want of capital, 
cannot, be earnestly taken up by the cultivating classes in these provinces, until 
the presence of a real and permanent demand for them is generally known 
and felt. Indeed it is almost on all handj» admitted that much valuable fibre, 
ivhich might with little trouble and less cost be made suitable to the manufac- 
ture of paper, and even of cloth, is row absolutely wasted in all parts of 
the country from want of duo attention and encouragement, and unless some 
impulse is given to the people, either by the action of Government or by 
private enterjirise, it is hopeless to expect that the boundlei|8 supply of valuable 
fibres which the fertile soil of the comitry is perennially yielding will ever be 
utilized by local industry. 

Dr. Roylo suggests the establishment, in the interior and at short distances, 
of depots 'for the collection of fibres. If such a project could be carried out ancl 
fair prices are offered for different fibres of stated qualities, I have no reason to 
, doubt that the agricultural classes would soon and readily be induced tt) engage 
largely in extending the cultivation of plants already grown for tludr fibres or 
for other use, in cultivating new plants which, being suitable to the soil, may 
yield fibre of higher value in the market, and in extracting fibre from those 
plants which are generally known to be growing spontaneously, but of whicdi 
no use whatever is now made. 

It seems to me that an impulse may als/^ be given to this now branch 
of industry by attaching to the ext/orimental farms, now in course of introduc- 
tion into thdfeo provinces, a sifiail establishment, which should at first be 
employed in drawing out fibres after the most approved methods from plants 
grown on the farms, or growing spontaneously in the vicinity of the farms. If 
the fibres thus produced should be found to be useful for manufacture and 
remuuorative in their returns, the Government may perhaps, in the absence of 

E rivate enterprise, well constitute these farms dep6ts for the collection of fibres 
•om the noiglibouning agriculturists, 2 >i’ovided the prices at which produce is 
bought up at the fann leave a margin to cover the cost of collecting and 
transmitting it to the seat of manufacture. 

Wlien once the peasantry find out that the jdantain trunk, which is allowed 
to rot whei'c it is gut down, tho linseed plant, which is generally tlirown away, 
and the wild plants, which are plentifullj growing around them, neglectii 5 d, 
or noticed only to be destroyed, can, by a little labour and at almost no cost, be 
easily converted into products which will add to the income they already 
derive from their own accustomed crops, it is clear that the cultivation and 
preparation of fibres will be readily undertaken by them. 

Wlien tho industry is once fully developed and appreciated by the agricul- 
tural classes, the Government enn easily withdraw from the field, leaving private 
enterprise to take its place. * 

203. In conclusion, I begjfp record my grateful acknowledgments to the 
r ^ difilSrent officers of Government who have favoured 

re- information regarding the subject of my 

inquiry, and whose assistance has helped me ko 
materially in prepdlling this repoA. To Dr. E. McDonell, Mana^ng Director 
of the Serajgunge Jute Comjiany, ;feaboo Huris Chunder Roy, Zemind^ Agent 
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at Rxingporo of Moharani Sumpmoyo; Roy Protap Chundra Borua Bahadoor, of 
Gouripur, Gowalpara ; Baboo Joykissen Mukerji, of Wooterpara;* Baboo Raj 
Kumar Roy Choudhuri, of Baruipur; and James' Gordon, Esq., of the Gouripur 
Mills. I have also to express my thankfulness for the ready aid they have 
afforded me by furnishing me witn a variety of dqtails regarding the cultiva- 
tion, manufacture, and trade in jute. To the first two gentlemen I am 
particularly indebted for the assistance they^rendered to the Commission during 
our tour in Serajgungo and Rungporc. 


I have the honor to be, 

SlE, 

Your most obedient servant, 

HEMCIIUNDER KERR, 

Deputy Magistrate^ on Special Duty, 




APPENDIX A. 


No. 1.— AoBictriTURAi. Department, — CdcuUay 
ith February 1873. • 

The Lientenant-Gdvernor Ims several times 
remarked that this Government is sadly wanting ih 
industrial statistics, and he trusts that an attempt 
may soon be made in some shape to supply 
the want. Bijt meanwhile he would much desire 
to, jjet some information regarding: our g^reatest 
commercial staple— ‘jut6 : Avlicrc and how it is 
ffrown ; from what plants ; what are the qualities 
and varieties ; how it is prepared for the market ; 
how broujjht to market ; and throujE»h what hand 
it passes, &c., &c. Gentlem».'n who have come 
out from home vvith a practical interest in such 
questions have lately askod His Honor to answer 
some ol them, and he has been unable to answer 
them. He has long sought such information him- 
self, and has been unable to get it , with precision. 
An iiKiuirer is constantly l^^set by the pitfalls 
caused by the varieties of language and of trans- 
lation. Mr. Campbell does not know to what 
language the word jute belong-s, nor v^hat it really 
means. • The fibre or fibres commonly called jute 
an? culled by the natives by various names, some 
of which are also applied to other fibics. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has been shown on the 
ground, by competent persons, two very distinct 
plants, each of which was asserted to be kostahy 
generally supposed to he the most specific term 
for jute; and he cannot discover whether the 
whole of the jute of Kastern Bengal comes from 
the same plant as what is called the dence or 
country jute of tlie districts about Calcutta ; in 
fact, whether the jute of commerce is the product 
of one plant, or of two or more plants. He has 
seeq it asserted in one report that jute is an export 
from Bengal to Orissa, and in another that it is 
an import from Orissa to Bengal. He has been 
told by very competent men that the quality of 
the jute brought to market is deteriorating, owing 
to reckless extension of cultivation in lauds not 
fitted for the purpose ; by others, that it is not 
deteriorating at all. Be that as it may, the ques- 
tion to what extent jnte may be extended to new 
fields, to new districts, or to now provinces, (as 
to Assam and Burmah}, and how far our soils 
will bear long cropping with it, is one of enormous 
importance, Mr. Halsey, the Officiating Commis- 
sioner of Cotton and Commerce, has been good 
enough to point out to Hia Honor some papers 
showing that the Americans are actively prosecut- 
ing the experimental growth of jute in various 


parts of their country, while we are, as a Govern- 
‘ment, doing nothing 4.0 extend it. Of almost 
equal importance is the tfuestion, whether the 
quality of the fibre can be improved by careful 
preparation, and what are the best processes for 
its preparation. The necessities of the jute trade 
must have a very great influence on all our plans 
for roads, railways, and canals. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor propose.*?, then, to 
undertake a sort of jute survey with regard to— 

1. The present production including the 
districts and tracts where it is grown ; 
the plant or plants anc^ varieties of plants 
grown for jute ; the soil and situation used 
in each part ; the mode and cost of grow- 
ing ; the rotation practised ; the quantity 
produced; the effect of various climates 
and conditions ; 

2. The extent to which jnte cultivation has 
increased, and may he increased ; the 
nature of the soils and cliiuates in which 
it may grow ; the degree to which soils are 
exhausted by it, 'and the degree in which 
they may be renewed by rotation, flooding 
or manure; the gfneral prospects of the 
Tuture prodijjCtion of the article ; 

3. The preparation of the fibre for the market ; 
the present modes, and the improvements 
that might be effected in such modes ; 

4. * The juto trade; the quanytities exported 

from each district ; the lines and modes of 
export ; through what hands it passes, &c. ; 

5. All other matters bearing on the ^subject. 

8. This liesolution will accordingly bo cir- 
culated to all Commissioners and District Officers, 
to whom will also he sent an explanatory memo- 
randum showing wUatjuic is; by what English 
and native names it is known; what is the 
character of the plant, its leaves and flowers ; and 
what are the principal varieties recognized iu 
commerce, Specimofis of jute and of other fibres 
with which it may be confounded will also be 
circulated; so that each officer may make sure 
whether the fibres produced in his district are 
really the jpte of commerce or something else. At 
the fame time District Officers are requested to 
get, together all the particulars and specimens they 
can, deputing, if necessary, one of their subordi- 
nat^y to collect th^eoessary iuftirmation. 

4. ^ The Lieut^nt-Governopjproposes to asso- 
ciate^ a Europ^n gentleman, thoroughly well 
acquainted with ithe jute trade, with an intelli- 
gent native officer, and^o ask them to prepare, 



soclt a memorandom and spaoimans as have 
abovn been iadieated^ and then to Tisit some oi 
the principal jnte diftriotSi to eoDeot, collate, and 
sift the informsltipn obtained hy local olBioers, and 
to furniahi the Government with a teport on the 
whole eubject, giving a jute survey ana a jute map< 
of these provinces, and explaining M the point 
above mentioned, and as many others as obou 
to, them, so far as the information^ at their com 
mand enables them to do so. 

Ordered, that a copy^of the above Resol otion b 
published in the Cat^tta Gazettei^anA be forward 
ed to all Commissioners and all District Office 
for information and guidance. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, 

H. J. S, Cotton, 

Offg> AsiL Secy, to the Govt» of Bengal. 


No. 2, — General. — Calcutta^ the 5th Febmary 
1878. 

With reference to Resolution of the 4th instar 
regarding proposed inquiry into the production 
and trade in jute, the Lieutenant-Governor 
pleased to associate Mr. Hamilton Anstrnthc*, 
Merchant of Calcutta, and Baboo Hem Chund t ^ 
Kerr, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collect) r, 
in order to make the necessary inquiries ai ~'i 
report. He desires that a copy of the abov • 
quoted BMolution be forwarded to them, and tb } 
they be requested as soon as possible to prepai , 
in aoGordaooe with the terms of paragraphs 8 ai. J 
4 of the i^olution, an explanatory memorandum 
showing precisely what jute is, by what botanioal, 
Rnglisb, and native names it is known ; what is 
the oharaoter of the plant, its leaves and flowers ; 
and what are the principal vaiieties recognized in 


commerce. They are also requested to select 
certain specimens of jute and of other fibres with 
which it may possibly be confounded, and to sub- 
mit with their memorandum sets of such speci- 
mens for circulation. * 

Mr, Anstruther and Baboo Hem Chunder Kerr 
will then, after the preparation of their memoran- 
dum and specimens, visit at the moat convenient 
season some of the principal jute districts in 
Bengal, and collect, collate, and sift the informa- 
tion at the disposal of local officers ; and, after 
full inquiry, will furnish His Honor with a report 
on the whole subject, giving a jute survey and 
jute map of these provinces,, and explaining all 
the points mentioned in the above Resolution, and 
as many others as occur to them, so far as the 
information at their command enables them to 
do so,- 

While employed upon this duty, in addition t( 
their actual travelling expences, Mr. H. Anstruthe 
will receive an allowance of Rs. 600 per mensem 
and Baboo Hem Chunder Kerr will draw a depu 
tation allowance of Rs. 150 in addition to hi 
substantive salary with effect from 1st Februan 
1873 ; the expenditure being debitable to Miscel 
laneous Improvements — (Provincial.) 

Ordered, that a copy of this Resolution of th) 
4th instant, be forwarded to Mr. Hamiltoj 
Anstruther and to Baboo Hem Chunder Kerr 
for information and guidance. 

Also that copy of this Resolution be forwardei 
to the Appointment Department of this office fo 
the issue of the necessary orders in regard to Mr 
Anstrutber's appointment and to Baboo Hen 
Chunder Kerr's depa tation. 

Also that copy be forwarded to the Account 
ant-General for information and guidance. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, 

H. J. S. Cotton, 

Offg, Assistant Secy, to the K}ovt. Bengai 



APPENDIX B. 


STATEMENTS EECORDED BY THE JUTE COMMISSION CALCUTTA 
AND SOME OF THE JUTE DISTRICTS. 


No, 1. — Bisoo Nosdo CooMia Sha,— 

8rdlfa«/ll878. 

^ A ^ 

I have been in the jnte buBinels for the last 
twenty year®, and have beftn working in Calcutta 
Boveu years. Before that I was at Serajgunge. 
For the last ten or twelve years the increase in 
the jute trade ha« been marked. There are several 
kinds of jute. The best Ebre is that which comes 
to the Presidency from Serajgunge, and it is grown 
in Kankriparaj Bulloramporej Chilmari^ Bagia^ 
Sholemari, and Cooch Behar. The color of this 
jute is white, with a golden tinge, and measuring 
some seven or eight cubits in length. , toajlunge 
is the largest jute market, and the villages of 
Shumboogunge, Bahadoorpore, Caasigunge, Pa- 
koollah, Jamoorke, Moyrah, Ruttongunge^, Bullah, 
Babnaparah, Sbealkole, and Keshoregunge in 
Mymensingsend tbeir jute to that place. The 
jute which grows in the vicinity of Serajgunge is 
commonly called demal The villages of Bhateal, 
A.mirabadia,Nulohuriab, Backrabad, Shoralia and 
Kureemgunge in sillah Dacca, grow jute largely. 
That grown at Backrabad and Kureemgunge is 
very good, and ranks with the jute obtained from 
Kankripara, Bullorampore, &o. The staple ex* 
poried from other parts of Dacca is known by the 
name qT Naraingunge jute. All these places 
send their jute to the mart^of Naraingunge for 
sale and export to Calcutta* The Ebre is from 
five to seven cubits in length, and of a greyish 
color. , The known as iJeora is exported from 

Gopalgunge in xillah Furreedpore. Janijiore and 
Pubna produce jute which is called Janiporiah** 
jute, measuring five or six cubits in length, and 
of a reddish color. All the M pat comes from 
Kauebrapara, Bidyabatty, Nyhattee, Dum-Dum, 
Bclgatchea, kc, This fibre is generally from five 
to eight and eveu nine cubits long and has a dull 
color ; some are White and whitish grey. Jute 
grows on dmla lands, a mixture of clay and 
sand. The land » tilled and ploughed in the 
montbs of Chaitra and V|asakha (March, April 
and Maji), When th^ somgs are begun. The 
crop iswapid ip the iwith of Ashadha (June 
and July). Too mutih inoWtaije is not good 
jute, but moderate i^dioWers of rain md its growth^ 


I As a rule jute is not grown under advances. 

I ^e ryots grow it of their own accord and on 
‘ their own account and' take to the nearest hat or 
market, where they sell it either to the servants 
of the mhajuns or to /uraake, who either buy it 
for the former, for which they receive a commission 
of one to four* pie per mauud, or on their own 
account. In the latter case, tlyey watch the 
market, and dispose of their investment as soon as 
tto find the price rising. The jute is then tied 
ifto morahs (hanks), and brought to the jUte, 
depdts, such as Serajgunge, Naraingunge, m,, 
where it is purchased by the traders who tie it up 
in drums and send to Calcutta. Juth is sent to 
Calcutta from Naraingunge, Serajgunge, &c., &c., 
either .by boats or steamers all the way, or partly 
by steam boats and partly by rail from Qoalundo. 
The jute on arrival in Oalcuirta, if it is the pro- 
perty of the mah^m who has a firm here, is 
removSd to his godown ; if not, it is removed 
to the agenhy house or arat of somebody, who 
not Only charges renlf for the keeping, but one 
anna in the maund by way of commission. As a 
rule, these aratdars or commission agents advance 
to the owners of jute thus brought to ihem two- 
thirds of the estimated value of the article. These 
aratdars dispose of the jute to the large jute 
merchants in the Presidency. 1 know what is 
called the mesta pat^ it is grown in small quantities 
in places near Caleutta, such as Nyehatty, &c. 
ThOre is a fibre-yielding plant called cfAunMia. 
The stems are used fat fuel and the fibre for 
cordage. It is never bought or sold as jute* The 
price of the best jute now is Bs. that of the 
most inferior kind is Bs. 1-lQ per maund. The 
Deora is selling at Es. 1-K) per maund ; the price 
last year was Bs^ 5-12 to 6>0, and Bs. 3-0 to 3.4 
a maund. Last yearns high price and the steady 
increase of price year after year induced the ryots 
to extend fthe cultivation of jute at the expense of 
the rice drops; the expectation of the growers, 
howeverj^lias not been fulfilled, and it is safe to 
anticipate that the oultivatipn will not he so 
large next season as it vm in the .seaiou gone by. 
The jute plant must bei^aked iu ordf to get ibe 
fibre; the'eleaTefr the water in which the plant is 
soaked the better the fibre. 



No. 2 .— Baboo Khbttbb Moiitrjr ^on^t^CalcuiU, 

\ UhMarekim. 

liWe in Galoiitta and have bean in the jute 
business for the last ,26 years. The iner^e in 
the detnand for jute has been marked ffoin,^e 
time of the Russian War, and partfouforly so sinoh 
the American War. It has since gone on inotieas* 
ing steadily, and for the last three bif four years 
the export of jute from the Pl^ident^ hss been 
very large. Prior to the Enssian W at about 60,000 
to 150,000 bales, eaSt bale containing 800 pounds 
• of jute, used to be sent tb Englahd, Amerfoa, and 
Prance yearly. After tbe commencement of that 
war till the outbrealc ol tbe civil war in America 
300,000 to 600,000 bales df jute were annually 
exported. When the civil war odmihenoed, ' the 
export of this fibre was increased to 700,000 and 
gradually to 900,000 bales. There has, in short, 
^n a gradual increase of this trade, and tha> 
jpresent time, the jute exported to the European 
markets is frpdi 1,000,000 to 1,300,000 bales. 
The fibre received from Serajgunge mart is of 
several 'kinds, but two of them (the uitariya and 
the desws/) are considered to be good on account 
of their color,' strength, and length. The 
. uitAriyc (northern) jute is grown on high lands, 
and the dewal^ generally, on low lands. The 
uitmfia pdt^ some 16 years ago, measured as long 
ag io feet in length with fine clean huts, A.s 
the demand has been increasing, and the ctitt* 
vatiOn extending, the quality of this once very 
good jute has been year after year deteriorating. 
It is now tnly four to eight feet long with unclean 
huts from six inches to one and a half feet. Tbe 
dssisef was formerly six to ten feet long, it is now 
generally four to eight feet. The present price 
of %UmyA iklRs. 2*22 to 8-14 per maund. Last 
year, it fetdbed Ks. 4 to 5-8 per maund. '‘ The 
price of deiwal atcthe present time is Es. 2-6 
to 2*11. Last year's price was Bs.'4 to 4-12. 
Koarhdut, Eaneegunge, Mohungunge, Kamdrjdni, 
Chilmdri, Sbolemari, Bego, T«am6ri, Kankripara, 
Qouripore, Cooch Behar, Bullorampore, Bhote- 
zhari, Konkina, Kaligunge Aoolia, GLoramdrd, 
Bioordy, Shdlmdri, Pdtdkdta, Gol>erdbone, Boorir 
Hit, and Ohaqkatchur, grow uttariya pdt My- 
mensing, Ptngua, Doll, jlhlfcdtl, Motboordpirah 
Cootuhpcor, Gossainhati, ^on^mookee, Chundey- 
kpna, Byegnnge, Shumhoogunge, Bddulpoor 
Cassigunge, Pooteyjam, Lehooldy, Luckljigunge, 
Bi^oonbaridh, Babnaparah,’Gheor, jSbdduckpore 
and Koljooli, grow the demaL 

Tbe other jute mart is Narsin gunge in pacca. 
The fibres received in Calcutta from this mart are 
Caim Bickrabadi, Naraingpnge,, Kuieemgunge, 
ebf Ainirabadia. The Back rabadi jute is tbe best, 
albo &ui%omgunge, the fibre beingf six to eight 
feet king I Naraingunge fibre is from four to 
six foet long ; and Amimbadia three tp five feet 
foog. 

This fibre^' 'whibb finds purclilsers in theKarain- 
. gunge mar^ ba| also deteriorated, but not to. the 
same extenf as tbe Serajj^^uage jutq, ^The oulor 
Serajgunge jute is much better^' and more 
dumble vthan tJhe color di Karaioguoge juto, 


* 

which turns reddish in a short time; The present 
price of this fibre is Rs. 24 to 24 0. During 
the last season, it fetched Bs. 4 to M per ipaund. 
There is another kind of jute called dmdt of 
which there are two sorts, ess., Gojfilmlgunge teord 
and Mddari pore deord. There is also a kind of 
dhord pdi which comes from Sbodepoor in Fur« 
reedppre. 

Oopaulgunge deofd is four to seven feet long, 
of a grey color, and of a coarse and brittle fibre. 
Price this season is Rs. 1-14 to 2-1 ; price of last 
year Bs. 2-12 to. 3-4 per maund ; none in stock 
at present. 

Mddaripore deord is three to five feet loner, of 

Price this year Bs. 14 to 1-10 per maund ; M 
year Bs. M2 to 2-14. 

iShodepore fibre the same as Mddaripore ; price 
this year Bs. 1-4 to 1-3 the maiind ; last year 
Bs. 2-12 to 2-14 the maund. This jute is wrought 
into cordage in Calcutta. 

The country jute commonly known as deti 
comes from 24-Perguunahs, Hooghly, Nuddea, 
Cuba, &c. This fibre is soft and clean, •being 
four to twelve feet in length, but it ia not strong. 
Its present price is Bs. 2-4 to 2-12 a maund. 

The Serajgunge jute is in greatest demand ; 
jute comes for export also from Booritolllh, Pool- 
tollah and Toolsbeegunge in Bajshabye. The fibre 
is soft and clean, but weaker than the Serajgunge 
jute ; it 18 four to seven feet long. The value 
this year is Es. 2-10 to 2-12 a maund j last year it 
was Hs. 4-4 to 4-8. Jute at present received 
from Doolalgunge, Patchaguriah, and Ryegunge 
in Dinagepoor was not an article of export in days 
gone by, but tbe Greek merchants have, during 
the last ^ve or six years, been exporting it. There 
was a brisk export of this variety for two years, 
but last year tbe people in England complained 
of the weakness ot the fibre, and, a small quantity 
only has been exported this year. The fibre is 
four to seven feet long, of a reddish color, but it 
is weaker than any other class of jute. Gunny 
is chiefly made of this jute. The color of jute 
greatly depends upon the quality of water in 
which the plant is steeped. Muddy water gives 
tbe fibre a muddy color;, clear water, a fine 
color. After the seed has germinated frequent 
moderate showers of rain help the growth of tbe 
plant. The charge of pressing jute bales of 800 
lbs. each is Re. 1 per bale ; Be. 1-5 to 1-7 is the 
charge of pressing a bale of 360 lbs. This is the 
charge of a press worked by mahual labour, tbe 
obarge of the screw-press worked by steam-power 
is Re. 1-8 For a bale of 35Q lbs> and & 2-6 for 
a bale of 400 lbs. of jute-cuttings, , and Re. 1-H 
for that of $50 lbs. ^Jute-nuttiqgt eabnot be 
pressed by screws plied with hand power. 

The preparation of tbe ground for jute is made 
in March . After a ehower of min^ tbe ee^s ere 
sown broadcast, at the end of that mentb ; whan 
the plants have attal|^ a he^ktpf al^ a 
they are allowed grStor gp>ace fpr 
removal of,'the,.Ul-^Wh' and,’ 

.July, the reapiag of the hnrvest. eemmenoes. 
r The cksrw juts » but in Hay^ Jute for export is 



not as a riile adulteratad, but tbe gprowers gener- 
ally bring to market the and dma jute in a 
vret state in order to increase the weight of the 
drums. 

There is a bind of insect which attacks the jute 
plants^ outs of their tops, and eats up their leaves, 
and when this is the case, the crop is a certain 
failure. 

No. 8 — Mr. M. David of pacca, — CaUutla , 
6^ MareA 1873. 

Cultivation of jute has largely increased, ,pro- 
bably at least doubled in the eastern distnots, 
during the past three years in oonsequenoe of tbe 
hisrh price paid. 

Most jute and tbe best is grown in Eungpore» 
and Mymensing. As soon as rain falls in March 
or April, land is ploughed once, twice, or three 
times, after which seed is isown broadcast. Tbe 
orop is cut iu June or July, reaping com- 
meuces in June and continues tijl September, but 
the time of reaping it depends on the state of the 
market. High prices induce too* early cutting 
which causes inferior fibre*. The cost of produc- 
tion is about Bs. 1-8 to 1-12 per maund in tbe 
Mymensing districts. 

The native idea is that each beegah will yield, 
say, five maunds, supposing tbe plants to be five 
hands high, and one maund eitra to each band 
higher that the plant may be. The best soil is 
loam, clay and sand. The present system of" 
cnltivution is certainly deteriorating the quality 
of the jute, as the land is exhausted by contftuous 
crops of the fibre. Chur land does not produce 
the best jute. High lands produce the best, and 
hilly lands the very finest. See for example 
Kankripara and such like places. Cu*ltivators 
BOW jute anywhm. Last year they even cleared 
away bamboo jungle to sow jute ! and jute has 
been grown to the exclusion of rice, &c., to too 
great an extent. Jute will grow on land that is 
used for amuu paddy. There is no regular rota- 
tion of crops, hut hulai is generally sown after 
jute. Many fibres grow with jute, and are sold 
as jute. 1 know of five, namely, mettee^ mesla, 
mec&utf rajuat, dhenros. 

Excessive rain and fioods make it grow very 
rapidly, so much so that I have seen it 15 feet 
high in three months; this docs not injure the 
strength of fibre, but makes it throw out many 
lateral bjranches at tbe top. A dry season does 
not allow the plants to thrive. The beet weather 
is good early showers and sunshine to give them 
a good start, and a fair amount of rain afterwards. 
Floods hurt jute if they are high enough to 
submerge the plants for a length of time, as they 
then throw out roots frotf the stalks which cause 
tbe fibre to be specky. 

I know of jute cultivation since 1852 when I 
came, 'to the country. It is considered the most 
Inorative. on the average; it has enriched the 
popedati^ and raised tlke,^;price of labor. The 
nejcesaar/rCere^e ^e^ though not 

to such sdi ; extent Jute oertainlv 

impov^to the ^ manured, 

spmetimei bjr ^ w^a .1^ Jato 


prepared thus It should he cut when it blos- 
soms, then steeped in stagnant weedy water for 
ab6ut seven or eight days : th» ihofo decomposed 
matter in the water, the quicker it will rot the 
jute, and if the fibre is washed afterwards in 
W^an running water, the jute is much improved. 
An experimehl might be made in rotting jute 
in vtts in clean water. The tops do not need so 
much rotting ag tbe bottom. If length is not 
looked to, the jute might be but in two to advan- 
tage. • , • 

Jute passes from the growers to the heg^ariet^ 
who either buy on their own account or on 
commission, * 

Last year, 1871-^2, Naraingunge exported six 
or., seven lakhs of maunds, and this year, 1872-73, 
ten to eleven lakbs, excluding direct shipment. 
Jute is cultivated generally by the ryots who 
grow cereals, &c., &c. 

Jute is known as nidlga, dhakunder (white 
jute), and hid^amnder (red jute), also pdi, 

1 consider defira jute to be had and inferior, 
because it grows on marshy soil and there is no 
good water to wash it in. It is the same plant 
that is cultivated in Serajgung^ 

Deora jute is^not cut, but torn up by hand. 
Mettee is quite distinct from jute in leaf, flqwers 
and all ; its seed is black, • 

Meeta resembles tbe jute plant but its fibre is 
l^rse. 

Mechut is an inferior quality of jute, the ecelf is 
different. Bajuat is a wild growing fibre totally 
different from jute. Dhenm^ distinct from tbe 
edible plant Lady’s finger, is chiefiy made into 
paper. 


No*4i. — B aboo Modoo Sitdon'Mitter,—- Co/- ’ 
• evdia^ lit A Margfi 1873. 

I have be*en in the j^te business in Calcutta for 
the last 80 years. 

Kankripara, Sholemari, Chilmari, Bbotemari, 
Bagooah and Kansharir Chur are tbe villages 
in , whiefi the best jute, termed uUariga pdt, is 
grown. The jute called deswal grows in places 
not far off from Serajgunge. Jute of somewhat 
inferior quality comes ftom Naraingunge, Tbeire 
i|^: another quality of Jute which comes fronit 
Doolalgunge, another from Sholedanga, another 
from Jharbori. I/eora pdt comes from sillah Eur^ 
reedpore,GopalguDge, and Madaripore. The deH 
pdt comes from Jessoi'C, Hooghly, Culoa, and 
24-Pergunnah9. Uttariya or the best jute is of 
a white color with a golden tinge, glossy fibre, 
and up to fourteen feet *in len^h. The deoru ^ 
is the worst kind of fibre, and X do not think it 
is jute proper, ^ere is a sort of fibre called 
muUi, It is grown in Purreedpore, Madaripore, 
and Copalgunge. There is another kind of fibre 
oalled weltee. It comes to Calcutta iu very small 
quantities along with gunny cloth from Doolal- 
gunge, Sholdanga, &c. The plant does not 
resemble jute plant nor^does the 
is exported Separately; not as jnt^ X do hot 
know wliatf is fqjfwd/. The oultivat^n of |ule it 
being rapidly- ;<*Rtftnded. The quality of jute it 
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not on deteriorating, and we continue 

to see sdtae.Teiy fine jute in the madcet annually, 
bottheivq>piy of tlieataple has been large, and 
a laripe quantity of good as well aa bad jute ia to 
be found in it. Gunny is made moatly df Dookl- 
gunge, iBboledanga, and Eyagunge jute. Tim 
' d^aljute comes to market uret and i$ brought 
to Oaicutta so early as Aehadha (June and Aly), 
uHariya follows. Tbe uomei to tbe market 
about this time, The price of u^tariya jute this 
year has been Ea. to per maund. Last 
year it sold from Bs« A«l^ per maund. The 
price of this year ia Be. 1?6 to 2-8. Last 
year it aold^ta rupee higher than this season^ price. 
The Talue of Naraiugunge mi haa been this year 
from Bs. 2«12 to 84. Last year thevalne^aa 
Be. S*8 to 842 and 44. , JDesi ie eold at 
Be. 24 to 248. It fetched a rupee higher last 
year. The present price of daora ia Re. 1*12 
to 1-14 and 1-15. Last year's price was Rs. 2-4 " 
to 2-124 Boolalfunge jute just commenced to arrive 
at Calcutta. Last year it sold at lis. 4 and 4-8 
themaund. The native name of Jute is pai in 
about Calcutta. It is called Mu towards Seraj- 
gunge. The oanif^ of this reduction in the price of 
jute in the preeent season is due to the supply being 
more than the demand in Europe*. The or 
country jute ia now and then found in a moist 
state. Witb the exception of this no adulteration 
is resorted to ia the trade of jute. 


No. 6.— SRasHORRY Shaha,— C fl^cuffo, 

12M March 1873. 

t have been engaged in the jute business nearly 
30 years. Jute is known by two names, vie.fP&t 
and hita. There is another kind of fibre, called 
m9ia pit, MttUc pU is not known to mef and 
I have never heard^it mentioned by tradetu, nor 
do they know wbat rajaai is. I aid, however, 
aware that there is a pUce called Methegnnge, 
and a kind of vmn grows there. Jute is exten- 
sively cultivated in the districts of Bnngpore, 
Mymensing, Coooh Behar, and Daooa. A pretty 
liiirge Quantity of it is also grown in the district 
of Eiqsliahye, and now-r^-days it is cultivated 
more or leas in almost alLthe districts of Bengal. 
Jnto is kmown under different names in commerq|. 
The best kind is called htiariya. The next best 
is called ie$wal, the next in quality is what we 
call Bacca Naraingunge, pit ; den jute comes 
next Next in quality is the Janiporey or Fubna 
pdi. Lastly comes the deora jute. UUariya jute 
pomes mostly from Serajguuge, and is grown 
at Bjansharir chnr, Ba^ripara, Mankerohur^ 
Bagmmhori Chnokarchnr, Bulloramporo, Behar, 
Doorgapore, Putaiuari, Bbotemari, Bsnkina, Kalli- 
gunge, Bagooah, Kumaijani, Sholemari, Chilmari, 
and Backsirhat. Detwai also comes from Seraj- 
gunge and is grown in the villages of Pingna, 
Shpyaj SheaikoiC, Ryegunge, Joomarbafi, Boflab, 
Nhgi^urein, |*akoole|h, Jamoorki, Babnapara, 
The Naiaingunge pdi comes from 
Kaiain^nt^ and grows » BaUigange, draleab, 
Kureemgnnge, Backrabad, 
BHateal^ a®, Shamhbognnge, th Mymeusing, is a 


small jute mart and sends jute direct to Csleotta. 
Bidyacatyi Serampore, 84-Pergttniiahs, and other 
places near Caloutta gtow ded p4i. This year 
the cultivation of deH jute has been very large, 
and 1 may say unprecedented. Dem pdi 
grows at ShodepofO, Gopalgu^e, Madaripore, ftc. 
Backrabad and Atnirabadia jute has been men- 
tioned under the head of Dacca Nnraingunge jute* 
There is another kind of jute inferior to the 
demal. It comes from Maldah^ Doolalgunge, 
Gbora Ghat, Debeegunge and Sholedanga. 

The denoal, are in greater demand 

amopgst the traders than any other kind of pdt 
The gunny made at Burrannggur and Alipore is 
from Dacca, Knreemgnnge, Janipore, and occasion- 
ally Doolalgunge jute. Gunny bags are received 
.in large quantities from Sholedanga, Patcbagorah, 
Debeegunge, ^Maldah, and Ghora Ghat. JDeora 
in this country is mostly used for cordage. The 
jute in order to be good must be white, glossy, 
clean, of good strength, and long. Jute grows well 
on daae soil composed of clay and sand. Jnte 
may grow on aiatia^ (clayey) soil, but little or no 
jute grows orf baley matee (sandy soil).^ The 
longest jute plant is seven or eight cubits in 
length. My opinion is that the cultivation of 
jute is gradually increasing, and this year it has 
increased fifty per cent, over that of last year. 
This has been at the cost of rice cultivation. 

Last year tlie prices were as follows 

* Es. A. Bs. A. 

UUaf^a . . ,, 4 0 to 6 4 per maund, 

Demal .. 2 8 to 4 0 ditto. 

Den . . . . 8 0 to S 12 ditto. 

Deora . . . . 2 0 to 3 0 ditto. 

Dacca Ifaraingunge 8 U to 4 8 ditto. 

Backrabadi .. 8 0 to 3 8 ditto. 

Janiporcg , . . , 2 12 to 3 4 ditto. 

The present price is— 

Dttariya , , .. 2 8 to 4 0 per raaund. 

Dnml •, .. 1 14 10 3 0 ditto. 

Den .. .. 2 0 to 2 8 ditto, 

Deora 1 2 to 1 8 ditto. 

Naraingmge .. 2 0 to 8 8 ditto. 

Dacca . . 

Backrabadi 1 14 to 2 10 ditto. 

Janiporeg 2 0 to 2 8 ditto. 

This fall in the price is due to the supply here 
being greater than the demand in Kuro^, The 
quality of jute is year after year dsterioraling, 
and the cultivators in their anxiety to bring to 
market a large quantity of jufe do not pay atten- 
tion to the careful preparation of the fibre* 
Cereals are generally glown on jute lands. The 
growth of jute Tot three successive years on a 
piece of land exhansts the soil, Jhie is so far an 
exhausting crop. The . deei pU haSi either a 
brownish or darkish color ahd is ndt io glossy as 
the Serajguige jnte. The preparation of the jnte 
ground commenoes in' Pebruaij and March, and 
the seeds are sown brqadoast and May. 

The reaping of tlm orop begins 
September* J ute kud k g^mally ploughed 
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three or four timeti but as a rule it is not irrigat* Every village near my place cultivates jute, 
ed. Both sunshine and rain are deceasary for ^be Tista, raar jute, is very strong in dbre, and 

the growth of the plant. Ihe rent of lute Jand ^ reddish hue, which, it is said, ,is given by a 

15 Bs. 3 the beegah yearly; each beegafa produces pj^nt which is put by the natives over the* jute 

on an average 8 to 10 maunds of nbre, and the soaking. 

oort of onUivation and preparation of » maund of .. .Excessive rain does not spoil jute, if it does not 
jute IS from Be. 1 to Rs. Zj including rent, produce a flood large enough to entirely submerge 
Jute comes to Calcutta by boats, steamers, and 

rail. The bulk is sent down by roil and steamer. Dronebt stunts and spoils the plant. Jute hai 
Jute is not adulterated, Seraj^unffe U the largeat been known »hm my pW as an article of trade 
jute mart. Kamarjam, Bunppore, Ksnkinib for the last twenty-five ysars. Its .nltivation 
Shumbhoogunge, Karamgunge, p.itta Basw, and bas increased greatly of late, having been double. 
Kahgunge are smaller marts. Xttere bos been a 5 ^ 5 ^ geason. 

marked increase in the jute trade within the last This cultivation has increased the priee of 

16 years or so. Megtafit grows in Jessore and guttle, as the nativM were so well off i£at they 
Backergunge. It goes to Europe along with wt the very beet animals. 

deora ptt. , ygjj fo jjgy j ggj ^gg fo 

work, as they were so well off. This year the 
I price of jute having goue down, I can obtain 
No. 6. — Mb. A. Constantine — aplenty of workmen. Idon*tthink the price of 

CaleWtat lai April 1873. cereals has been aflected by the eitended jute 


Ground is ploughed about thrice at difierent 
times in diflerent localities ; In February on the 
edges' of the bbeels, in* May (Yaisakba), as 
soon as the rains commence, on moderately 
high land, and on the high lands when the rains 
have fully commenced. As soon as the plant is a 
foot high, the ground is carefully weeded by a 
species of hoe (nirani) 

The ground is not manured as a rule. 

Apocki is 75 hands square, or less than one- 
third of an acre. 

A packi would probably yield four m five 
maunds. 

The best soil for growing jute is clay and sand 
mixed with alumina deposit with sufficient natural 
moisture not to be affected by drought eaSily, 

The quality of jute has deteriorated of late, 
because it is grown to such large extent that 
the steeping process cannot be properly attended 
to. The deterioration is not owing to any selection 
of land. A certain and particular time is neces> 
sary for steeping, and if it is steeped too long the 
fibre loses (tolor and rots. 

I know of no rotation of crops. The leaf of 
the jute manures the land; jute land is used in 
the autumn for winter crops, seeds, and so forth. 

Of other plants which may be confounded with 
or sold as jute, I know of torn” of two kinds, 
one red and the other white; meglai also two 
kinds, red and white ; patlai has a red stem but 
a white fibre. Coreh murdm, tolla and lomesj 
may be descriptions of jute {Corchorm), The 
meohui or mesia is sold separately for paper* 
making. It fetches a high price. I heard of it 
bought as high as Rs. 5^r maund this year. 

In my district jute isTOown by the name of jai 
pAt which means jute proper, Toia is known 
in Dacca by the name of mettee* 

Thfe* best jute is grown in the Churs. The 
further north, the better the jute, up as far as 
Eungpore, or as faras I know. 

At Ktin^re the two banks of the river Dolna 
yield two lands of jute, Unipar and dmepoft^ the 
latter ft very good; but, the former yields a woody 
fibre. 


cultivation. ^ 

Soil if manured in November is not, 1 think, 
exhausted by jutl! 

The plants, when in blossom, are cut into 
bundles and kept on the ground for two days, 
as it is said the fibre separates more easily. If 
kept till the seed pods form, the jute gets woody, 
and is known as hichalli. It is soaked for different 
lengths of time ' according to the period when 
cut. The early cuttings take leas time as tJbey 
are soaked in red stagnant water, but as the rains 
increase, and the water in pools and tanks 
freshens, longer steeping is needed. 

I can suggest no improvement on the present 
mode. In steeping, cowdung and tnud are 
placed over the plants to muke them rot better. 
l»do not find shallow water discolor the fibre. 
Jutb fibre, whe^ ready to be separated, is taken 
off from thb butt end near my place, while near 
Rungpore, in the norfti, the tips are cut and the 
woody stem shaken ofl' from the top : this latter 
is the best way, as it goes with the grain and pre- 
vents tlffe jute being towy. * 

The jute that growl in and about ray place is 
taken to, the Serajguige mart for sale by the 
mahajuns, or their poop® buy it in the market, 
where the growers takelhem for sale during the 
monsoons. It is safer lo send the jute to Cal- 
cutta by steamers as far as Ooalundo, and 
thence by the rail, but m the winter season it can 
I .be safely sent in native boats. The charge of 
sending a maund of jute from Serajgnnge to 
Calcutta by steanier ^nd rail daring the mon- 
soons is 14 annas to 1 rupee ; at other seasons it 
is only eight annas. During the rains the charge 
of sending a maund to Calcutta by native boat 
is two annas less ; at other times three annas a 
maund. •The jute passes from the cultivator to 
pett^ makttjun> called fureak^ and from the 
latter to the ma%'nn who, as a rule, selb it at 
Berajgunge to the class of people called k&oriddart 
or beparm. These take the article to Cal- 
cutta. • ^ 

In and about mv part of the district every ryot 
who has a plot of land, sows it with jote« In my 
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opinion jute is, a safer crop than rice, which 
requires nwire weeding and more care than jute. 
The ryots do not under advances. Guftny 
is m&de of middling jute, which is neither very 
good nor very bad. 

No. 7. — Baboo Nolit Mohun Dm^^^Calciiifa, 
im April, 1873. 

I have been engaged in the jute trade at least 
twenty -five years. ^ 

It is five years since the quality of jute has 
"deteriorated. As oultivation increases, so the 
quality falls off; the reason is that the cultivators 
cannot bestow Mhe require^ attention on large 
quantities. Besides this, good water is scarce and 
labor much dearer than before. Labor ten years 
ago was at the rate of eight laborers per rupee, 
now it is two to four for the rupee. The deteriora- 
tion of jute both in color and in strength is owing' 
to the scarcity of rain of late years about sowing 
time. People bring anything to the market for 
sale, and find a sale for it, hence they do not take 
the trouble to grow jute. 

The best jute comes from the northern parts of 
Serajgungc. The best comes from Janai Baaar 
and also from Atcbeepore. Best dtora comes from 
Gopalgunge, Sodepore in Furreedpore, and also 
Madaripore in Burrisaul. 

No. 8.— Gekeeh Ohundbk Mookbrjee (oJ Woolta- 
danga), — Suburbs, 8M Julg 1873, 

My employer, Baboo Radhanath Koondoo, has 
an agency house at Wooltadanga, on a bank of 
one of the eastern canals, and our business is 
to sell jute, linseed, mustard, &c., brought to 
our firm by the beparies, who principally come 
from Furreedpore. We deal only inflfcomjute, 
which is brought flom Gopa.’^ungej^Shodepore, 
Tona, and Madaripore. '^he last place is in the 
district of Backergunge. Last season we sold 
28,000 maunds ol deora jute at Re. 1-6 to Rs. 3; 
and in the season before alx)ut 33,000 maunds at 
Be. 1-12 Ife Rs. 3-8 the maund. The weight by 
which jute is sold in and kbout Calcutta is of 80 
tolabs to the seer. We h/Tve to give a poai^ (one- 
quarter of a seer) over an# al)o?e the quantity to 
the seller by way of d/ioln (brokerage), and some- 
times, when the fibre is^a little wet, so much as 
two to five seers in the mauud. There is a class 
of men called jachunders,' who examine the jute 
on behalf of the buyers and fix the quantity to 
be given over and above u maund in case the 
fibre be found wet, receiving for remuneration. 2 J 
seers of jute for 100 maund sold from the seller 
or aratdars, and the same quantity from the 
buyer, besides three picc, or nine pies, for each 
cartload of fibre bought We sell through brokers, 
called ddlak, who are allowed by the seller 
and buyer separately one pice lor eye^y mauriB 
sold. The buyers sometimes remunerate the 
broker at the rate of a rupee for every 100 maunds 
purchased through him. seller has also to 
pay the mqn who check the wei|fhments. The 
iepari^^ give th^ aratdan four pice for every 
mound of jute sold by the latter. Godown 


hire is not charged for one month, but for 
periods move than a month. A godown that 
can hold 2,000 maunds of jnte is let at Rs. 15 
per ' month. The heparies who bring 200 maunds 
only will have to pay rateably for the days or 
months their jute lies iu the godown unsold 
I aver and above a month. These godowns are 
either the property of the araidars or leased by 
them, and they have to pay rent whether they 
keep jute in them or not. All deora jute is 
brought in country boats vid the Sunderbuns. 
The expense removing jute from the boat is 
six annas for every 100 maunds, and four annas 
for placing it on the scales at the time of sale. 
This expense is borne by the seller. If the 
godown be at some distance, the jute has to be 
,carted away at the expense. There is no 

special rate for cart4iire, which depends upon 
the distance of the godoWn from the araL 
Deora jute is mostly brought in drums, but a 
quantity of Gopalgunge fibre comes in hanks. 
We sell jute either in drums or banks as they 
are received from the district. But fibre brought 
in a wet state ‘is dried and tied up agaip. Ii 
costs three to four pidfe to make a drum of jute 
weighing ten maunds and five seers to one maiitul 
and twenty seers. Those beparies who choose to 
receive the estimated value of their jute beibre 
it is actually sold, have to pay interest at Ks. 1 2 
per cent, per annum to the arafdars, who advatuse 
them little less than the market value of the day. 
If the fibre is sold for more, the surplus is sent to 
the seller ; but if for less, the bepari is made 
to refffnd thp difference. Those who wait till the 
sale is complete do not pay any interest. There 
is no fixed time for payment, which is generally 
made from three days to one month. Some of 
the merchants of Calcutta buy deora jute from us. 
New jute comes to the Calcutta market from the 
month of Sravaua and Bhadra till the close of 
the year. About i0,000 maunds of deora jute 
lies in the godown unsold at Wooltadanga, 
Shodeporo deorayxU has considerably deteriorated, 
and people attribute this to the insufficiency 
of the rains. Gopalgunge, Madaripore, and Tona 
juto has neither deteriorated nor improved. We 
do not buy mesta pat. The deora jute generally 
has a reddish tinge. Deparies arc mahajnm who 
buy from the growers and fnreahs, and sell 
through araldars. Deora jute boats are not 
insured. Including all expenses it costs from 
Rs. 18 to 20 U) bring 100 maunds ^of jute 
from Gopalgunge to Calcutta. We do not make 
any advances to the beparies. But when a 
bepari comes to my employer’s arat with jute 
worth Rs. 200, wc do not hesitate to advance 
him if he wants 500 rupees. He goes home and 
sends us other articles^for sale. He pays us 
interest at the rate of 1 2 per cent, per annurai 
The seller has also to pay to the coyal (weigb- 
man) eight annas for weiring 100 maubds of 
jute. He has also to give the aratdar 7} seers 
of fibre out of every 100 maunds sold on account 
of hirti, that is for poojah, and for the weigh-man, 
who receives half the quantity. Carts only are 
used in removing jute. Onr firm does hbt deal 
with itinerant beparies. We have khalgustees, 
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who go beyond the Dhappa tolUhouee, board taking advances, sell their jute, at otlier arafjif. 

boats consigned to our Erm, and advance from In such cases we do not charge tben/'more than 

the aratdafi funds the prescribed tolls which one per cent In case any portion of jute is found 

are subseqaently repaid, by the bepariei bringing to be wet or rotten, iho jachunaan hiake a d^duc- 

the boat or boats to our arat. Since last season tion from eaoh drum, and the price is settled 

we have also been receiving jute from Rungpore, a^^cordingljr. The (xratdau sell jute on their own 

Bhotemari, Chiiakbal, Baoria, Abeeba, &c. This responsibility, being accountable to the seller for 

jute is brought down to Calcutta by rail and the Inoney. Soon after the sale the proceeds or a 

carted away from Sealdab to Wooltadanga, part of them aje paid to the seller, who then 

selling it at Bs. 2-4 to 3 per maund. Some 2,500 returns to his conntry. Sometimes the beparies 

maunds of this Ebre was sold at our arat last themselves, and at other timek their agents, come 

season. with' the cargo, ^nd often they authorize us by 

The dealings in this jute are conducted on pre- letters to sell their jute and remit the money by 

cisely similar terms as the deora jute. draft, or send the value in consignment of salt. 

The beparies do not fix a price^but leave it to us 

No. 9. — B&dhanath Koondoo (of Wooltadanga)^ to .sell it to the b&t advantage. We sold jute 

^SuImrbs^'Wi Jnhj 1873. • last season at the following rates ; — 


Our arat^ which has been in existence for the 
last 12 years or more, is at Wooltadanga, by the 
side of the eastern canal, and we deal in jute, rice, 
mustard, linseed, &c., &g. We do not buy jute; 
but we sell it for mahajnns or hparm SLod for 
bhasa beparies (itinerant traders). We sold 60,000 
mauufls of jute in 1278 B.S., and about 60,000 
maunds in 1279 B.S. 

Serajgunge, Naraingunge, Dacca, Tipperah, and 
Mymensing jute, as also deora jute, are brought 
to our arai for sale. The commission or aratdari 
c.luirgod by us is one anna for each maund of jute 
sold. Those beparies who pay at this rate, dispose 
of their jute from the boats in which it is brought. 
Those who store their fibre in our godown pay at 
the rate of five picc per maund, including ^own 
hire. The sellers also pay two annas for each 100 
maunds to the weigh-man (ibis charge is called 
cogali)i six annas to the coolies who remove the jute 
fnnn the boats, three annas for placing '% on the 
bcules and for hire of carts, for conveying it to 
the godown, and three pice for each cart for remov- 
ing the drums from the carts to the godowns; 
this last charge is called jkaranl. Besides this 
the sellers have to pay one pice to the man who 
on the part of the purchaser notes down the weiglw 
meuts, and one pice brokerage per maund. The 
broker appears on behalf of the purchaser. The 
aratdar is in fact the seller’s broker. Besides the 
above cash charges, the sellers have to give to 
jaohundars (men who on behalf of the purchasers 
examine the jute) 2^ seers of fibre for each 100 
maunds, one-quarter of a seer by way of dhoUa 
(brokerage) for each drum of jute, and seers 
for every 100 maunds on account of choolki and 
hirti. There are some purchasing firms who pay 
one rupee for every 100 maunds to these brokers, 
a few eight annas, some four annas, and others 
nothing at all. 

As a rule, we have advance money to the 
beparies. There is no particular time for making 
these advances ; but a bepari would take Ks. 500 
troin Ais in one day, and*, a month or two after, 
bring in their jute to our arats. In addition to 
the commission, we charge them interest at the 
rate I per cent, per annum for the money 
advanced. They gradually discharge their debt 
by paymg us a part of the value of the jute sold. 
It also happens that dishonest heparieSf after 


Dacca Division. 

Per maund. 



Bs. A. 


Rs. A. 

ITttariya jute ... 

... 2 

0 

to 

8 12 

Chowria 

... 1 

12 

to 

8 8 

Deswal 

... 1 

8 

to 

8 0 

Kankripara • ... 

... 8 

0 

to 

4 1 

Gouripore , 

... 8 

.0 

to 

4 0 

Goberdhone . . . 

... 8 

0 

to 

4 0 

PataKata 

... 2 

12 

to 

8.14 

Pata Mari 

... 2 

8 

to 

2 U 

Bagooah 

... 8 

0 

to 

8 11 

Sholemari 

... 2 12 

to 

8 8 

Chilmari 

... 2 12 

to 

8 8 

Kamarjani 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 12 

Booiir Chur 

... 2 

12 

to 

8 8 

Babnaparah 

... 8 

0 

to 

8 12 

Jamoorki 

2 12 

to 

8 10 

Pootey Jany 

... 2 

8 

to 

8 8 

BoMa V 

...a 8 

0 

to 

a 12 

Shoya * 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 8 

Sheal Cole 

... 1 

10 

to 

2 8 

Elanga 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 12 

Kansarir Chur ... 

... 3 

0 

to 

8 14 

Pathotjriji 

... 2 

0 

to 

8 4 

Shumboogunge 

... 2 

8 

to 

3 4 

Teribazar 

... 3 

0 

t'* 

3 8 

Kuliguiigo 

... 2 

4 

to 

3 (} 

Lukhigunye ... 

... 2 

4 

to 

8 0 

Hossenpoor 

1 

12 

to 

2 8 

Dutterbuzar 

... 1 

8 

to 

2 4 

Bagoonbari 

... 1 

8 

to 

2 0 

Baroparu 

... 1 

8 

to 

2 4 

Kata Khoti 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 4 

Borali 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 h 

Sboari Kandi ... 

• ... 2 

0 

to 

2 B 

Bboyrub 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 8 

Bajitpore 

2 

i\ 



Madhub I)ii»i ... 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 2 

Shumldioopore... 

... 2 

0 



Ndndeal 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 12 

NaraiiJguugc ... 

... 2 

4 

to 

2 8 

Modungunge ... 

... 2 

4 

to 

2 8 

Kolagatchea 

... 2 

.4- 

to 

.2 8 

Kykertak, 

' ... 2 

0 

to 

2 6 

Bydeah Buzt.r ... 

... 2 

0* 

to 

2 4 

Baroparah 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 4 



N^^ylibbangiioi 

Arakah 

I^oobali 

Bormi 

Kotiadilii 

Knreem^utige ... 

Biskkrabad 

Bhowa> 

Shampore 

Obeore 

Manickgange ... 
Jafurgunge 
Jhitka 
Teraari 


maand. 


Rs. A. 


Es 

1. A. 

2 

0 

to 

2 

4 

2 

8 

to 

8 

0 

£ 

8 

to 

3 

Of 

2 

8 

to 

*J2 

2 

0 

to 

2 

8 

2, 

0 

to 

2 

12 

2 

0 

to 

2 

12 

2 

0 

to 

8 

0 

3 

0 

to 

4 

• 0 

8 

0 

to 

8 

12 

2 

8 

to 

3 

0 

2 

0 

to 

2 

12 

2 

0 

to 

2 

8 

2 

8 

tu 

3 

4 


District Tipperah. 


Sboral 
Lolgunge 
^iija Chur ... , 
Chowrapara 
Aga Nagore ... 
Sremuddi 
Sonararnpore ... 
Kadhanagord ... 

Digholdi 


... 2 0 to 2 8 

... 2 0 to 2 8 

... 2 0 to 2 4 

... 2 0 to 2 6 

... 2 0 to 2 6 

... 2 .0 to 2 5 

... 2 0 to 2 6 

... 2 0 to 2 5 

... 2 0 to 2 6 


Rajshauye Division. 


Booritalab 

... 3 

0 

to 

8 

8 

Tooisigongah ... 

... 3 

0 

to 

3 

8 

PhooHollah 

... 3 

0 

to 

8 

8 

Booridba 

... 2 

12 

to 

3 

4 

Pubna ... , 

... 2 

8 

to 

3 

0 

Muthoora 

... 2 

(L 

to 

3 

0 

Ralikabari ..., 

... 1 

0 

to 

3 

12 

Tarapooriah ... 

... h 

8 

to 

3 

4 

Borah 

y. 2 

8 

to 

3 

0 

Shajadpore 

V 2 

8 

to 

3 

0 

Dinagepore ... 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

12 

Bhooshee Khansama 

1, 2 

0 

to. 

2 

12 

Nowgya 

i" ' 

0 

to 

2 

12 

Jeagunge 

/.. 2 

0 

to 

2 

12 

Doolalgange ... 


0 

to 

2 

4 


RdnIpokE. 


Bbotmari 

... 3 

0 

to 

3 

8 

Obilaklal 

2 

8 

to 

3 

4 

Betoobari 

... 2 

8 

to 

3 

4 

Tamboolpore ... 

... 2 

8 

to 

3 

4 

Bowriah 

. ... 2 

8 

to 

3 

4 

Abila 

... 8 

0 

to 

8 

12 

Rissoregunge ... 

... 2 

0 

to 

8 

0 

Ohor^arah ... 

2 

0 

to 

2 

8 

Rankina 

... 8 

0 


8 

8 

Kaligunge 

... 3 

0 

to 

3 

8 


jrasBoat) BACKEROCNeuy and Furreioporb. 


jChandpore ... 1 4 ,to 1 12 

Buearkfa<^a u. ... 1 4 to 1 12 
Augtiriab 1 4 to 1 12 




Per mannd. 


Eb. 

A. 


Rs. A. 

Selanpm^ 

... 1 

8 

to 

1 11 

Madaripore ... 

... 1 

0 

to 

1 8 

Bhangah 

M. 1 

0 

to 

1 8 

Eajooi Gopalgunge 

... 1 

0 

to 

1 7 

Oopaigunge ... 

... 1 

4 

to 

2 0 

Tona 

... 1 

4 

to 

2 0 

Puruliah 

... 1 

4 

to 

2 0 

Sodepore 

1 

4 

to 

1 14 

Joynuggur*j>;^... 

... 1 

4 

to 

1 14 

Eajpat 

... 1 

8 

to 

2 0 

Jungipore 

... 1 

8 

to 

2 0 

Deora 

... 1 

0 

to 

1 8 

Kassimpore 

... 1 

0 

to 

1 8 


• 

A larger quantity of jute is brought in country 
boats than in steamers and by rail. All the deora 
jute is imported in country boats. Jute from 
Naraingunge and Serajgunge is sometimes brought 
in steamers and by the railway. The cost of 
bringing jute is less in country boats than in 
steamers and by rail. The cost of conveying 
100 maunds of jute frcfm Naraingunge to ScaJdah 
by the Eastern Bengal Railway Company’s steamer 
and by railway is from 4| annas to 12 annas, the 
rates being raised and reduced aceording to 
season. In the months of August, September, 
and October the freight is high. From the 
month of December the rate is gradually lowered. 
It costs from 3 annas to 7 annas to brii^ the 
same quantity of jute in country boats. Jute is 
brou^t in {;)oats of 50 to 3,000 maunds burden. 

The Kankripara jute is valued the most in the 
Calcutta market. The fibre is of fine color, glossy, 
strong, pd free from bark. Baboo Nolit Mobun 
Doss used to buy the best jute. Next to it is 
the T^ri Bazar Shumbhoogunge jute. Last season 
the Babnaparah and Obeore jute was very good. 
The Burranagore jute factory people buy jute of me- 
dium quality. We do not deal in rfef^ijute ; we remit 
money to the beparies in koondies, and we charge 
4 annas to 1 upee koondean for every 100 rupees. 


No. 10. — Madhub Sh antra (of Balindar ) , — 
Burdwan^ April 1878. 

I hold twenty beegahs of land, a small portion 
of which, namely fifteen cottahs, is alloted to 
jute. I have commenced the jute cultivation for 
the last two years. I grow deni jute, the Jeav^ of 
which are generally green. One or two of the 
plants have red stalks and red veins in the leaves. 
I got last year five maunds of jute which I sold 
at Hs. 2-4 per maund. 1 cannot with any degree 
of positiveness say what^ been my profit, bat 
as a rule we do not employ hired laborers, we 
oursclvcB work in the field ; hence even the low 
price of myjate last year did hot make., me a 
loser. In the year before, 1 made a good thing 
of my crops, for 1 got Rs. 5 for each mannd. The 
paikars Q&mQ U) our bouses and bonght np the 
staple for the Calcutta market. Wo grow jute 
on dom land, which is grown with poiatoe in 
Rartika. If rain falls in February the tillage 
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ooinmeno6S> and the jute seeds are sown in Vais- 
akha afcer a shower of rain. 

The cost of cultivation is as follows 

B*. A, P. 

Foot times ploaghing 10 0 

Two and half seer seeds 0 5 0 

llanure (oowdvng) 0 10 0 

Twice harrowing .. 0 12 0 

Twice weeding 2 0 0 

Cutting 10 0 

Separating the fibre 2 8 0 

Kent ... 2 8 0 

Total ... 10 11 0 

The "round is well manured for the pofatoe crop 
with oil-cake, so that cowdun" suffices for jute. 
Jute is an exKaustin" crop; we do not therefore 
grow jute for two or three years cowtinually on the 
same plot of land. Almost every other year aus* 
takes the place of jute. Late paddy does not grow 
on jute or am land. I also grow Icuki on jute 
lands. It takes the place of potatoe. The steady 
increase in the demand for jute and the high price 
it fetches induced me and my neighbours to grow 
it. I do not grow jiite un(]er advances ; I do 
borrow money fronj the mahajuns for growing jute 
and other crops, but my ftreditor does not take 
jute. Last season’s price was discouraging. All 
the jute that was grown in our village last season 
has been sold. 1 have prepared a beegah of land 
for jute, and am only waiting for the rains. In 
Sravana and Bliadra I cut the jute-plant when in 
flower, for it rots sooner than the plant in seed, 
and the fibre it yields is finer. We keep some 
plants for the seeds. After cutting, the stalks are 
kept in the field for two daysj thi§ is dtfiie to 
secure quick rotting. The steeping is done for 
fifteen days. Tiu; seed -pods take twenty days to 
rot. I know that the fibre gets discolored If 
washed in dirty water, but 1 am helpless. 1 
cannot afford to take it to a distant place for good 
water; 1 wash the fibre in the pool where the 
plants are steeped, I produce 8ain[)lo of, jute grown 
by me. I break the stalks a little above the 
lower end ere separating the fibre. 

No. 11 .— .Iaekbp Hai.i)ar (of FMuckhi )^ — 
liooghl^f Itk April lH7d. 

My holding consists of 40 beegahs, out of 
which I ctdlivated 20 beegahs last season with 
jute. This coming season I shall not cultivate 
more than 10 or 12 beegahs. I still hold about 
7i maunds unsold, I have been offered Es, 3 to 
2-4; I a:m expecting Rs. 3. In my neighbourhood 
all who could afford to hold on, have done so. 

I should say that of the last season’s crop 10 
annas still remain unsold. I will wait another 
year to get a better price. 1 shall not mix the 
old with the new crop. The cost of production is— 

Bs. A. P. 

Rent ’ 400 

Six plottghinga and harrowings 2 0 0 

•Mowmg BOO 

Weeding S 0 0 

Cutting ... 10 0 

Steeping... 10 0 

Separation of fibre ... ... 1 0 o 

^ Total ..,15 0 0 > 


The outturn per beegah is three to ktx p^aunde. 
My total outturn from 20 beegahs las)<year was 
fiflenauods. The above estimate of oost of pro* 
ductioD, it must be borne in mind, iV approximate, 
as the labor is my own and not paid for. 1 sow 
seed in the latter end of Vaisakha if rain fails. 
It rain falls now (April), I can’t sow as the 
groiPth would be checked. I also sow in Jyaistiia. 

1 out the plant when the flowers appear. 1 only 
keep some plant8*for seed. I use the sticks as fuel 
for manufacturing molasses^ and in my own 
kitchen. Plants cut when in flower yield a finer 
fibre than those cul when the seed-pods appear;* 
but the outturn is not so heavy. If left till the 
seeds ripen, the fibre is rough. This is only done 
by those who cannolf pay for labor. I cut my jute 
wl|en plopts are flowering instead of waiting for 
the best time, just as the seed-pods appear, 
because by so doing I have time to sow my 
♦paddy (a peculiar coarse paddy called htlangi or 
black paddy). This I sow on the land from 
which 1 had cut jute. On the jute land from 
which I cut jute later, e. e., after the appearanee 
of seed -pods, 1 sow pulses. I take seed from the 
best plants. Alter catting the plant I stack it 
for three nights to rid it of leaves, otberwise 
they would be* very heavy, and the leaves would 
stick to the plant and hinder the .rotting of the 
fibrous parts of the plant. If soaked at once it 
produces a better fibre. It makes no difference in 
weight whenever soaked. Plants cut wben^n 
flower take 11 to 12^ days steeping; those cut 
when in seed take 18 to 20 days. 1 steep the 
plants in clean water. If the water is dirty, the 
fibre will be dark ; if steeped in a large sheet of 
clean water the fibre will be white 1 know of . 
the following ihre^ kinds \ jnte : teda, desi, 
and Lnckhipvn. ’JJneir diffefences are— the last- 
named plant has fiw seed pods and few branches ; 
the dm is shorV. with mafiy lateral branches ; 
feeta is short and reddish, and its seeds globular. 
The Luckhipore seed-ixjps are long. 1 use cow- 
dung, fresh earth, ann oil-cake for manure ; the 
last-named only for 'wry inferior kinds of laud. 
Last yefir 1 purchas£ about eight maunds of 
oil-cake for five beegah of bad land. The best 
soil for jttte growing Is aitid (day) soil, and 
next to it doas, i. clar and sand mixed. 

I have known jute pltivation all my life, 
Tt has increased greatly during the last 20 years. 
lieparies or makojum come to my house, and take 
the produce of my fields away on paok-bullocks 
or carts to Calcutta. The cost of transit from my 
place to Bally is about ono ahna per maund. 1 
take no advances for growing jute, but sometimes 
I borrow from the mahajuM^ who at times take 
the jnte grown in liquidation of the debt at a 
somewhat less than the current market price. The 
interest on loans for the oultivatiou of rice and 
jute is twd pice per rupee ; the latter pays best, 
and is atfjpnded with less risk. 

In steeping, the top or thin part of the plant 
is kept so as to be on the surface of the - water, 
but the bottqm or thick part is put under ifattt; 
bat after seven days the whole is subnilerged. 
people in oar village have ttiis year sown about 
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30 jute; last year they bad a 

OttltiYatiol^of no lees than ^00 beegahe. 


No. U.— Gopaul Chundbe Manual (0/ Khurial)t 
-Hoo/i^, m Ap)U 1878. • ' 

I have an agrioultural tenure of 30 bee^gahs, 
out of which I grow jute on i^ix beegabs. In 
these 50 beegahs there are low lands which are 
unsuitable to the growth of jute. 1 grow only 
^Lnckkipore jute. I know of another kind of jute 
called desif but it grows short and throws out 
lateral branches. There is another kind of jute 
called mesta pat^ of which w^have a limited oulti- 
vatioD. The leaves of the de^i and Luckhipore 
pat are green, but those of the nalita are reddish. 
If there is a seasonable fall of rain in Vaisakha, I 
intend sowing jute on five or six beegahs ; but if 
the rains fall later, 1 think I shall limit the culti- 
vation to two beegahs. The last season’s outturn 
was iso tnaunds, which I have not sold. On the 
contrary, I have bought some for the purpose 
of selling to advantage ; but the price has gone 
down, and in expectation of a better market 1 have 
kept the jute. Isold jute last year at Rs. 3- IS 
per maund. This year in the early part I had an 
offer of lis. 3 per maund, but 1 did uot sell it at 
that price. At the present moment the price of 
jute is Rs. 2-8 to 2-12. In our part of the zillah 
weibto^'do agriculturists and substantial people 
have not sold their stock, bcl the poor people have 
done so. One-fonrth of the jute grown in our 
village has not been sold owing to low price. 
The cost of cultivation per beegah is as follows : — 




Is. A. P. 

Fire ploughings 


1 8 0 

Weeding ... 


1 8*0 

Cutting 

... ■' . 

i 0 0 

Steeping 

V ■ 

1 0 0 

Sep^ting 

• • 

1 12 0 

Bent 

/ 

]' 

3 0 0 


Tjtol . 

8 12 0 


I do not put manure of all my lands, but I do 
on poor soil. On some flots I put in fresh earth, 
on others I throw cowdung, and on very poor soil 
I put in oiUcake. Each beegah costs me Rs. 2 to 
3 dh aeodint of manuring. Booi land, soil 
mixed with clay and sand, is favorable to the 
growth of jute. AUkl mati and sandy soil do not 
mvor the growth of jute. The land for jute ia 
tilled ffom Falguna, and the seeds are sown in 
Vaisakha after a shower of rain. When the plants 
are about three inches high, we weed the ground ; 
when the plants grow up a little more,vwe pluck 
out a few ill-grown plants. At the latter end of 
Bhadra, when the jute is in flower, we Commence 
cutting. We keep the plants in the fleld for three 
or four days for the pnrpose of getting rid of the 
linless the leaves are got rid of we find 
it di^cuh ib nmoff the stalks to the pooh, and 
iC they are steeped 'irith the Jeeves ou, the fibre 


gets disoolored. The steeping goes on from 14 to 
20 days in cold water, or rather in pools not exposed 
to sunshine. The jute does not rot soon. I wash 
the fibre in the water in which I steep the stalks. 
The jute is then dried for four days but not con- 
tinuously. After a day’s exposure, the fibres are 
kept in the shade for two or three days and then 
again dried, and this process is repeated. The 
fureahi purchase jute at our houses and sell it to 
the Calcutta mahajum and to the owners of mills. 
As a rule, jute is nut grown under advances, but 
there are a few;,ryots who receive advances to grow 
jute, which tbey'sell to the party advancing at a 
price settled at the time the advances are made. 

In certain instances the party advancing money . 
charges interest at the rate ot two pice per rupee, 
and takes besides a seer of jute for eveiy maund 
contracted for. Contracts are sometimes verbal 
and at other times written. The purer the water 
the finer the color of jute. The more stagnant the 
water, the sooner the separation of the fibre takes 
place. Stream water will not do. On some land 
1 sow after the removal of jute, kalandi, Splket^ 
and Shabang dhun. On others I sow hulai in 
Kartika. After the reaping of the paddy some 
make an attempt at getting a crop of ieora kulatj 
but the yield is poor. Pal is more profitable to 
the grower than early rice, if it is sold at Ks. 3-8 
to 3-12 a maund. Am paddy is cut about the 
time the jute crop is reaped ; perhaps a few days 
earlier. Jute is not deteriorating, as a rule, but 
growers who cannot manage to cut the plants in 
time, generally get inferior jute. On about 150 
beegahs of land in our village pat is grown. The 
cultivation has within the last ten years increased 
two or even threefold. I am not aware of any 
wild pdt being grown in my village. Tfie people 
of our village used to prepare gunny-cloth three 
years ago, but they do not do so now. There are 
villages in our neighbourhood where gunny cloth 
is manufactured; it is made of dm as well as 
Luckipore jute. 


No. 13.— Kaloo Sheik (of AUhi)^^Hooghly, 

mhApnlim, 

My native village lies on the extreme west of 
the Hooghly district, and borders upon the district 
of Burdwan. Our village grows jute ,the 
last year, I have sown jute only once, L e., in 
the last season, when I cultivated sixteen cottahs 
of lauds with it. It had never before been grown 
in our part of the district. As jute found a 
ready market, sold well, and could be eafely grown 
on potatoe lauds, we took to its cultivation. We 
got some jute seeds from the Krisbnaghur district. 
They call it desi pdt. We sowed 4he seeds at 
the latter part of Vaisakha, aud cut tbe’Jilants 
in the month of Bhadra, when they had'ootninenped 
to seed. The season was nnravorable to the 
growth of jute, in as much as the raiu was not 
plentiful, I did not^ however, mancirh the jute 
^ands. I got four maunds of fibre valued' at the 
market rate of Kst 6-8, 2 had previously grown 
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potatoe on the same land. It cost me for growing 
the crop as follows 

Rb. a. P. 


Seeds 

0 

2 

0 

Thrice ploughing ... 

1 

0 

0 

Twice harrowing ... 

0 

8 

0 

Once weeding 

1 

4 

0 

Cutting .... 

0 

12 

0 

Separating fibre ... 

0 

15 

0 

Rent of sixteen oottabs 

2 

4 

0 

Total 

6 

13 

0 


My expectations were not fulfilled, and I 
suffered some loss. Being alone 1 bad to employ 
hired labor. 1 grow jute on dom mmia land. I 
kept 900 sheep upon it for three days, giving the. 
owners Lie. for keeping them. The land was 
well manured by the sheep, and 1 grew potatoe 
on it. Jute then followed, and I did not put 
any fresh manure. A local dealer bought the fibre 
from me and sold it in the Mugra market to 
the paikart, I am going to grow ^ute on one and 
a half.beegah of land in expectation of a market 
better than last year's. In*ordor to get rid of the 
leaves, I exposed the stalks in the field for two 
days, and then steeped them for twenty days in a 
po!Kl belonging to another person, to whom I had 
to pay four annas. All the fish tliat was in that 
pond died, and the water got spoiled. Water full 
of decomposed vegetable matter rots the fibre more 
quickly than fine water. Fool pat yields the 
finest fibre. We used the reeds in cooking our 
food. I washed the fibre in the pond where I 
had steeped it. Last year there was not sufficient 
rainfall. Jute is more profitable than am rice. 

1 produce a sample of the jute prepared me. 

No. 14 . — GopaulC BUNDER Dabs (of Madarpur)^-^ 
^^•‘Pergunnah, 22mi March lb 73 

Out of my holding of 16 beegahs I cultivate 
about throe beegahs of land with jute. This year 
it there is a seasonable fall of rain in Vaisakha, 1 
shall continue to cultivate three beegahs, partly 
on the same land and partly on fresh land. I 
manure with cowdung. 1 obtain from a beegah 
of land, in a favorable season, six to seven maunds. 

1 obtained during the first season Ks. 2-8 to 3. 

1 got last year Rs, 4 to 5. Unless 1 get Rs. 3-12 
to 4 per maund, jute does not pay me. 

The cost of cultivating jute is Rs. 9 per beegah, 
including reaping of the pulse crop.s I sow pre- 
vious to the jute. I know of three kinds of jute 
which were cultivated iu my district ten years 
ago, mtitif testa, and deeee, but it was found that 
their fibre was coarse ami yield short. They have 
given way to the Luckhipore jute. This is now 
called deeee in Calcutta. I do not know where it 
caihe*frotn» 

The paikare come to the bouses of the growers, 
buy the fibre, and then cart it to the temporary 
dfipota where they dispose of it to the maiajum 
who take it to Calcutta for sale. 

1 anf now preparing tho'^ground. 1 plough it 
at least five times, perhaps oftener, I sow the 


seed broadcast in the month of Vaisakha after 
the first shower. When the pfants Axe a foot 
high, £ harrow the ground to thin the crop. I 
then band-weed the ground twice** Aboub the 
15th Bhadra the plant fiowers, and cutting is 
ofimmeDced. All about my distnot it is cut when 
in flower, better fibre is then obtained. Labor 
is tHen dearer. After cutting, I stack the plant 
to rid it of leaves, which, if not got rid of, add 
to the weight anil make the plants sink in water. 

1 theu divide the plauts i^o two claves, long 
and short. I then tie the plants in bundles of 
a sufiioient weight*'to be carried by one man each. ' 
I then steep them for 10 to 12 days, if the water 
is stagnant, but if not stagnant, for 17 to 20 
days. * 

There should not be more than fJiree to four 
inches of water over the plauts, I do not need 
to turn the plants, us 1 place clods of earth on 
•them to keep them entirely submerged. 

The dirty water (». e., stagnant water) affects 
the color of the fh)re, but it has an advantage 
over clear water, in as much as it prepares the fibre 
quicker. 

It would be an advantage to wash the jute in 
clear water after soaking, hut it is not done. 

Jute cutlatd, i,e., after flowering, produces a 
reddish- colored fibre. Too much steeping weakens 
the fibre, and makes it of a dark dirty color. 
The jute of Nyehattee is better than that of 
Baraset; it is clearer, and more attention is paid 
to it iu the former place. 

In my part of the country, last season's high 
price caused the cultivation to be doubled. I do 
not think us much will be grown this coming 
season. I think that the fibre is better now than 
it was ten years ; beforo that time it was 
only grown in srjpll quantities for home con- 
sumption and not /or export, 

Pou^ seers of sM suifioe i^r a beegah. The 
dried reed * is sold for fuel to those who make 
molasses. 

After preparing th J fibre, it is dried for two 
days. \ 

Aboutffour-uunas ofithelast crop still* remain in 
Nyehattee in the makaji^ida hands generally. 

No. 15. — Kader Mand^l (of Baraeet ], — ^24.Pcr- 
gmmhs, March 1873. 

I am a grower of ju^e. I grew jute on two 
beegahs ot land and sold it at Bs. 2-8 a maund 
this season. In the season previous, 1 sold the 
fibre at Rs. 3-8 to 4 a maund. If rain fiills 
in the month of Vaisakha next, i,e., a month 
hence, 1 intend cultivating jute as last year. 1 
grow the Luckhipore bagi pat. Some years ago, 

I used to grow teeia pat, but 1 had to give it up 
for want of seed. I was also in the belief that 
the jute mills in and about Calcutta would not 
like tbatljute. Tlie teeta pad. has the best color, 
but is not so long as the Luckhipore. There are 
two kinds of ieela p&t, one is called the dioli, 
.the leaves o£ which are green, but smaller than 
those of Luckhipore, being of a globukr make, the 
other kind has leaves with red veins. We all 
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here grow th^ Lciokhipore pat. There is another 
kind of ^te c&lled the mechvi, 1 need to col- 
tivate it in days gone by j but gave it up in favor 
of the Lookhvpore jute. The preparation of jute 
land eommenoes in the month of Kartika^ and 
it is ploughed 10 or 12 times before the seeds are 
Bownj which is done at the latter end of Vaisalrha 
or the beginning of Jyaishtha. After that,* it is 
almost useless to sow jute, for the season advances 
and the crop fails. Jute in iflany parts of the 
district ^rows on (tigh lands, and in doas soil 
(mixture of sand and clay), where aus (early) 

' rice grows. It does not grov^ on low land where 
the water accumulates. The cost of ploughing 
comes to about Ks. 8. After the seeds are sown, 
the land is harrowed once for twice. Jute land 
is, as a rule, weeded once, hut if the season be a 
particularly rainy one, it is weeded once more for 
the removal of the grass. The cost of harrowing 
is included in that of ploughing, and the cost of* 
weeding is Ee. 1-8 the beegah. 1 pay a rupee for 
cutting, and Es. 2 for steeping the stalks, sepa- 
rating the fibre, and washing it. The rent of a 
beegah of first class jute land, which must he the 
mm land, is generally Be. 1-8 per annum. Jute 
is a crop exhausting to the soil. The cnltivation 
of jute !bs gradually increased dn'ring the last 10 
or 12 years. ^^Last year the cultivation was larger 
than the previous year- The high price it fetched 
during the last season induced the agriculturists 
te. extend their cultivation. My bolding consists 
of 80 beegahs of arable land ; jute has been a 
source of loss to me this season. In the month 
of Kartika, we sow maioTj momr, kulaij or linseed 
upon jute lands. In Magha we remove this 
crop, and then jute follows. Unless the land is 
manured with cowduug and refuses of bouses, 
and unless fresh earth is priced thereupon, jute 
will not grow well. It is m^re profitable to the 
growers to cut thte jute pl^it in Bhadla and 
Aswioa when it flowers than when it ^eeds. But 
one cannot do that alway^for want of labor, and 
it has to be kept on thi ground till it sceds^ 
when the fibre gets coarse and consequently does 
not command a good pricl in the market. After 
the reaping, the jute plantf is stacked in the field 
and exposed to sunshine alid dew for three or four 
days by which time the f leaves drop off and the 
reeds become light en</(gh to float, and to be 
exposed in water to thfl action of the sun. The 
stalks are then removed to a stagnant pool of 
water, where they are steeped for 12 to 25 days 
according to circumstances. Sometimes these 
bundles in the state of steeping are turned in the 
water. The flowers of jute of all varieties are 
of a yellow color and of one and the same size. 
One day^s drying is quite enough for tiie fibre, 
and if we sell it at out houses, we do not tie it up 
in drums, but we do that if we take it to the 
d8pot. Sometimes ryots, when pressed for money, 
take a small quantity of jute to the nearest mar- 
ket* The greyish color in jute is prdduced by 
the plant being out too late, or in other words, 
not being out when in flower. The reddish color 
is obtained by the reeds not being properl/ 
steeped* in Water. Steeping too long spoils the 
fibre, which loses strength and color. The yield 


of fibre from plants grown on a beegah of land 
is from two to five maunds. Too mu(£ rain spoils 
jute, for it gets red and throws op branches, and 
too much drought prevents its growing high 
enough. We prefer paddy to jnte, we are so 
mnoh accustomed to tte former. We do not grow 
any other fibrous plant. 

No. 16 .— Nucoor Chundrb Sbamanto {of Meer* 
hat)r-^^*P«rgmnah9, 2%nd J^arek 1878. 

1 am an agyiculturist and have a cultivation of 
20 beegahs oHand, on one and a half beegah of 
which I grow jute. I have been growing jnte 
for the last 10 or 12 years. I grow like all my 
neighbours, Luckhi pore Some 10 years ago 
there was den pdi^ but now we grow nothing 
else but Luckbipore, The land is prepared in 
Kartika and kulai and moitor are sown in it. 
This crop is removed in -Magha, and after a 
shower of rain the land is tilled about ten times 
until Yaisakha, when, after another shower the 
seed is sown broadcast, and after third shower, 
when the seeds halte germinated, the harrow is 
passed in order to thiu*the plants. When they are 
about half a cubit high the grass is band-weeded, 
a few days after there is another weeding, and the 
plants are then left to grow without any further 
care from the growers. In Bhadra, when the 
plants flower, the reaping is commenced. After 
reaping the plants are stacked in the field for 
three days to allow of the leaves falling off. They 
are then divided into three classes, the tallest, 
thosf^f middling height, and the shortest; they 
are then ti^d into bundles of such size as a man 
can carry, and arc steeped in the water of the 
Soote Nuddee. Then we place plantain leaves 
upon life plants to protect them from sunshine. 
The roots are sunk into the water more than the 
tops so as to allow time for their perfect rotting. 
Alter ten or twelve days the tops are sunk deep 
as the lower ends. After 15 or 18 days' steeping 
the stalks are taken out, the lower ends are broken 
off to the extent of a foot and a hall and shaken 
in the water, the fibres then separate. We dry 
the pdt for three days. We sell it at home. It 
is purchased by the paikan. This season the 
price 1 got was Rs. 2-4 to 2-12 a maund. Last 
season I got Rs. 4 to 5 a maund. The jute pre- * 
pared by us has a fine white color. This is owing 
to the good water of the Soote river where we 
steep the plants and wash the fibre. ^ ^ 

J ute plants ought to be cut ere the Beed8*appeBr, 
for, after that, the fibre gets coarser. The cost 
of cultivation of a beegah of land with '‘jute, 
including soaking and^ drying, is Es. 10 to 12. 

A beegah of rich soil yields four maunds of fibre. 
Rs. 4 per maund would ensure some profit. Pdt 
is more profitable than rice. Until last year jute 
cultivation was on the increase, but this season's 
price has diaoouraged the growers. No other fibre 
is prepared in our locality. We only grow dkaa 
and pdt. The length of the jute grown by us is 
four or five cubits. We manure the jute land 
with oowduDg and bouse-refuse. Skoapoha occa- 
sionally attacks and destroys jute plants. ^ There 
is mmtber kind of blight which is prejudicial to 
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the growth of jute. In the months of Ashadha 
and Sravana, when the plants are about breast 
high, the leaves get crumpled up and the growth 
of the plant is checked. 1 do not know what is 
mesla. 


No. 17.— Bansi SiKDAK (of Barriporeji — 24- 
Pergimmhs^ Zrd April 1873. 

I am the holder of an agricultural tenure 
consisting of 40 beegahs of land, of which 10 
beegahs are mma or high lands, and the rest mli 
or low paddy land. Last year I cultivated four 
beegahs with den mceta pdt and the yield was 1 1, 
maunds of fibre, which I have not yet sold. The 
price this season has been so low that I have not 
thought it advisable to sell the produce. I was 
oflert'd Rs. 2 a mauud. If I get Its. 3 a maiind I 
Ciiii sell it. Rs. 2-8 a maund will not cover 
the expense of cultivation, whiel) is Rs. 9 to 10 
inelu(|ing rent, which is Rs.*l-8 the heegah. 1 
am a ryot. The AV^/fl^yois or under-tenants 
pay Rs. 2-8 and li the beugah. The market being 
low, 1 do not intend to sow any jute this year for 
sale; lam thinking of growing early rice and 
chillies on the land which was last year devoted to 
jute. The cost of cultivating am paddy is Rs. 5 
the heegah, including rent, I place fresh earth 
upon tliC jute land as also manure it with cow- 
dung. 1 do not buy either cowdung or earth. 
At the commencement ot Falguna the kahi is 
removed from the jute land, and 1 'plough it up 
five or six times for jute, and sow the seeds in the 
middle of Vaisakha after a shower cf rain. Fat | 
requires more looking after and care tffan rice. 
Jute if sold at even Rs. 3-8 a mauud is profitable, 
and more profitable than rice. Jute is known in 
our part of the district by the term There 
are four sorts of jute, friz., (1) dcsi^ (2) tecta, (3) 
mcela, and (4) bungilaL Bungllal grows on low 
land, also mata. Teela, viecla, and dcsi, grow on 
high land. The fibre of tecta pdt is whiter and 
finer, but it does not come up to the mecta- in 
length. I am 45 years old, and I have all iny life 
|8een jute grown. The cultivation, however, has 
^increased during the last five or six years. Each 
beegah yields three to three and half maunds 
fibre in favorable seasons. The j)lants of tecta pal 
arc •♦•rhjiih ; those of meda are green. Tiic leaves 
of the former are somewhat circular with led 
veins, those ot the latter arc green and long. The 
seed-pods of the tecta jute are globular. Those t»f 
the meeia are elongated. The btingilal pal plants 
and leaves are reddish. 1 cut the plants in Aswina 
when there are few or €ro loaves on them, and 
when there are seeds. 1 then cut the top in order 
to get rid of the small branches, and to secure the 
easy Reparation of the fibre fron) the stalks. Even 
if i can secure assisuinee, I cannot steep the 
plants iminedietely, for unless I dry the stalks for 
a day or two, their weight in the raw state will 
make them sink in the water. 1 am prepared to 
prove fhis in the proper season. The btparits 
come to our houses and buy up the jute. 


No. 18 .— -Bhola Nath GnoRAitfi.fo/' Cdlianpore), 
— %i-Pergmnah, M April l^/s. 

I am an agriculturist, and hMd a tenure d' ten 
beegahs of land of which I cultivated three beegahs 
with pdt last year. This year I intend to reduce 
the cultivation to two beegahs, owing to the low 
prio# of last year. The remainder of the holding 
is given partly to the cultivation of sunn and 
partly to that paddy. The cost of cultivatiiig 
a beegah with jute is as follo,w8 : — 




ns. A. p. 

Six ploughs 


18 0 

Weeding 


0 10 0 

Cutting and steeping 


14 0 

Sojiarating the fibre 


0 12 0 

Kent i 


2 8 0 


Total 

6 10 0 


Generally, I with my family do the ploughing, 
weeding, cutting, &c. The averai>e yield of a 
beegah is three maunds, and I sold last year at 
Rs. 3-8 to 4 the maund. 

The cost of cultivating a beegah of land with 
sumi is as follows 



Ks. A. 

P. 

Soods 

0 12 

0 

Four ploughs ^ . 

1 0 

0 

Cutting, steeping, and separating the fibre 

2 8 

0 

Rent 

2 8 

0 

Total 

6 12 

O' 


The yield of a be(?gah is 1 to IJ maund of 
sunn, and the price of a maund is Rs. 4 to 6. 

The cost of growing aus rice is — 


Ton soors seed . V 

f 

Ks. A. P. 

0 .1 0 

Six , doughs J. 


1 8 0 

Weeding ... /, 


0 IB 0 

nojpiiig ... 


0 IB 0 

Threshing 


0 3 0 


( Total 

3 12 0 


The yield of a heegal^ is 4 to 5 coorccs, valued 
at Rs. 4*to 5. Besidi'l the expense alre;jdy spoken 
of, we have to pay r(\t to the zemindar at the 
rate of Rs. 2-8 the ht|^gah. Besides the {Jaddy, 
we get S pons of straw i|orn each beegah, and the 

maiiul laud is favorable, j There is no mixture of 
sand in the soil in our village. In the month of 
Kartiku the land is tillqd and kulai sown on it 
immediately after. In Magha following or in 
B’alguna the kulai is reaped and harvested; we 
have to spend aboat Rs. 3 a beegah for the cultiva- 
tion of mmoor kulai. The field is generally one and 
a half cooree, valued at Rs. 3-4. In Chaitra or 
Falguna ajter a shower of rain, the land is plough- 
ed, and in Vaisakha after another shower, the seeds 
of jute am) sown alter ploug hing twice or thrice 
and putting fresh earth on the land. When the 
plant grottos up to five inches, the harrow is passed 
on. Generally jute land is weeded once, but in 
particularly rainy weather it requires another 
weeding. At the latter end of Aswina, the cutting 
of jute commc.ice8. Some people out the jute 
earlier when the plant flowers ; we cut the plants 
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when they have seeded. After cutting I allow tlie 
]»lant to f^^nain scattered in the fields. This I do 
for want of leisure and hands. After three, or four 
days', I tie ifie stalks into bundles and remove 
them to the nearest pool (»f water where they are 
steeped for 12 or H days, perhaps more j 1 st^ep 
the jute in clear water. After separating the leaves, 
the* fibre is dried for four or five days. ^ The 
paikars come to our house and buy the produce 
1 got Ks. 2 for the fibre I prepared this season. 
I get the, seeds from, the best plants in the centre 
of the field. I have carried on jute cultivation 
'from a long time. I grow den pat only. There 
are two kinds of deei pat^ one M.a (bitter), and 
one meeta (sweet). The seed-pods of the former 
are globular, those of the Batter are elongated. 
The sweet pat is longer than the bitter jiite. 
Tlie leaves of leeia pat aro smaller than those 
of meeta, and have red veins which are not seen in 
jaceta pal leaves. The stem of the keta jute is’ 
also red: There is a kind of jute called hmgilal, 
it grows on low land, and is sown in April. Tin 
preparation of the fibre begins at the lower end t>f 
the plants where the fibre is stronger than that at 
the top. I know vieHa pat ; it grows in March. 
The leaves of meet a are roundish. 

No, 19.-NoiroKiiisTo Am, Shoobol Chundeh 

Dass, Bholanath Am, Mookam Mollah, 

Ksaudi Gazi, of Sunderbim Grant, Bhohauipore^ 
’•^24 Pergunnah, tlth Av<jad\^72>, 

"We are cultivators and have been growing 
kosia for 4 or 5 years. TVe grow what we call 
valHa kosfita ; the Beed-p('ds thereof are globular, 


4 

are not kept standing on the ground. After 3 
days we tie the same in bundles and steep the 
same in hheeU and khah^ and place upon them 
pieces of wood or clods of earth for sinking them 
below the surface of water. The putrifaction comes 
*on in 10 to 12 days or sooner; the filire is then 
shaken off in the water from the root. The fibre 
! is then washed in the very water in which it has 
been steeped, and dried for 2 or 3 days, and tied 
up in hanks. This season's fibre has not yet 
appeared in market. Old jute is sold at 4 pice and 

5 pice a seen. The farreahe who buy our jute, 
pay Ks.2-4 and 2-8 per inaund. 'Xhefurreahs take 
tlieir purchase to Calcutta. This year the cultiva 
lion of kosta is less by nearly half. Last year's 
market was low, and the growers suffered loss, 
hence the reduction in cultivation this year. Last 
season, jute was sold at Us. 1-12 and 2-4 the 
maund, and in the season previous, it fetched 
lis. 2-12 to 8-8. In commerce, the jute grown 
here is called rim Wo sell jute fibre in the 
Bhobanipore hdt. The furreahH also come to our 
houses and buy jute. We do not grow jute under 
advances. We have not got a sepaiutc rate for jute 
land. Where wcsteep''jute, the water is not very 
saltish, hui, it is not drinkable. We do not grow 
mnii or mesia. 


i No. 20. — Dkkustollah Shkik. Dkras Stieik and 
Daem Mollau Of Moor egahUllah), Guano Mol* 
T.AI1 (o/l^ulmoory), Bonomally Mollau [of Oho- 
tuvhpoohr), AND Joiup Mollah [of Nuntjul- 
hanki)^ — ^X-PergminakSi 28/// .lugmt 1873. 


and the leaves are bitter; the loaves are called 
mlita. Those plants, the leaves of which are 
sweet and the secd-ptids elongi^'d, are called bangl. 
We grow small quantities of jito more for home 
use. The surplus i. sold in Weeanhotsay 

what the yield of a beegah is; wc do' not weigh 
the fibre. Wc grow juic w home-stead land. It 
does not grow on low-lauii. Low-land does not 
suit jute in as much as ii is impregnated with 
salt ; we manure the land defined for jute with cow- 
dung. Jute would not tly lve unless the laud is 
manured. Those who h^.ve large quantities of 
high land, change tlie sbc almost annually ; but 
as a rule such lands in thiO Sunderlnin Grams are in 
very small quantities, cojiscquently wc manure the 
same plot of ground and raise the jute crop thereon 
from year to year. We nursoo on jute land 
in the winter. In January si/r/ioo is removed, and 
wc plough the land 4 or 5 times, and then sow the 
jute seeds after u shower of rain in Ashadha. 
About 2i seers of jute sjeds suffice for a beegah of 
land. We leave seeds upon the field. We do not 
buy them. Wo weed the jute field when the 
plants are half a cubit high. If the plants grow 
too closely, we pull up weak plants and thereby 
thin the field. We cut the jute in Bhadra and 
Aswina in fruits. The fibre then gives sufficient 
strength, If the jute is cut in flower, the color of 
the fibre becomes nice, but it becomes weak. After 
cutting, we stack the plants in the fields, and cove^ 
them with grass; this is- done for 3 days for the 
purpose of getting rid of the leaves. , The plants 


Wc liave been cultivating jute from onr boy- 
hood. We grow bangi and anmnia pal; the 
I former is grown in larger quantities than the latter, 

1 The stalks and leaves of are of light green 
color, and thescod-pods long; those of amunia of 
the same color, tlie seed-pods being roundish. New 
jute has not yet been prepared ; jute plants are 
generally cut in flowers; the fibre of such plants is 
of a finer color than those cut in seeds ; ns a rule 
jute land is not manured with cow-dung, but 
generally fresh earth dug out of old ponds and 
ditches, is put upon it. If fresh earth is put in 
the way above described, the same pieces of land 
! will grow jute from year to year as long as one' 
likes, but unless fresh earth is put on the field, the 
second year’s cro]) is poorer than that of the first, 
and annually new sites are selected for the growt h of 
' jute We grow jute on high doae and maim land ; 
the yield of a beegah of land is not more than 3 or 
4 maunds. Old jute is now selling at Rs. 2 and 
2-2 the rnaund ; jute i.s sold here by the seer of 
80 tolabs. Sometimes jute is sold in the hdkf and 
other times the far reals from Rajarhat near 

Dum-Dum, and other places to our houses and 
make the purchase. Sursoo and mussoori Jmlai 
are grown upon lauds destined for jute in Winter ; 
these crops are taken off the field in Palguna ; the 
land is then ploughed 10 or 12 timesj and the seeds 
sown in Vaisakliu and Jyaishtha; after a shower 
I of ruin when the plants are about half a cubit high, 

I a weeding of the grass takes place; if tbib plants 
! grow too thickly, we pull up some aud out the 
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plants in the latter part of Bhadra and in all 
Aswnia. Some etoep the bundles at once, some 
keep them on the ground for 2 or 4 days in order 
to get rid of the leaves, when they are tied in 
bundles and steeped in tanks ; after 10 to 15 days^ 
steeping, we separate the fibre from the thick end 
by shaking the stems in the water. The increased 
cultivation of jute has been going on from the last 

6 or 7 years. Last yearns cultivation was the 

largest and this season’s cultivation is less by six- 
anoas or more. Last year’s price was not paying, 
hence the reduced cultivation this y/^ar. We work 
with our own ploughs, and work our-ielvcs on the 
field. In Calcutta the jute sold by us is called 
ded. We produce good jute. Last year we sold 
jute at Ils. 2, 2-4, and 1-2 the maund. In the 
year before last, jute fetched Rs. 3-8 and 3-12 the^ 
maund. Fnrreahs take our jute to Wooltadangah, 
Eajarhat and Belgatchia. Wo take advances from 
the fnrreahs and grow jute. Wc contract to sell 
jute at the market price, and to give 5 seers over 
and in excess of a maund. We have to deliver 
jute within a certain time, and if we fail to fulfil 
our cpntracts, we pay within a gi\1?.n time 4 annas 
to the rupee by way of interest. We receive ad- 
vances from the fnrreahs in the month of Bhadra ; 
ryots who take advances cannot sell jute tootliers. 
The advance of last year was from Ils. 2 to 30 in 
each case. This year the advancing has not yet 
commenced. We tie up jute in hunks of seers 
each. It costs about Ils, 8 to raise jute crop on 
a beegah of land, including the expenses of the 
preparation of the fibre. V/e do not grow mesta 
pat. Low-lands do not grow jute, ’ * 

No. 21 . — AIr. .Tames Qokdon {of Gourtpore ), — 
'i\-Pergumahs^ i^)th October 1S7#3. 

I urn Superintendent of the Clonripore Jute ( 
Mills. 1 have been in Bengal lor the last ten | 
years. In the years 1870, 1871 and 1872 1 grew I 
jute on account of the Gouripore Coin])tiny l)oth 
oil chur and high lands, and the high laud crop 
turned out to be much superior to that raised on 
the chur land in strength, length, and color of 
fibre. The outturn per beegah on the high land 
was 8 muunds in ihi? first two years, and 7 maimds 
on the third year ; that (Ui the chur land was about 

7 maunds regularly. The chur used to he flooded, 
rnnually, and I did not put any manure on it. 
The hign land had been manured two years before 
wi^h <»,fuv-dung for sugarcane crop. I cut the plants 
on high lands when they wore in flower, and those 
on Cfhnr land when they were running to seed. 
The chttr land julc was harsh and had long and 
hard roots. After cutting I laid the plant^ with 
tops and leaves in the field for about two days. 
In observing* this process I l\ad no object, but 
1 simply followed the practice observed in this 
part of the country and in Scotland in case of flax. 
Afterwards I caused tho stalks, to be steeped in 
pools and excavations, i. c., stagnant water, and 
covered them with sods to keep them beneath the 
surface of the water. They were steeped for ten 
days, ^nd then the fibre was separated by jerks in 
the water. The fibre was cleaned in the same 
^ter in which the stalks had been steeped and 


dried for about three days. The fibre was then ready. 
I grew the long-podded jute. It wasjihe white- 
stalked variety. I used the fibre in our own mills. 
The soil of the high land was sandy* clay e.ill«d in 
Bengalee doas, I did not think of steeping jute 
in, the river water, as I was told that running 
water hardly rots the bark, and if it does, it takes 
a Idhg time. In my opinion juto deteriorates, 
firstly, by being left standing too long in the field ; 
secondly, for wdnt of sufficient labor to manipulate 
jute after being cut; and thirdly, in dry years, such 
as last for instance, from want of sufficient water 
in which to steeffthe plant. Manuring greatly 
improves jute. Jute should not be grown on the 
same land for several years consecutively. It is 
an exhausting crop, find the land should be allowed 
to 'be fallow for a certain time. In seasons when 
there is a scarcity of water, people generally steep 
too many bundles in the same pool, a circumstance 
which leads to the loss of color. The expense of 
growing jute, and preparing a maund of fibre 
therefrom as incurred by me was Rs. 2-1-3 last 
year, when the price of jute was Rs. 2 to 3 per 
maund. The jute I prepared was fully worth 
Rs. 3 the maund. I paid Its. 10 for a maund of 
seed whi(5h I gt>t from the neighbouring culti- 
vators, In these mills we use Serajgiinge and 
Nar.ain gunge jute, and in the wijitcr a little of 
desi juto. I think that jute is not as a rule 
deteriorating in quality. 1 admit that a large 
portion of very inferior juto comes to the market, 
but that is owing to want of labor, irrsufficient 
water, and other local causes. Jute will thrive 
well in moist ground and in moist climate. The 
native name of jute grown here is Lnckhipme pdt, 
and some call it This year’s cultivation 

has been reduced in this pan. of the country by 25 
per cent, if not My*inquiiies lead mo to 

believe that tho /ultivafors sulferod a loss hist 
year, t,nd I do not think jut# will pfiy unless sold 
ill least at Ils. 3 p^r maund. We pay 15 pice to 
4 annas for unskilled hihor, 

.. I 

\ • . - 

22.— Aumamtjd ^itiEiK {(f Woojiikrfhnga)^-^ 
Rmigporv,, 'ihS/A Mug 1S73? 

I am an undcr-tem^nt, holding under a mid- 
dleman some .’)0 buegais of land, for which I pay 
an annual reinal of Up. Td). Last year I grew jute 
on two beoi,'ahfi, and 1 g^t 17 muunds of the dhola 
variety, which, witli ihe exception of five seers 
I kept for homo use,. 1 have sold to beparies 
at 12 aunas and 8 annas the maund. I sold in 
the months of Aswina and Kartika Inst. I do 
ni»t grow jute under advances. I sold to beparies 
living in and about the place. I have been gruw- 
ingjutefrom a long time, hut formerly I grew it 
for home ccuisunqUion. Jute for sale has been 
grown for the last 30 or 35 years. Year before 
la.st 1 gi^w jute on a beegah and half, and I 
got ten or twelve maunds, which 1 sold at 
Rs. 2-121)0 Rs. 3 per maund. The cultivation has 
been on the increase year by year. Owing to the 
high prices last year, there was extensive cultiva- 
tion, This, year 1 have grown on a beegah and 
half, .but the drought has damaged all the young 
plants. This year, in this part of Rungpore, the 
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cultivation of jute has been six annas less than 
that of last year. I grow jute on high 
land, which I hav^ to manure with cow-dung. 
It is t^oas land,. being an admixture of sand and 
clay. In this C' untry two kinds of jute are 
grown. One kind and that which is largely gro^n 
' is the dh/a paty and the other is the pathi or 
halatee pat. The dhola plant attains a height of 
six and seven cubits ; the leaves are light green ; 
the flowers small and yellow, and seed-pods glo- 
bular ; the, seeds beiag of a reddish color. The 
patlai plants grow as high as dhola : the plants have 
a reddish hue, and their loaves red veins. Some of 
the plants of this variety of jute are also greenish. 
The seed-pods of patlai are elongated, and the 
patlai seeds themselves have 'a dark green color. 
The jute grown here is called kamarjani jute, 
and is sent partly to Serajgunge and partly to 
Calcutta. There are a class of men called paikars 
who also buy from us, and then sell to the htpariea 
who ship to Calcutta or Serajgunge. Wc do not 
sell jute at any market; t\\t paikars come to our 
houses and buy it. Jute is sent by eountry 
boats and steamers. Steamers touch at Kaliguugu 
fortnightly ; the river below Kaligunge is navi- 
gable throughout the year. We do not, as a rule, 
grow jute on the same soil consecutively for two 
years in as much> as it weakens the soil a good deal. 
Generally aus paddy is rotated with jute. If no 
other land be available, we fall back upon the old 
jutb land. If we can manage to cut jute in the 
month of Bhadra, then either mustard or kulai in 
grown upon jute land. But not if jute is reaped 
in Aswina, for in that case wo have no time to 
prepare the land for these winter crops. The kulai 
is harvested in our country in the month of 
Kartika, and in Aughran follo'iying, the ploughing 
commences. It requires 10 oi^ 12 plough ings to 
prepare a beegah of land forjule. If the land is j 
moist, a moi or laddei^ is passed ou it two days after 
ploughing in order to pulverize the earth ; the moi 
is passed on as often as the^a are ploughings. If 
the land is dry, the jadder ^ passed on the same 
day. The seeds are sown bi/>adcast in the mouth 
of Chaitra vir Vaisakha aftef^ a shower. About a 
seer of seeds^are enough fora beegah of land. In 
two days they germinate, jfnd when two or three 
leaves appear we weed out I'he grass. Some 15 or 
20 days after, another weeding takes place, and if 
necessary, the grass is weef^ed a third time. Some- 
times when the young plants are six inches high, 
the harrow is passed on the land for the purpose 
of killing the grass. When the plants are a foot 
or a foot and a*half high, the stunted plants are 
removed. Jute is cut in the months of Sravaua, 
Bhadra, Aswina, and ICartika, according to the 
time in which the seeds have been sown. We 
cut the plants when on^ or two seed-pods appear. 
Catting too early weakens the fibre ; cutting too 
late makes it tough. After reaping, the plants are 
steeped in dhel water. The steeping is complete 
in 15 to 20 days. U ndcr-steeping hardens the fibre 
and over-steeping weakens and discolors it. The 
fibre is separated by jerks in the water from the 
root end, washed in clean water, and dried for two 
or three days.' It is then tied up in hanks and sold. 

, The weight by which we sell jute is the seer 


of 84 tolahs and 10 annas. I know rmtay but it 
is not grown here*. 8unn is grown by fishermen 
for nets. Virgin chur land grows the finest jute, 
and requires no manuring. It is customary to 
keep a few well-grown plants for seed and cut 
them in Aughran and even in Pons. The seed- 
ods are then separated and dried for four or five 
ays and stored up. W’e do not steep the seeds 
in water at the time of sowing or at any time. 
Alternate rain and sunshine favor the growth of 
jute. Too miieh of either stunts the growth of 
the plants which run to seed untimely. The 
Viooch 'mga insect burrows at the root of young 
plants and destroys them. The beechas attack the 
leaves and damage the plants a good deal. Drought 
brings on these insects. The black specks on the 
fibre are owing to clods of earth placed upon the 
plants when steeping in water. Accumulation of 
water in the jUte lield loads to the fibre being 
rooty. I work myself on my fields; T use my 
own ploughs. The expenses may be estimated as 


follows: — 

Rb. A. P. 

Ploughingand laddering, &c. .. 7 0 0 

Weeding, including pulling up of 

weak plants 2 8 0 

Cutting and stiicping . . . . 18 0 

Separating the fibre . . . . 18 0 

Drying fibre , . . . . . 0 8 0 

Rent per beegah . . . . . . 8 0 0 

Total .. 10 0 *0 


The rehtof jijte land is Rs. 3 the beegah. Manure 
is thrown in Maghu, Falguna, and Chaitra, The 
yield per beegaii of good land is 8 to 10 inaunds; 
no one makes any gunny for sale here. Recently 
people have been reducing their aas rice cultiva- 
tion to grow jute. About half the produce of last 
season is in the hands of 'nuihajum and jmlkan. 
Seeds are sold, but not as a rule. 


No. 23. — Mooniri Ram Dass {of Kiibi^orc )^ — 
Rmgporty 28/// Mag 1873. 

I have been a broker for the last twenty years 
at Kaligunge. I buy about 10,000 maunds of 
jute a year, and send it to Serajgunge for sale. I 
generally give advances to paikars and growers, 

I and charge interest to the growers at the rate of 
six pic a rupee per mouth. I do not tie dcvv*.;!!the 
ryot to any fixed rate when I make the advance. 
When the fibre is brought to me, I fix a rate and 
charge one anna per maund for the advance. Both 
the ryots and paikars bring their jute to me, some- 
times in boats and at other times on pack-bullocks. 
I paid last year Ue.*l to Re. *1-12, and the year before 
Re. 1 to Rs. 2-12 the maund. There was a sale of 
about 75,000 maunds here last season, Thansing- 
pore, Gooptorhat, Goddherhat, Nuldunga, Lack- 
pore, Dairapore, Goomarpore, &c., supply this mart 
with jute. Tiie various cMr lands on the other 
bank ol‘ the Brahmajiutra also send in jute to 
this market. I send all my jute by country boats. 
I believe jute to be deteriorating owing to the 
growers using the same laud year after year |pr 
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the jato caltiv^tietii and thereby exhausting th6 
8oih Neither in length, color, and flexibility can 
the fibre oi the present day vie with that of former 
years, and this deterioration is also attributable 
to the want of proper manuring of the soil. I 
charge the parties I buy jute for one anna com* 
mission. I emr^loy monthly servants at the rate 
of from Es. 4 to 5 jjer mnsm to go about and 
make purchases on my account from diflerent Mis, 
as also from the growers. Sometimes 1 drum the 
fibre, and Bonietimes I send it off loose. I pay 
Ks. 3-2 per 100 drums exclusive, and Rs. 3-8 
inclusive of food to the people who make them. 
1 have my own boats for exporting jute, and each 
l)oat refj[uires six rowers and one manjee, I pay 
the mattjee Rs. 5 and the men Rs. 4 per month. 
The boat, holds about 350 maunds and oosts about 
Rs. 50. 

This year there will he about half of last yeafr^s 
crop, and I believe it will be rather inferior 
owing to the want of rain. The plants about this 
quarter are drooping and withering. 1 send my 
jute to Sorajirunge. I buy both aus and amun 
jute, the former has shorter fibre and not so good 
as imtiu. The joli or lovj-land crop is am, the 
high-iand is uMun,. 1 see two kinds of seeds here. 
From the redilisli kind dhola, and from the groen- 
irih variety patlaiyxta is produced j the seed-pods 
of the latter are long. I am not aware of any 
patlai fibre being brought here for sale. I work 
with the capital of the makajuM living at Seraj- 
guuge, and buy jute for them, and get for my 
eornmisson one anna to the inaund, paid by the 
sellers ; the buyer pays lor the making qp of 
drums. The cost of sending 100 maunds of jute 
to Bcrajgutige is four annas per maund, I never 
send jute to Calcutta. Besides my commission of 
an anna the mahjvm in favorable scaauns give 
me a rupee for every 100 or 200 maunds. I buy 
lor Prem Chund Rutton Chund, and for several 
[letty linns, I also purchase on account of the 
itinerant traders who oorne here from Serajgunge, 
Bclcoolhee, and oeeasionally from Dacca in the 
mouths of Magha and Falguna. The itinerant 
traders too give me a like reward. 1 take from 
the grovveft who receive advances from one to two 
seers of fibre per maund. 1 make the advance to 
the growers in Asbddha. 1 also advance money 
to the puikars in and out of season. If the 
jmt comes to buy, I take money from him, and 
make an advance to the paihrs, who go about 
and bring jute. The weight on the east side of 
the^olojarca River is 84 tolahs pd 10 annas ; that 
on the west side is 87 tolahs. 1 buy and sell by 
the former weight. About one-fourth of last 
season^s produce is yet unsold. The market is 
gradually going down. 

No. 24.— PROTAUB Mut [of C/iilmari), — Runff^ 
pore, 3UM Map 1873. 

1 am a trader in jute and piece-goods at Cbil* 
marl. I have been doing this business for the lost 
seven years. 

Chilmari is on the west side of the Brahma- 
putra, «nd is navigable throughout the year, 
Formerly we bad the jute trade in, this part, but 


the increase has been marked during the last three 
or four years. From what 1 know mj^seif>a|»d 
from what i have heard, 1 can state that the trade 
has been carried on here for upwards of twphty 
years. I buy and sell some 1,500 to 2,000 muuuds 
of jute. I^ast year, however, I bought somewhere 
abimt 8,000 maunds of it. The fibre grown about 
here,«and what we buy, is of medium quality, and 
is not so good as the produce of Kaukripara and 
other churs^ C^uerally I purchase white and 
rarely reddish fibre, the name of which is meek. 
In 1278 B.S., I sent some jute direct to* Calcutta 
for sale, but it did not prove profitable j since then, 
I have been sending to Serajgunge. I pay a rupee 
brokerage for every 100 rupees* worth of jute; I 
have also to pay Rs. ^ for the making up of 100 
drums, and eight anuas for dingiwallah of both 
the buyers* and sellers* brokers for every 100 
maunds, and four annas rent for every IQO maunds 
,of jute sold. Last season 1 paid Rs. 3 to 8-6 the 
rnaund and sold it at Rs. 2 to 4. 1 sell the jute 
unassorted. The brokers* firm at Serajunge sends 
boats to this place and takes away the jute. It 
cost about Rs. 18 on account of boat-hire for 
sending 100 maunds of jute to Serajgunge, and 
Rs. 3 to 4 hire of paok-bullocks for bringing it from 
our place of business, which is about two miles 
distant from the river. I buy jute in small quan- 
tities from the growers at the ChilAari /mt, which 
is held l-wicB a week, and from the pai/care, who 
bring it to me. 1 advance money to the growqjpj 
and to the paihm in the mouth of Ashlidba. 1 
also makeoHsh purchuses. I a some instances the 
prices are fixed at the time the money isi^idvaneed. 
In others the condition is that the party receiving 
the advance will sell to me at two annas l»elow 
the prevailing market rate. No deed is executed 
by thc.se men ; generally they fulfil their contract. 
During my e.^perie/ice I have never had occasion 
to buv» rccoLirBO td law. Smqjl quantities of raw 
fibre come to the market in the latter part of 
Ashddha. The import increases in Sravaua, and 
is very brisk in Bhadra. Owing to the increase 
of price iu the season -before last, the people about 
here grow more jute tthan iu other years. The 
market, however, fell, and, as a consequence, the 
ryots have reduced the.' cultivation by six-annas. 
In the season before last, good jute sold for Rs. 3-8, 
aud in the previous season up to Ks. 4-8 and 5 the 
mauud. I estimate the stock yet unsold at abovtt 
two-anuas. Some 40,0lf0 to 50,000 maunds of 
jute are annually bought and sold at Chilmari. 
A large number of itinerant traders also come 
from Serajgunge and buy from the growers and 
paikars. ‘ As far as this place is concerned 1 have 
observed a gradual deterio/atiou of fibre ; what I 
mean to say is, that of late yem more inferior 
and medium jute has come ^ the market than the 
superior kind. We dou*t buy here through bro- 
kers, but the itinerant traders do. These men pay 
the broker one anna for each mauud, the seller 
has to pay nothing. The weight by which jute is 
purchased here is the seer of 87 tolahs, At 
Serajgunge the sales are made by the seer of 84 
tolahs and 10 annas. As a rule churom jute does 
not come to C'hilmari. Villages lyijig within a 
radius of XU miles tsoi their jute here for sale. 
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During the tains, jnte is brou;rlit here in email 
oplh; at ptlier times on pack-hullocka, 

People jg^parally btmg jute in hanks of five seers 
each, ,: ^^ sesr over 

ah4 mnnnd, this is called MoU(t ^roket* 

lahpn tihe fiVe is somewhat wet another 

ae;ar IS allows^ I bwand^^lon ky ^ 

jmiktr tak^^''lu^L; advatioa>:tii'om' 
to at a time ; I take no advance from 
I'heiSa was an 1!nglieh<lrm here belong- 
11% to Messm. F. Wilson k Co., who bought 
aofue 40,000 orfOrOoO mannds of fibre and sent 
•it by steaihet; but there is none now. In the 
Season before last 1 Sent some jute by steamer to 
Calcutta, it cost me 13 annas per maund. 
This year, however, the freight has been reduced 
to six annas. The arutdari charge in Calcutta is 
otie rupee for every 100 rupees^ worth of jute. 
Gunuy-bags are not made here. CK%rooa pat is 
sold largely at Kankripara, and bought up by tbe^ 
itineraht traders. Teeta juic scarcely comes here, 
but the English firm last year made large pur- 
chases of that jute. 


No. 25 .— Bajaroo Bepahi (of Sheiherhaf) ^ — Rnng^ 
porCt ^Ist Mag 

I am an agricultural ryvi- holding some 12 
beegahs of land, of which I grew jute ou 2 
b^egabs and got 12 maunds of fibre, which I 
have sold at the rate of Rs. 2 per maund. I have 
sold to the paihan who* come to our houses to 
purchase it. I grew dhola koata^ the fibre Was 
6 cubits long. There are two kinds of jute, mV., 
aui and hemmto] the former w early, and ilic 
latter late. The red jute is also grown here. It 
is called mesta, I .grew both kinds. Aus was 
sown in Chaitra, and cut in AsHddhaand Srdvana ; 
kmunto sown in VajjRdkha and cut in Rhadra and 
Aswina. Am is grown on lo?y iands upon whieli 
common paddy grows, and hemunio on land 
neither very high nor very low. Tiie lab or 
hmmto fibre is better, ief it has better grains 
than the The am is [grown and evt early, 
in order to escape floods* and accumulation of 
water. Jute grows on botfl high and low lands. 

I own 16 heads of cattle, and the cow-dung ob- 
tained from my cow-house is used in niamiring 
two beegahs of jute land. Tlie ground is manured 
in January (Magha) ; we store up cow-dung. The 
stalk of the dhola pat is greenish, and the leaves 
light green ; the seed-pods arc round, and the seeds 
deep brown. I cannot describe the nmta. The 
yield ofabeegah of rich soil is eight to ten tnaiind.s, 
and that of ordinary lancl four to six maunds. I do 
not ^rowjute under advances. In our part of 
the village, the peopl^do not take any advances, 
but when the plants are on the ground, some 
people take money from the paihars, , In such 
cases, the seller sells at one anna and two annas 
less than the market rate. I steep juts in bkeel 
water, and coyer the stalks with the tops of the 
plants previously cut off. Color depends upon the 
quality of water used j dirty water produces muddy 
color. Over-steeping weakens the fibre; under-steep- 
ing makes it woody, Pertilltsoil grows fibre with j 


good grain ; and weak and used-up laud produce 
weak fibre. The black spooks op ihe fibre,, I 
alluded to, are caused by plants coming in 
contact with each other daring a atomi. Under.- 
steeping also begets hlaOk specks* Tim rumart 
arp eansed by ne^aih., patts pf not 

dinicing well and geljifeing axpqsed; to !^h e action ^ 
;tht'Cd»i* We daysi 

I commence catting m plants'wh'en they are just 
commencing to get into seed. • The fibre then 
looks nice, but is light in weight, ^ Jute on luW 
lands must he cut before the inundation, wliatevor 
state it may' he in. The ; ijlapts are steeped as 
soon as cut. If these be kept in, the field and 
exposed to the sun, the fibre beem^es coarse. 
After rotting, the fibre is taken out from the , 
root-end by repeated jerks in the wateJff ; the thick 
^end being broken one cubit abov® the end* Jute 
does not grow more than two years on oUe and 
the same land. It is rotated With am paddy 
and rape-seed, which we grow for two and three 
years, and then we grow jute again there. We do 
not grow anything ou the low joli land ; after the 
removal of jute, we sometimes sow mnstard on 
jute land in cold weather. Matial land groWs the 
best jute which is brought from Kankripara. 
Matial is poll land (mixture of sand and clay). 

I do not sell jute to itinerant traders. Last 
year people grew jute largely, this year the cul- 
tivation will be eight-annas less. The fibre is 
gelling inferior every year, the causes of this 
deterioration arc insufficient rainfall and weak- 
ness of the soil, I am not aware of any instance 
in which jute has been abandoned in the field. 


No. 26. — Sheik Sooa [of Bagooak) j^Rungporr, 
Ub June 1873. 

I am an under-tenant and hold 4-0 beegahs of 
j chur land at an annual jummah of lis. 27. I 
have been growing jute for the last 10 years. 
Last year 1 cultivated two beegahs with white 
jute, and got 10 maunds of fibre which 1 have 
sold to paikars at Rs. 2 per mannd of JJ7 tolahs 
to the seer, which is the normal we*bt in tins 
place. Id the season before last I sold jnte grown 
by meat Rs. 3 per maund. Jute is not grown 
under advances. The paikars come to our bouses, 
inspect the fibre, and strike the bargain. We do 
not allow for dhoUa or brokerage. This year I 
have sown two beegahs. The plants are seven 
or eight inches high, but their growth btfsHftecJi 
retnriled by the drouglit. In the early part of 
Vaisdkha, after a shower of rain, I sowed two 
beegahs of land with about three seers of jute- 
seeds, the seeds being sown broadcast. There 
have been hailstorms in our part of the country, 
but tney have not done 'much harm. I and my 
neighbours manure the land for jute with obw- 
dung, ashes, and oil-cake. Cow-dung is thp best 
manure. People who have not cattle enough buy 
oil-jcuke. I cannot say how much cow-dung 
suificoB Lor a beegah of land. Cow-dung is not 
bought and sold. People buy one or two ropees 
worth of oil-cake and put it on a beegith. We 
BOW jute on chur lands. The ohur I lease has been 
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formed for about 4*6 years. A okut formed aboOt 
10 ye«r» will grow a jute cro|j. There is no 
special rate of rent for jute land^ Tbe land upon 
which I grow jute is not inundated annually. It 
has not been so for the la|t four or J^ve years* It 
is goftd for Ijiie,, fertility of the bp 

annually ^oodei , I tbe jute in the 
montn of Kartika, just wbep it, is running to seed* 
The fc^talks imd leaves of the jo^e I grow are light 
green and the leed^pods g]<^ular. 1 have not 
seen any other kind jute nor mettik. One plot 
of ground is not sown with jute for two years 
running, for it weakens the soil “as regards its 
own growth, but it grows au paddy and kulai in 
the following year. If the soil bp good doos, and 
well manured, then a beegab may yield from five 
to six mannds of fibre^ot more. We grow 
medium jute. We steep the jute at once after 
cutting, preferring the water of a hhal or hheeL 
A large sheet of good water ensures a good white 
color, plants that are stunted do not rot well, and 
runners are to be seen in the fibre. The stalks are 
steeped for 15 to 110 and even 30 days, The fibre 
is separated from the reed by*jerkipg in the water. 
It isihen washed in the ^»me water and dried for 
two days on a bamboo scaffolding. Jute cultiva- 
tion has been carried on here for the last seven or 
eight years, The paijears come here annually to 
buy jute and send it down in country boats to 
Serajgunge, where they sell it to mahajum. 
Sometimes a needy ryot takes a quantity of jute 
to the market, sells it there, and with the proceeds 
of the sale buys oil, salt, &c. The cultivation of 
jute in our part of the village has not been lessened 
this year. There is no Chaitra or early sowing 
here. Some people grow' mustard on land destined 
for jute. Some years the fibre turns out good, 
some years inferior; its quality depen^linir upon 
the weather and the care bestowed in preparation. 
Alternate rain and sunshine favor the growth of 
jute. In this part of the country the Kankripara 
jute is the best ; why it turns out to be so is more 
tiian we hero can tell. As a rule advances are 
not taken, but some ryots pressed for money take 
it. TboM who take advances fix the price at 
which jilW has to be delivered to the advani'ing 
party. No advanees have been given and received 
this year, Tlie mahajms say they have in their 
hands last yearns jute still unsold. How much 
remaiiiB in their hands is more than 1 can tell. 
A few growers have not sold their crops entirely. 

No, Sy.—PANCHA SnraK (of digolkand€)i-^Rung^ 
poTCi 1th Jvne 1873. 

I hold 124 bcegabs of land atari annual jumma 
of Es. 140. 1 cultivate 30 beegahs myself and 
sublet the remainder. Last season I raised on 
4 beegahs 20 maunds df jute which I sold to the 
mahfijuiiB of Chilmari at Hs. 2 the maund. 1 do 
not grow jute under advances. This year, as jute 
cultivation generally has been reduced by six- 
annas, I have cultivated 3 beegahs only. The 
drought of VaisAkba and Jyaistha has dried up 
a good many plants. There was drought for 40 
days, and we have rain last three days only, I 
grow white jute, called dhoh ko9ta^ and red jute, 


called mesta^ and, also to^ha here. The atalka and 
leaves of the white jute are lighti green, and the 
seed-pods globular, wliile the stalks of the red jute 
as well as the veins of the kav«es ate red, an,d thp 
seed-pods elongated. The seeds of the muta pt 
tmhtt are blackish, and pf the Mola put reddiib. 
*ilie ha^ longer fibre than the dholg pa(, ^ 
Tha^brepf the latter i« by. jerks in the' 

water abput a cuhit jVbiin the thick or 
and that of the^former in the Moie way. and at 
about the same length from the thin or t^«end. 
Thera are knots in the rSd jute plmtir which 
prevefnt the separation of the fibre from tbe rooU 
end. I grow jute on high aual land, composed of 
sand and clay, and manure with cow-dung and 
ashes. I (u^xnot say what quautity of cow-dung 
is .used ; but 1 estimate it to be about SO maunds. 
Cow-dung is, in our part of the district, bought 
and sold. It is sold for about Hs. 2 the maund. 
In the month of Palguna and Chaitra before the 
two last ploughings, the manure is thrown in 
basketfuls here and there, and after two or four 
days the ground is ploughed up and passed under 
the ladder. The rule is to cut the plant when in 
flower. The fibre then turns out to bo very fine 
and glossy. It is well to steep the plants soon 
after cutting ; ,if left for two or three days in the 
field, the color of the fibre becomes reddish. Both 
white and red jute seeds are sown dither in Chaitra 
or Yaisakha, and the plants cut in Bhadra and 
Aswins, also in Sr4vana, hut in very small qu|p- 
tities. The plants are steeped in deep 'water which 
has no current; stagnant water rotting them 
sooner than still river water. Jute cultivation 
has been carried on here for the last 25 years or 
so. I do not grow jute on the same land for two 
years running, I let it rest from jute for three or 
four years. Jute land produces good aw paddy in 
the year, after a jute crop has been raised. The fibre 
is sold by the weight of 87 tjlahs to the seer The 
jute from plants cut when in ■ eed, weighs lighter 
than the fiorc from p^nts cut in flower. It costs— 



Ea 

A. 

P. 

Fiftcf'n plou::bs } 

5 

14 

0 

Wgeding, 15 men 

2 


0 

Two harm wings ' ... 

0* 

6 

0 

Cutting, 8 men * 

1 

8 

0 

Separating 

0 

15 

0 

Drying and tying up, 2 men 

0 

() 

0 

Smls, 2 seers 

Kent » 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

18 

2 

0 


We ourselves work on the field. Ploughs as a 
rule are not let on hire. The rent of paddy land 
is 10 annas, and of jute land Ee, 1. Eighty haii 
(each hat of 19i inches} make a beegah in our 
pergunnah. 

No, 28 .— Hoany Narais Dabs [of Roodrapore 
Kdnhna) r^Rmgpor$i 18i^A June 1878. 

I am a cultivator, holding ] i feed of land, 
upon which 1 raise d&an, jute and tobacco. Lust 
season I grfcw jute on 1 J poah done of land. This 
year as jute cuitivalion has been lessened by about 
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* eijjht-aptias pant of th« ocuotry, in epn$i^ 
qaence of ih^ o£^ io prices, 1 We vedoi^d 

jwy ow» o»iUi«'ation to ouo poaL Iiaet;yiear |lip 
shoofceku ittjfectj* which is very destmottvo W 
appeorP irrespective of r«iiii or drought, 

i^ttaohed the plaute in Srdvana, ate up the tops 
and destroyed an ddd of jute^ I ooh^ 
*guentJy got If maund of fibre, which I soli for 
, l-B the maund. 1 grew dhoh jadt (v^ite 
ju^, the stalks' and leaves of q^ioh are light 
gr^n, and the seed* pods globular. People in this 
part grow also red jute, the stalks of which are 
ied and the seed-pods globular. I do not know 
what is parbutea pdt, and I have not noticed 
elongated seed-puds in any jute plant. I grow 
jute on high bari lands, which I manure with 
cow-dung. Some people use*oil-cake also. The 
soil is an admixture of sand and clay. 

Id the mouth of Kartika, we commence plough- 
ing laud for jute. After tillage in that mouth, 
we grow tobacco on it. In the months of Magha 
and Palguua, we reap the tobacco harvest. In 
the Ohaitra followiug we manure the land and 
plough it seven or eight times. Some people, who 
have no ploughs, turn up the eartli with hodalm 
and then sow jute. It requires turning up in this 
w»iy 12 or 14 times. In the month of Vais4kha 
on a clear, sunny day, after a shower of rain, the 
seeds are thrown broadcast. One seer of seeds 
suffices for a don-a of land. In ploughed lands the 
se^s are covered with a thin crust of earth by 
the ladder being drawn over them. Where the 
kodalie is need, the seeds are covered with earth 
by hand. When not covered, the seeds dry up 
and do not germinate. The young shoots are 
above the ground in three days. 

The grass is generally* weeded out twice, but 
once only, where the grower cannot afford the 
cost. After 20 or 25 days from the first weeding, 
when the plants are about a foot high, the,, field 
is weeded again anS thinned. *If this process is 
neglected, the stalks do not Jf&rae puli)y. The 
plants arc then out in Bhad/a and Aswina, when 
in flower, which is the pro]'^^*r time for cutting. 
If plants in seed are cut, the fibre becomes coarse 
and woody.*' The plants are xjut near the ground 
with a sickle, and the tops are lopped off'. The 
green stalks are kept standing on the field for two 
days to let the juice dry up, when the stalks can 
be more speedily rotted. Plants so treated yield, 
when dressed, a good whit 3 fibre. But the process 
of, rotting becomes difficult if the stalks are kept 
in the field for three or four days. After this 
partial drying, the stalks are steeped in waist-deep 
bkeel water. We do not steep plants in the 
Tessta, because the process of rotting is delayed, 
and it is difficult to keep the bundles into which 
the stalks are tied in one place in a running 
stream. After 15 or 20 days^ steeping, the fibre 
is separated by breaking the plant a cubit above 
tberoot, and by repeatedly jerking the stalks in 
water. The fibre is then washed in the same 
water, and, after the water has been wrung out of 
it, is dried for three days, after which it is tied up 
in hanks of five seers each. The fibre is sold 
either at tl^e or at the grower^s house to 
pmkm^ who* again dispose of it to the gokdars. 


Tim jtttfi ^rcwit ]« ealled.ltiusii^a and fe' 

tid^h to Serajgeinge W the 

Jnte is hot grown here under advanceB. ft it; 
sold by the freight of 00 tolahe to ihe aeer« ; 
The jute we prepare is good# i*e., of a white color, , 
and about six or seven cubits louj. But if the 
stalks are steeped in dirty water, the color become^ 
either muddy or reddish. Year before last we 
sold jute at Es. 24 and 2-0 the maund. Last 
year’s crop has not been entirely sold for want of 
purchasers; about six-annas yet remain on hand. 

Jute is now selling at Be. 1-6 and 1-8 the 
maund; we aid* iiite ..t Kankina which is held 
on every Tuesoay and Friday, TJnder-steepinsr 
leaves much bark on the fibre, and over-steeping 
impairs its strength and color. A done of land 
well manured yields from 2 to 2| maunds of 
£bre. 

1* keep well grown plants for seed, and cut them 
in the month of Aughran, At the beginning of 
the season there was a drought, and the plants 
were not thriving ; but the recent rains have 
changed the prospects of the crop, the plant is 
now about five feet high. I grow jute yS'ar after 
year on one and the same laud ; but I manure it 
well. Those who have several plots of good laud 
select a new field every year. 

Alternaie ruin and sunshine are essential to the 
growth of the jute plants; and while drought 
stunts them, excessive rain prevents them from 
thriving, and gives a red color to the fibre pre- 
pared from them. 

Jute is carried on the head of men and in 
bangien. It is sent down to Serojgunge in country 
boats ‘by the Teesta .and Brahriiuputru. Gunny is 
not manufactured here. 


No. 29. — Shkik AMANUTnof»u.A {of Kankina)^’^ 
iiu?fgporc, Ibfb Jane 1876. 

1 am the sirdar (head) of the peons employed 
by the zemindar of Kankina. I hold tenures 011 
ajumma ot Es. 1,000 per annum, mostly underlet. 
1 rc^in only about one and a-lialf bmh of land, on 
eight dunes of which 1 grow jnte. Last season I 
raised on five doncs ten maunds of fib# which I 
have not sold. I also deal in jute. I purchased 
600 maunds of the Teesta jute about the Doorga 
Poojah time last season at Bs. 8 and 8-4 the maund, 
and sent to Calcutta in country boats by the 
Teesta and Brahmaputra as far as Goalundo and 
thence by rail. In Kartika and Aughran, when 
the market fell, this kind of jute was s^lfl for 
Ks. 2. The jute I sent down was sold in Calcutta 
for Bs. 2-8 and 2-6 the maund of 80 tolahs to the 
seer ; although 
each maund, in- 
cluding the ex- 
pense of transport 
to the Presidency, 
cost me about 

E8.8.12* vlute 

sent to Calcutta 
is drummed here at a cost of Es. 4-8 for 200 


• fibre 

Boat to Cloalatido 
Itailwtty tUre to Ciilcutttt ... 
Coolio Rud cai'fc.liirB 
faj Oudown-bire in OAlcuttn .. 
(a) Aratdari and brokerage... 

Total 


Kb. a. P. 
800 
0 6 0 
0 6 6 
0 16 
0 0 11 
0 0 6 

3 13 4 


fa) Tbeae tihargee are made by lifaQ Morirarae amafani Bongalea 
firms charge two annas per mauttd told. Both Marvotoe and 
Uengalee firow take godown-iiite. 



^ maantift mew e or loss Qoberdii(me ittte oo^mos to tihis p)aue for^sale. Tbfe 

it i» feotvtb SewjifaBj(6 both in dmma af wall ai ayBtom of advances to , the growers or is 

Jo faao^ of from to five hdf seers oaob> whiot uiidcnOwni nor la brokerage ({.llowed in dealing 

cost ^ve annas, for 100 hanks. The mainnd iso here. The Kankina bujr and selt some 

40 seers, of 00 tolahe to the aeer. It eosts Rs. ^ siitf or seventy thousand manhds of jute yearly; 

to send 100 maunds of fitire to Serajgttnjje, wbeo ft year the cultivation of jute in our part was 

! sell by the seer of H4 tolahe and ten annas he largest. 

The Same rates prevail at Seraj^runge as at Oal< Jute land, as a rule, is ploughed, but small 
cuettt, only we have to give some jute Over am cultivators wh^ cannot afford the cost of a plougn 

above what is paid for at the former place. use the kodalie. Jute leaves (both white and red) 

The jute 1 grow on my own land has been kep' are eaten as pot-herbs, and sold in the mwket. 
for home use. Under-steeping makes the fibre woody. 

We all grow here both white and red stalkec 

jute, the seed-pods of which are giohular. Th< SO.— Godadhub Shaha, Hcbeknatu ShaHa, 
fibre* got from the latter variety is reddish, and ii Ram CHONpBB Shah a (of Kankka)^^ 

not sold at a high price. The red jute iscaliec .‘Rmapore, Wk June 1873. 
la/, pdi. The fibre of the white jute is Ine ant 

glossy, and commands a high price in .tl»e market We have been buying and selling jute for the 
It costs about Es. C to grow on one done o last five to seven years. Jute oultivatiou and 

land including rent as per followirjg det'dl > * trade have been on the increase for the last seven 

Ks. A. P. years or so, and before the last season the price of 

Rent 2 00 a raaund of Teesia jute ranged from Es. 3 to 4. 

S»x^» ploughs for four days, Last season we bought for Es. 2, Ks. 2-4, Rfi. 2-8 

including sowing *...10 0 und Rs. 2-12, and sold it in Calcutta at a loss of 

Two weedings, iududing pluck- Re. 1 and Re. 1-4 the maund. We send jute to 

ing out bad plants, four men 1 0 0 Calcutta, sometimes in country boats of 700 to 

Cutting, four mien 10 0 , mauuJs* burden ; at other times in smaller 

Separating, drying, &c. ... 1 4 0 j boats as far as Serajgunge and# Goalundo and 

tlumce by rail to Scaldah. It costs 12 to 14 

Tnlal ... 0 4 0 annas for sending jute to Calcutta, some times 

^ rupee. i.e,f from the latter jJffrt 

The yield of a done of good land here is two of Augbrau to Chaitra, when we employ small 

and a half maunds, or two mauuds and 30 seers. boats of 200 mauuds as lar as Kanorgori, 24 cons 

J)oaff bariot bome-sLead lands arc best suited to off. and there tranship the jute to larger boats, 
the growth of jute. Lanil is manured wit! |*ow. (Jo ^^ot. make use of the steamers, as they do 
dung and 8i>metimes with oil-cakc. There bs no not C(jme up bore. The River Teesla is too unsafe 

certainty as to the quantity of cow-dujig used ; for steamers which we would prefer to boats. I, 
but about two to four seers of oil*cake costmg Godadhar, buy and sell from seven to ten thousand 
1 rupee per kntcha rnaund arc used on a douf'. maunds. I, Horonath. and I, Earn Chunder, buy 
Oow-duug is not bought and sold. In Kariika the same, quantity. ' We ^'laichase jute from 
or Aughran the jute-land is generally manured paikars. We do il^t make oivanees to the grow- 
with cow-dung aud ploughed up. Oil-cake is ers, but the p^iZ/rnr^V'casionally take some money 
thrown before the weds arc sown in Chaitra or in the beginning of tie jute season. 

Vais^lkba. Jute is cut in Sravuna and Bhadra mikars huy in AaVs, and in the bouses of 

partly in Ipwer and partly in seed. Idonotculli- the growers. IWHa jute generally»has u red 
vate with my own hands. Paikars bring jute to tinge; pure white color is rare here. The water of 

Kaukiua in cans and boats from the villages of bbeel^, tanks, and the river, is reddish in this part 

Habibonda, Baora, Julpigooree, Goutawari, Debik- of the district; hence, we think the red color of 
boon, Fukcergunge,Shitae, Neckligunge, and sell the jute. Besides, the people here tie up the jute 
it to the mabajuns who send it to Calcutta or in hanks while it is w|t, and that gives a rod 

Serajgunge. Steamers do not come here. The color. We do not ihilk the red i)iaut yields red 

soih gp the banks of the 'feesta is more sandy fibre. Jute fibre is gaadually deteriorating, for 

than clayey. I cannot say v^hy people grow red ryots grow moi*e jute than they can look after, 
jute when its fibre does not turn out to be goo«i The cultivation this year lias been six to eight; 
and white. Jute is steeped in tanks and hAce/n annas less ; jute sold here is called Kankinajo^^. 
and occasionally in still river water. Jute culti- We also send jute to Serajgunge at a cost of seven 
vation, which was on the increase for the last three and eight annas per maund, not for sale there, but 
or (bur years, wjR be «i» annas less this year owing simply for transmission by steamer to Calcutta, 
to ‘the low prices of last year. The fibre has, where we have our own firms. Wo never send 
in my opinion, been recently deteriorating because jute to Dacca or Naraingunge, We buy at the 
peoplb in the hurry of coming to the market cut seer of 90 iolahs. Jute is brought here from 
the plant too early, aud before it is quit© dried Nickligunge, Baora, Natagunge, and the villages 
tie it up in hanks, — the result has been that lying at a distance of one day*s walk. The paikars 
the fibre is weak and the color bad. bring jute in carts or in small boats* of 25 to 30 

Kankina jute is neither very good nor bad, but maunds. Half of the Tees/a jute has yet to come 
of m^iom quality. In the season before last 1 to the market. Its present price is Ee. 1-12 the 
sold jute in Calcutta up to Rs. 5 the maund. maund. Wc do not charge any interest nor take 
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aay over-^mglit ^fpom the pathtm. The sellers 
one to two aeets as dhoUa (brokerage) over 
and abw 'a matxtid, The pmkarit bring wet Jate 
for sale. We drum the fibre here at a cost o^ Es. Z 
for 1 Od drtiiDS. We send jixte yearly by the Teesta 
add Brahmaputra, and then md the Soonderb^ni 
•atid the caaals. The (mart) of EanMs 
sends about 60,000 to 70,000 maunds yearly. The 
tAders come here from Serajgn^e and buy uf 
from the paihan whom they affow one ann£ 
brokerage qn each xnaand bought. 


No. 81 .— Sheik Motiwooluh, Nazie Mamood 

AND Chuttoo {of Kaligmge)t — Rmigpme^ Vdth 

J««el873. 

We are cultivators. I, Motiwoollah, hold a 
tenure of £2 donea. I have jrrown jute on 
half a d<yne. Last season 1 raised half a maund cl 
fibre c^n a plot of the same extent. 

I, Nazir Mamood, hold one huh or twenty 
ionei of land. I grew jute last year on half a 
done and got one and quarter maund of fibre. This 
year I have cultivated the same extent of land. 

I, Ohuttoo, have a tenure of five dones of land ; 
I grew jute last year and got aboift twenty seers 
of fibre, I bav^ grown this year on a little above 
quarter of a done, 

Jute last season sold at one rupee and eight 
a^s and one rupee and twelve annas per maund 
of 90 tolahs to the seer. J ute grown here is called 
by the trades-people haliguvge kosia. 

We all grow dhoia kosia (white jute),, the 
stalks and leaves of which are lii'ht green, and 
the eeed-pode globular. 

People grow red jute, but in small quantities. 
The stalks of these plants are red, and the seed- 
pods are somewhat reddish. 

In this part of the country the porhuiea of 
which the seed^pods are long iVnot i’rown. Jute 
fibre is sold by us at tho Kaij^nge lldi as uitsu to 
thej5>(X>^ar#who come to peopVs houses and buy. 

On the banks of Teesta wo cannot grow jute 
in large quantities because we have no place to 
steep the stalks in. The Teesta current is strong 
and the steeping bundles are carried away, besides 
tanks, drains, and khah are not numerous here. 

Jute is bought by the mahajtm of Kaliguuge 
from the paihan who forward it to Calcutta 
direct in country-boats m also to Goaluiido and 
Serajgunge. Itinerant traders from Serajgungo 
come here annually in the months of Bhadra 
and Aswina, buy jute in hdU and from paihan 
and take them away in boats they bring up. 

Jute is not grown under advances. People 
have been growing it for the purposes of trade 
for the last 14 years or so ; but its cultivation 
tor homo use has been known from time im- 
memorial. While this cultivation has increased, 
rice cultivation has not materially sutlered. The 
me and ammx rice crops have iu some localities 
been reduced very little. 

Jute grows *both on ans land andonyWi (watery) 
land ; it is sown in Pdlguna and Cbaitra^onys/i land 
and cut in Asbddha and Srdvanaj before water 
accumulates in the field. If water accumulates, 


roots shoot out, and ihe ih^ jf In soma 

plaoe» after the jute mp, late paddy is cultivated. 

Jute is shown on high4and in Ufaie^ha and 
reaped in Bhadra and Aswina, 

Jute does not grow well on the aame land for 
two years running. New, land is yearly chosen for 
this cultivation. Atie and amnn paddy is ortated 
with jute. , 

Cow-dung and sweepings are used as manure 
ou jute land in Fdlguna and Chaitra. Harrowing 
commences from the month of Fdlguna. Oow* 
dung is not bought and sold. No mauping is 
used after the sowing ; oil-oake is not in use in 
this part of the country. 

The cutting of the jute plants begins with* the 
apppearance of the flowers. The fibre from such 
cttttingji is glossy and of a fine white color. If 
the. plants are cut when in seed, the jute is reddish. 

The Tmia jute has a reddish tinge on account 
of the scarcity of water for steeping. 

The plants after cutting are left standing in the 
fields for two days; as when partially dried they 
rot sooner. 

People plough their jute land, On jolt land 
the plants give a larget yield of fibre an^ the 
crop is abundant ; but the quality of the fibre is 
best on high hari (homestead) lands. Soil com- 
posed of clay and sand produces the best jute. 

A done of good land, well manured, yields three 
to three and half maunds of fibre. Drought and 
excessive rain are not favorable to the jute plant. 
Alternate rain and sunshine are esseutial to its 
growth. In limes of drought the aich insect 
eats up the leaves and damages the plants couBi- 
derably. 

The cultivation of jute last season was large, 
owing to the high price it fetched the year before. 
This yeaf, in consequence of the reduction of price 
in the last season, a fourth less land bus been sown 
with jute. 

A plot of land, if well manured, will grow jute 
f(»r two years ; hut the yield will be four annas 
less on the second year, W# tie up jute in hanks 
of five and ten seers fiir sale. Wet jute, as a rule. 
Is not so til'd up. Last year it rained very heavily 
and eoniinimusly in the months of Ashddha and 
Sidvana, and th» juto plants turned red. The 
fibre consequently was of inferior quality. There 
is no special rate of rent charged for jute land. 
Jute seeds, as a rule, are not bought and sold. 
People keep their own seeds. 


No. 82.— Sheik iMAirMBux, Hashil Mamood, 
Oberam Doss, and Boodhoo Boss (of Bhote* 
mari),’^Rungpore, June 1878. 

I, Imaumbtx, grew jute on five donee of land 
last season, and got about 22 maunds, which I 
sold at Hs. 1-12 to Bs. 2 the kutcha maund of 60 
tolahs to the seer. This year I| have grown on 
four donee only for want of labor. 

1, Hashil Mamood, grew jute on four donee last 
year, and got four maunds of fibre from one done^ 
but the, remaining land did not yield a good crop. 
I sold it at Es. 2 per maund all roundr This 
Tear 1 have reduced the cultivation to one mne. 





Ohefti^, imiiuiuig d ftm 

one end hal| eftwig. /The yield ivonld hare been 
iar^r if 1 oonld hate attended to the oidtivatidn^ 

I sold the jttte at j^e. it the jMce^a mannd This 
year I have jnte on one deae enly. 

It Boodhoo iposs^ cultivated onlj half a deae 
and jspot two maunds of jute, which| vn the season, 

I refused to sdil for Ee. I-IS the maund. The 
fibre is yet unsold. I have this year grown on half 
a dm only. 

Except Boodhoo Doss, who grows both white 
and red jute, we grow white jute only. The seed- 
pods of both are globular ; but the i'tallTS of white 
jute are ligh tureen, and those of the rod variety 
are reddish. Parhutea jute is not grown here, 
the seed-pods of the last description are elongated. 
It is grown by the people on the north at a dis-^ 
tance of two miles. Both the former description 
of plants yield good jute, and if properly washed, 
present good white color. We know from expe- 
rience that if jute stalks are steeped in insafficient 
and shallow water, the color of the fibre turns out 
to be redj^ish. The tillage of jute land begins in 
Magha, ahd the sowing, when the land is low, in 
Faiguna and Chaitra. The high-lands are sown in 
Vaieilkha. The early sowings are cut in Srdvana, 
and the lato sowings in Bhadra and Aswina. Jute 
is and ought to be cut in flower, otherwise the 
fibre gets coarse. We steep the stalks in still | 
river-water, placing the tops of the plants upon 
the bundles into which the stalks are made up. I 
We aleo sprinkle cow-dung and earth upon ih< 
steeping bundles to ensure a speedy rotting. We 
generally steep jute at once after cutting. ^This 
is better than steeping two clays a'fter cutting. 
The fibre is fit for separation after 15 days. Fibre 
of plants cut in seed docs not rot before days. 
Good fibre is produced I’rom the plants grown in 
homestead lands. We manure the land with cow- 
dung and ashes. We do not grow jute on the 
same land for more than two years running. On 
the third year jute will not grow on the same land. 
Jus paddy is rotated with jute, and if the land 
is low, with amm paddy also. The land is grown 
with paddy, &c., for two or three years ; it is then 
again cultivated with jute. Jute grows well on doas 
land. Plants kept for seed are cut in Aswina and 
KAniba. The seeds are then dried for three days. 

We keep good plants for seeds ; wo sell jute at 
the Adti and occasionally t-o paikars who come to our 
houses to buy it. We do not grow jute under 
advaaoes. We sell by the hitcha weight of 00 
tokhs the seer. Sooari or aite^a attacks the jute 
plants in seasons of drought and damages them 
considerably. The cultivativm, which has been 
on the increase for the last 7 or 8 years on 
account of the high prices jute sold for, has been 
this season reduced by «ix or seven annas from 
that of last year. Formerly it used to be grown 
only for home use. The cost of growing jute on 
a (ioftt of land is about Rs. 4< or 5. 


EH. A. i». 

0 la 0 

Eont a 0 O 

Woeding ... ... 10 0 

Cutting ... 0 11 0 

«od drying, Ao. 10 0 

Total ... 6 7 0 


ifute will not {iay If with^hired Jlahor aabd 
ploughs. We ail work ourselves on the fields and 
use our own ploughs. If sold ft Es. 8 the jpueda 
maund^ it will pay the grower iairijf. Thertf is uo 
special fate of rent for jute land. Sunn is grown 
bf the fishermen in small quantities, and they 
make their nets with the fibre. is not 

gro^n here. 


No. 88 .— Bhojibb MAHotan, Buxoodauai, 

Amebr Dallal,^Dhorka Dass, KaimA Nxtisho, 

AND Innatoollah Sheik {0/ GoberdAoneJt^ 

Eunppore, 2i)^I June 1876, 

I, Bhojier Malxnned, raised six maunds of 
jute from two donee. This season I have culti- 
vated half a done only. 1, Bnxoo Dallal, grew 
jute last season on 1 j done and got four maunds 
hof fibre. The cultivation has been reduced to 
one kali only this year — (16 kalie make one 
done). I also am a jute broker. 

I, Ameer Dallal, am also a jute broker, and 
cultivate a little jute for home use. 

I, Dhorka Doss, got 2 maunds of jute from a 
done of land last season. This season 1 have sown 
on the same extent of land. I, Keena Nuisho, 
had a cultivation of one done last year ; the yield, 
on account of the inferiority of the soil was 
maund of fibre. This season I have cultivated 
three* fourths of a done. ^ 

I, Innatoollab, grew jute on IJ donoy and oMain- 
cd four maunds of fibre. This season 1 have sown 
half a done only. 

At Gobefdhone we do not, as a rule, grow jute 
on more than two or three donee ; but we produce 
good fibre, and if we extend our fields, we will 
not be able to pay that atteiftion to the cultivation 
of the plant and preparation of the fibre required 
ill th^ manufacture of a goodiqaality of jute. 

The cultivation lof the staple for purposes of 
! trade lias been going^j^n for the lasted or 22 years, 

I but the increase has peeri marked within the last 
10 years. 

Forndtrly Mr. Stewart" of Kaligango had au 
agency at Goberdhone; hut it has ceased to 
j exist for the last four years. 

I We now sell our jute either to the people of the 
Serajgunge firm of Bheem Gour Mobun Hoy, 

I or to itinerant traders fropa the villaire of Bhodor 
I Simla to the north audjrrom the village of Sheal- 
cole to the cast of Ser^ijgunge, who come here 
in the months of Bhadra and Aswina, and stop 
till Chaitra and Vaisdkfia, when they make their 
purchases and go away. Last season, in the 
months of Bhadra and Aswina Goberdhone jute 
was sold af> Ks. 3 aud 3-4, later on at Hs. 2, and 
at the present time it is being sold at H$. 1-12, 1-14 
and 2 the maund. 

About 15,003 maunds of the jute, known as 
Goberdhone koeta, are annually bought and sold 
here. Th’Bre is no bazar or gmge here. Some of 
us act as brokers and buy jute for the traders ; 
charging half an anna brokerage frotu the buyers, 
and half an anna from the sellers per maund. 

The growers would very much like to have an 
agency house of some buying firm here. 
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Some of uf? go to Coooh Bobat, KWotburi, 
Adabiri, Sbetee, Koomerirhaat in Eongj^ro And 
buy jute frojsn tbo8« places, the funds tomg sup- 
plied* by the' Serajgurjge firm aboi^e atlttOed to, 
and by itinerant tradere. We buy and sell by 
the weight of HO tokhsio the seer. We 
know at what price the mahajms sold Gobcrdhone 
iate. People about here {rrow both green stflked 
irad red stalked jute. Vh/u vtyjiety is largely 
grown, and yields fine and better colored fibre, 
the red plant prodwoee fibre ot a reddish tinffc, 
which is sold at two tn four annas less the inaond 
than the white variety. ^ 

The pods of both varieties are globular and the 
seeds of a brownish color. 

The fibre prepared at Koffmerirhaut, about.six 
miles north-east of the Porunbari Thannah, is of 
the best quality, and for this reason that the bundles 
when under steeping are covered with Shoontee 
plants, (o6ecr, or the red-powder used in the hoti* 
festival is mode from them) which gives a fine 
white color to the fibre. 

Here, we place the lops of the jute plants, and 
the leav^es of babore trees upon the bundles, when 
first pul in to be steeped. 

Three days after we place olod§ of earth upon 
them, to make them sink below the surface. No 
weight is neceieary at first, because the stalks are 
then heavy. Babore leaves are sacred and we place 
to propitiate the deity j steeping this way is 
&llcd Dhurmjank. 

We bring jute from Oooch Behar arid other 
places generally on pack bullocks, rarely in carts, 
lor there are no roads. A bullock can carry two 
maunds pucca \ but we place eight to ten maunds 
on a cart. 

The either bring Imats from Smjgunge 

or hire them here, and it costs from fis 25 to 30, 
to send 100 maunds of juti- to Serajgung*. ^ 

We pay eight acinus fur «ach bullock from 
Shinier in Cooch Bel^or, a/d four annas Iroin 
Koomcrirhaut, f 

We steep jute in the Stillwater of tlie Tcesta as 
well as in hhoek. The jute plant cut in full flower 
and just getting into seed yields a nice glossy 
fibre. If cut too late, the fibre is full of bark or 
woody. When cut too early the fibre is clearer 
and looks more glossy, but it is very weak. After 
catting, the plants are kept standing in the field 
for two days to allow the juice to dry. So treated, 
the stalks rot more qihe'ily, and the fibre is not 
injured ; steeping for 15 to 20 days prepares the 
stalk for manufacture. Insufficient nr dirty water 
gives muddy color to the jute. 

We daUaU buy from paiJears as well as from 
growers in hats and in villages, lliere is no rule 
about dhoita (brokerage) . It is sometimes 1 poah 
and sometimes 1 seer and suer over and above 
the muund. 

Generally we buy dry jute; but occasionally 
it is brought in a wet st ate. 

At Goberdhone jute is tied up in banks, each 
hank weighing about three seers, and costing 
Es, for tbe making of 100 hanks. We are 
aware of no process for bringing on the red color. 
People buy inferior fibre from other places and 
pass it as Goberdhone jute. Jute is gradually 


deteriorating at places* for metre ii grown than 
can be well looked after. Good high mtial land 
mixed with a little sand Droduoes jnte well. Low 
lands are sometimes sown with jnte; bat the 
fibre does not tnrh out good. A. of good 
soil well manured yields throe to four maunds of 
fibre. We manure jute land with w-dung and 
oil-cake. Cow-dung is thrown at times, but not 
after sowing. Oil-cake is put on the field when the 
plants are about a foot and upwards high, and the 
grass is weeded. 

Ploughitig*l)eginr' in M%ha, and the seeds 
are sown in Kdlguna and Chaitra. The Vaisdkha 
sowings do not turn out well. A pucca seer ^of 
seeds suffices for a done of land. Seeds are not 
sold. Good plants are set apart for seeds. Jute 
.plants are cut in Bhadra and Aswina generally. 

This year, the cultivation of jute has been one 
I half of last yearis ; the ryots lost by the low 
prices. Then after the sowing drought came on 
and in many places the seeds did not at all 
germinate. The plants have now recovered and 
l(Mik healthy. We^ have not seen ,jiite witii 
elongated seed-pods. 

Where spare land is Available, jute is not grown 
upon the same field for two years running; and 
when the same field is cultivated with it for two 
and three years, the laud has to be heavily 
manured. People go al)out the field with ban^is 
and collect cowdung, for the jute land. Aus dhan, 
as a rule, is rotated with jure, on tbe second oi 
third year after which jute is again raised. Jute 
weakens the sotl more than any other crop. The 
land "which grows jute for two or three years will 
never grow tobacco. 

We leave jute land either fallow during the 
winter oy grow lobaeco on it. Tobacco is reaped 
in F^lguriu and Ohaiira, and soon alter which jute 
is sown with, or without, additional manure. Luna 
on which jute is grown for three years successively, 
is also cultivated amiually witli the tobacco in the 
cold months, though the crop ot the latter does 
not turn out to be good. 

Aicha attacks the jute plants in seasons of 
drought and eats up the tops and leaves. Chhutre 
is a blight which injure^ the plants during exces- 
sive rain when neck high, drying up the leaves, 
and thinning the stalks. The fibre from tliese 
stalks never find purchasers. 

Alternate ram and sunshine are favorable to the 
plants when quite young, Imt when the plants are 
about u loot liigh sunshine is absolutely neceasary, 
and afterwards alternate rain and sunshine again. 
The cost of cultivation is as follows 

Rs. A. P. 

Rent of a ... ... 10 0 

10 ploughings ... ..,14 0 

Two weedings and pulling' up the bad 

plants ... ... 1 0 0 

Cutting, Ike. ... ... ... 0 1,2 0 

Separating, &c. ... ... 0 *8 0 

Drying ... ... ... 0 2, U 

4 10 0 

Oil-cake ... ... ... 0 8 b 


Total ... 5 2 0 
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The fibre if sfparetfld bjr repeated jerks in th 
water, tbe Stalks bavin^ previously been cut about 
a cubit from tbe root-end and sumcientiy steeped 
in water. 

Jute is not grown under ad yonces here. 

Growers frequently carry the fibre to the AM on 
their shoulders and on pack bullocks, and sell it 
there to the daUal^ and paikau* 

Gfunny is not manufactured here. 

No. 84.— Gopal Chano, Kooneeam, Jtth Mull, 

Bucktak Mujx, Lhohmi Chand, and Bhoora 

Mull, OsWalb [of Meergunge)^*^Iiudaporei 

Jme 1873. 

“We have been from ten to twenty years engaged 
in the jute trade, about 20,000 to 25,000 maunds 
of the fibre are annually exported from this nxart 
to Serajgunge, We buy the Teesta jute, as also 
jute from a distance of twenty miles, which is 
brought here on pack bullocks. We buy by the 
weiirht of 90 tolahs, and sell at Serajgunge by 
the weight of 84 tolahs and ten annas to the seer. 
We ipake our purchases in cash f^ns the paihan 
as also from the growers, but not through brokers 
and araidars. We do not make any advances. 
We send* jute in hanks as well as in drums in 
country boats vid the Teesta and Brahmaputra. 
A hundred hanks, weigliing twelve and a half 
maunds cost us Us. 3-2 for making, and a hundred 
drums, Rs. 2-12. The hanks arc made up into 
drums at Sernjgunge, costing us another R«. 8-2. 
We cannot generally send jute in drums; because 
intending buyers, at that place, suspect the quality 
of the fibre inside. No steamers come here. Now 
a days it costs us six annas to send a maund ot jute 
to Serajgunge, but in dry months it costs us two 
annas more. We purchased jute last season at 
Re. 1-8 to 1-12 the maund, and sold it at 
he. 1-12, 1-14 and 1-15 the maund. We sell 
through arafdarSf who charge us commission at 
Re, 1 for every lUO maunds, besides half a 
maund of jute, m., ten seers for the by eras’ 
and sellers’ dinghmllah^ and ten seers for the 
guddcewallah of the arafdars. Half a seer is 
allowed as dholta (brokerage) for each maund. 
Besides the Peer and ferryman take some jute by 
way of presents We trade both with our own 
capital and with the capital of the mahajms of 
Sortysunge. The capitalists charge us He. 1 as 
interest fi'r every Rs. 100 per month, 1 rupee 
and one rupee hoondian for every Rupees 100. 
Besides these charges we are obliged to sell j«jto 
through those capitalists only who lend the money. 
The jute trade has been carried on here for upwards 
of twenty years; but since 1252 B. S. it has 
increased year by year. A few itinerant traders 
also come here from Sarajgunge and Goalparab to 
buy jute. New jute appears in the month of 
Srivana. In Bhadra the trade is very active. 

We do not send jute to (’aleutta. In buying 
here we do not charge any dholta (brokerage). In 
the season before last we bought jute at Rs. 8 to 
3-4 and 8-8 per maund, and sold at Re. 1-8 to 8 
tbs ma|ind* We sustained losses during the last 
two years. In the year before we bought at Rs. 
2-8’ and 3, and sold at Rs. 8, and 8-8 and 4 the 


maund. Heergnnga jute is SQmetim^ woody ; 
because the growers to obtain a large yield, cut 
the plants late, and at a time when the water in 
the tanks, 8tc«, is ^ried up. The jute ik consequently 
coarse and insufficient steeping causes the bark to 
stick to the fibre besides spoiling its color. We 
hive’ repeatedly pointed this out to the ryots j but 
the^ do not heed us, and persist in old custom^? 
Ryots here, instead of cutting a few inches above 
the root, as is 3one in other places, cut as close to 
the root as possible, thinking that they lose so 
much in weight if they out a few inches higher. 
The jute plant, if dnt in flower, will yield half of 
what the produce will be if cut l.nte in the season 
and in full seed. There are no Bengali mahajum 
here. * 

No, 35 .— Bhoieub Cbundir Da«, Dhooli Daps, 
Mehrr Nuisho, Madhub Dass, Ronmamood, 
Ni/i'M Khan (of Meergunge) j-~^Rungporej 2\tt 
June iS73. 

I, Bhoirub Chunder Dass, am a jotedar. My 
under-tenants grow jute on 15 donfs, I, Dhooli 
Dass, am also a jotedar and my under-tenants grow 
jute on 7 dones. I, Meher Niiisho, cultivate 2 
donee with jute. I, Madhuh Dass, cultivate a 
little above undone with jute. I^ Ronmamood, 
cultivate 1 J done. We have this season cultivated 
the same quantity of land, as in the year before. 
Several ryots in our villages have reduced theif 
cultivation, so that if all goes on well, the crops 
this year will be four-annas less than in the past 
ison. 

We grow both the aus and hemmt jute as also 
the white and red varieties, called lal pat and 
dhola pat. The seed- pods of both varieties are 
round. There is another kind of red jute, the 
fibre of which has a reddish ’ tinge. It is called 
mestaj and its seed-pods are ^ongated. Jute has 
been cultivated on. a large scale within the last 
20 or 25 years. Bei tfe that time’ people .would 
^row it for home consamption. 

Meergunge jute generally turns out to be full 
of barkf (kaUhla) because we cannot cuk the plants 
in time, being engaged with the paddy crop. 
Besides the plants cut in flower do not yield a 
large quantity of fibre. We cut in seed and 
many people cut when the seeds are almost ripe. 
Hence the fibre becomes woody. Besides when 
these plants are cut (iu months of Aswina and 
Kartika) the water in bneeht &c., almost dries up, 
and the stalks do not properly rot. Plants cut in 
seed are steeped for 25 to 30 days. The soil of 
jute land here is not very good, containing a larger 
proportion of sand than <^ay. 

Jute land close to our home-steads is manured 
with cow-dung and ashes, but the land far off is, 
as a rule, not so manured. 

Jute is an exhausting crop to the soil, and we 
do not sow it on the same land for more than two 
years running. In the second year we grow am 
paddy, and on the third or fourth year jute is again 
cultivated. 

Last season jute sold at Rs. 2 and 1-12 the 
maund. Later on the market fell oed it sold at 
Rs. 1*8. It is now selling at Bs. 1-7 the maund. 
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About two-antu^ of last year's crop remains unsold. 

We got from two to three maunds ot fibre per 
each done last season. 

Good doaila land well manured will yield 3} 
maunds of fibre per done. 

We sell jute to the Oswal traders of Meergunge. 

The weight is of 90 eiccas to the seer. ^ 

* The ms sowings are made in Chaitra on the low 
lands, and the later sowings* in ^aisdkha on the 
high lands. 

If the land be low* (joli)i the seeds are sown 
without rain but not the high lands. There is no 
'special rate of rent for jute laifd. 

It costs us Es. 5 or thereabouts to grow jute 
on a done of land. , We, howewer, work with our 
own hand and our own plotigbs. If the market 
rises we intend extending^ jute cultivution next 
year. ^ 

We do not use oil-cake as manure. 

We place the tops of jute plants and clods of 
earth upon steeping bundles of stalks, and separate 
the fibre from the root-end by jerks in the water. 

We wash the fibre in the water in which the 
stalks have been steeped. We then feel the want 
of water. 

The Teesta is about two miles from Meergunge, 
and we cannot consequently use it tor steeping in. 

Low land is « cultivated with very little jute, os 
the plants have to be cut whenever water begins 
to lodge in the field. Plants allowed to stand in 
ki^cumulation of water yield fibre full of roots. 

The tillage of jute land wliioh is manured in 
Magba with cow-dung by the females ot the 
family commences in Aughran. 

We do not grow jute under advances. After 
cutting the plant is steeped at once ; but some 
people who cannot afford to do so, keep the stalk 
standing for a day or "two. 


No, 86.— Mequ Eaj Babo(U Aoekt of Teektn 

Ohtjud Mokoon Chund fof Scrakunge), — Puhna 

mhMagim. \ 

My firaj deals largely in jute, and has done so 
for the last twenty years. We buy and sell some 
seventy or eighty thousand maunds of jute annual- 
ly ; we also buy and sell jute on commission, which 
is one per cent, in the case of parties taking ad- 
vances from my firm. These parties, however, 
from whom we receive thfj commission are all our 
countrymen, who with our money go about from 
place to place and buy up jute and sell it through 
my firm. Such parties cannot make use of any 
other. firms in effecting a sale of their commodity. 
Besides this commission l^hey have to pay the firm 
advancing the money, nine per cent, interest on 
the amount advanced* Our business has increased 
during the last five or six years. There are twenty 
other firms like ours at Serajgnnge. We receive 
nothing from the purchasers. There are besides 
our countrymen, Hindoos and Mussulmans, who 
either under advances or without any advances sell 
jute th rough «our firm, and we charge such men 
commission at the rate of two annas, per maund 
and in casespl unusually large salec one and a half 
anaae,and at times hr retail sales three annas. I 


estimate the money annually advanced to the jute 
purchasers by the several firms of Serajgnnge at 
sixteen to twenty lakhs of rupees. Most of our 
countrymen receiving advances go to the districts 
of Eungpore, Uoalpara, Bogra, Mymensmg, &c., 
for jute. Jute that oomes from Bullorampore, 
Gourtpore, Kausharoo, Konkripara, Bilashipara, 
Backserhaut, Gooch Behar, Bemagoori, is the best. 
The medium quality comes from Bbolemari, 
Singmari, Neehbitgunge, Noonkbaoa, Bhoosi- 
klmusma, Patamari, Jatrapoor^ Nagessori, Bbote- 
mari, Chilmari, Kaokina, &o, Gooch Behar has been 
supplying jute for the last three or four years only. 
Jute produced in 1277 and 1278 B. S. was really 
very good, but it was not so in 1279 B. S., when 
a larger quantity of inferior jute came to the 
.market. This is owing to the rainfall not being 
plentiful at the time the fibre was washed. With 
the exception of Bilashipara, Kansharoo, Q-ouripore, 
and Gooch Behar, jute imported from other places 
in the north was inferior. Inferior jute generally 
comes from Churabhandar, Baora, Ghoramara, 
Kisboregunge, Boorjrhaut, Caoney, Meergunge, 
Nowbabguiige, Kamarjani, Kaligunge, Tebri- 
gunge, &o. All these places grow what we call 
northern jute. There is another kind of jute im- 
ported to Serajgnnge called Churooa. It comes 
from Mowrerchur, Muthoorapara, Cliokarchur, 
Dewaugunge, Badiabaj, Islampore, Simooltora, 
Jharkata, Pmgna, &c. This is of rnodiurn quality, 
and is better than what is called demal jute. It 
is the fibre of plants mostly grown on chur lands. 
The other kind of jute brought for sale is the » 
demdl grown at Shealkole, Dnalia, Koijoori, 
Shajadpore, Bhodorepara, Chowbelia, Betkandi, 
Toolshigunge, Neemgatchis, Panjjasia, &c. There 
is another kind of jute called Beelan^ which cotntiS 
from liajshahyc and is grown at Ohalan Calan 
hheel. The largest quantity received at Seraj- 
gunge is the northern jute. The prices ruling at 
Serajgnnge are as follows:— 


Best i«otli»r»MUto ... at Ri». M, 8-0, 
Mwiiuianortnitmjuto K-ig, 8*8, 
Inferior do. do. „ MO, 8-2, 

Beat Churooa jnlp... „ 2-0, 2-8, 

HodiuQi and iuforior „ Mi, £-4 

jute ... „ 1-10, 2.2, 

Hoelam do. ... „ 8-4, 8-6, 


8-8 & s-10 the inaimd. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


The weights, at which jute is bought in the 
interior, vary from GO to 90 sicca weights to the 
seer. Here it is sold by the seer of 84 tolabs and 
10 annas. The purchaser at Serajgnnge gets half 
a seer to each drum weighing about a raaimd. 
This is called in this part of the country dAolia 
(brokerage). Besides this, there is generally an 
overweight allowed to the extent of another half 
seer. Independently of these allowances, the 
seller has to give to the crew of the buyer's 
boat five seers in every hundred maunds, and the 
same quantity is given to ihe men of the brokers' 
boat, and if the buyer happens to be an oswal or a 
man of Bickaneer, he gets 10 seors over, and 
above 100 maunds from the Bengali seller, from 
his own countrymen he takes only five seers. No 
other parohasers except tmals are entitled to this 
allowance. At Serajgnnge jute is bought and sold 
on the boats, the fibre is landed to be made up 
into drums, and it is then that the article is 
examined by the purchaser. If it turns out to he 
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inferior to tbe eamplej the buyers, sellers, and 
brokers meet, and reduce the price according to 
tlie quality of the fibre. If they cannot agree, 
they refer it to a pmchayet The making of each 
drum costs four to six pice paid by the seller. The 
buyer's boatmen generally weigh the jute and get* 
five seers, as already stated. The value of jute pur- 
chased has to be paid down on the S^Oth day after 
the purchase. 


No. 87 .— Dwaexa Nath Bhooea { 0 / Caywari), 
FttbnQf Is^ Jfoy 1873, 

I am a broker of jute, and represent the firm of ' 
Addyta and Bhooban Paul. I have been a jute 
broker for the last 10 years. 1 do business at 
Seraj gunge. We sell jute for others, we do n.ot 
buy any ; we charge brokerage at the rate of two 
annas per maund. Annually nay firm sells about 
30 to 40 thousand maunds of jute. We make 
advances to jnte dealers, locally called beparks, 
who go to different places, buy up jute, and bring 
it to Serajguuge, where we sell it for them. We 
do not charge any interest. Our commission is paid 
by the sellers. We also sell for other beparien^ who 
do not receive any advance. They too pay two annas 
per maund. My boatmen get five seers of jute 
for every 100 maunds sold. The boatmen of the 
jjurchaser weigh the jute bought A large quantity 
of jute comes from the north, i.a., from Hungpore 
and Goalpara, a small quantity comes from llaj- 
shahye, which wc call western jute. The supply 
from My mousing goes by the name of eastern jute. 
Shahajadpore and Koijoori send jute which we call 
ilakhma. We advance annually some lls. 15,000 
to jute ieparies. Last seasou there w,a.s a larger 
quantity of jute in the market here than iu any of 
the previous years. About oue-fourth of tbe 
northern and eastern jute has still to come to the 
market. 

We make advances in tiie months of Jyaislitha 
gnd Ashadha ; we have not yet begun making them. 
There are some 35 firms like ours, exclusive of the 
houses of oswak, Tbe uttariya or fine jute is 
purchased by Messrs. Ealli Brothers, by Messrs. 
Wilson and Co., and by Bengalee mahajmSy who 
send it to Calcutta. The jute company here buy 
inferior jute for their own use, ie,, for making 
gunny cloth. Jute is sent to Calcutta by country 
boats, steamers, ami rail, at a cost of four annas by 
boats, and of 10 annas and upwards by steamers. 
About 40 laklis of maunds go out of Serajgunge 
annually. Last season the imports of superior 
jute were small in proportion to the import of 
medium and inferior jute. I estimate the imports 
of really good jute last year at four annas, and 
medium and inferior jitte 12 auuas. The river 
near tSerajgunge is navigable throughout the year. 
More jute is sent by steamer than bf country 
boatsf' 

Tbe business of buying and selling jnte is done 
in boats, and the prices settled by figures described 
on the palm of hands ; the prices are never spoken 
out. dpte is weighed on the boats and brought 
oh ehore to be made up into drums. The weight 
by which jute is bought and sold here is 84 tolahs 


and 10 annas to the seen The rqnt of t]ie river^ 
side land used for making up drhms is four annas 
per 'lOO maunds paid by tbe sefier, The broker 
employed by the purchaser gets generally a fee of 
two pice per maund. The brokers of large firms, 
such as Ealli Brothers, get four annas per 100 
matinds paid by the purchaser. My inquiries lead 
me & believe that the cultivation of jute this 
season will be about oue-half of what was grown 
last year. The oest jute is now sold for Es. 2-10 
per maund; medium and inferior for Ee. LIO to 
1-12 per maund. In the past season superior jute 
sold at Es. 3-10 to 3-14 per maund, and in the ' 
season before last at Es. 5 per maund. 

Nov 88 .— Batjl SheIk (of Borokandi)i^Pubnat 

UndMapim, 

1 am a cnltivator, and my tenure consists of ten 
^akis of land, out of which 1 grew jute on two 
pakis last season. 1 have this year sown jute on 
only one pakL I grow boro pat or jute, which is 
of a white color, the seedpods of which . are 
globular. joU or low land sowings take 
place in the month of Falguna, and the plants 
are cut in the month of Jyaislitha or Ashadha, iu 
fact at any tinfo when the rivers begin to rise, 
whether they are then fit for the gickle or not. 
The land upon which I have sown is neither 
too low nor too high. It is doas land, 1 sowed 
the seed in Chaitra last, and the young plantar 
are two to three feet high. 1 intend cutting 
them in Srdvana next when they are in flower. 
The jute plants do not run to seed before the month 
of Kartika. Tbe tilling of jute laud commences 
in the month of Mdgha ; we plough it seven or 
eight times, less will not do. Tbe seeds are sown 
broad cast after the land is moistened by a shower 
of rain, the ladder is then passed over, and the 
seeds dbvered with earth. • 

In five or six days the seeds germin^e, and 
when the plants art.Juurtoen or fifteen inches 
high, we weed out gras^. When the plants grow 
up to a height of four feet there is another 
weeding,* and the ill-grown plants are.pulled up 
and thrown away. When the plants are six feet 
high, they are cut. 1 have seen plants as hi^h os 
eleven or twelve feet. The plants are cut with a 
bill-hook close to the ground, tied up into bundles, 
and at once ‘bleeped in water, clods of earth being 
placed on them to make Ahem sink, Sometimes 
the tops are lopped off before steeping. Tbe 
steeping goes on for ten or twelve days, when the 
plants are ready for the separation of the fibre. 
This is done by jerks in the water. We make 
it a point of steeping and, washing jute in clear 
water, for the finer the water the better will be the 
color. The water is then wrung out and the fibre 
dried for two or three days. It is then tied up 
in hanks and sold to the paikars who go to our 
houses and boy it up. 1 do not grow jute under 
advances. - 

Wchold the stalks by their root-end, break 
them above one foot, and separate the fibre by 
repeated jerkjs in the water. I wash the fibre in 
the same water in which it has been steeped. 
As a rule, we work on the fields oarseives, but 
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growing jute on fL pahi of land with hired labor 
cotta fta. 6 to 7 

Rs,A. P 

Seven ploughingt or 14 
ploughs and ladders ... I 12 0 

Bent 1 2 0/ 

Two weedingt ... 2 0 0 

Cutting ... ... 1 0 0 

Steeping, &c. ... ...*0 80 

Separating and drying .*,1 8 0 

T(ftal 7 14 0 

We keep in each field a fe^ plants for the seeds. 
We do not manure land for jute, which is an 
exhausting crop and is rotated with early paddy. 
It requires about four seers of seed for a paki of 
land. 1 got eleven maunds of fibre last season,* 
and after keeping about half a maund for home 
use I sold the remainder for Rs. 12. The market 
last season was very dull. I grew the deswal jute. 
In the season before last jute was sold in our 
village at Ks. 4 per maund. The weight by which 
we sell jute is the seer of 84 tolahs and 10 annas. 
There are three kinds of cultivations in our part 
of the country. Theyo/i or low-land cultivation, 
the mddhum or cultivation on land neither very 
high nor very low, and the^flfa/n, u e., cultivation 
'lan high land. Low-land sowings are done in 
P'ilguna ; the moddhum in Chaitra, and the namla 
in Vaifldkha. I have seen jute plants with long 
seed^pods, but they are not grown in our part of 
the country. Ours is all white pdt with globose 
seeds. Meekut is also grown here in limited 
Qgntities, There is no sunn cultivation here, 
ute grows best on mtial land. 

Over-steeping makes the fibre weak; under* 
steeping makes it qroody, locally called Kaishta» 
1 sow mustard on jute land in winter. As a rule, 
jute land is not manured ^ our quarter. Jute 
will grow on one and the proe plot of ground for 
two or three years running; but the yield year after 
year wiH be less by two*aanas each rear. In 
the month of K4rtika, the plants kept for seed 
are cut. The tops are lopped off ami dried for 
three or four days, and afterwards stored. We do 
not moisten the seed before sowing. Seeds are sold 
by the maund, and the value is from Rs. 2 to 5. 
Alternate showers and tonshine favor the growth 
of jute plants. Excessfie rain does not give a 
large yield. Drought stunts the growth of jute. 
Beechas make their appeawnceonce in every three 
or four years in about the hot months, and attack 
and partly destroy jute plants. In our neighbour- 
hood, kopalees manuficture gunny bags and sell 
at the kdts, where they are bought for local use. 
Jute cultivation has been of late on the increase, 
but this year it will be reduced to about one-half, 
owing to the loss sustained by the growers last 
season from the fall of prices. Therein a kind of 
insect which looks like the white-ant that sucb 
the jate plant and causes the black specks which 
are not unoften seen on the fibre. The plants 
become roofy, if they stand in water for any time. 
Last season, some of the ryots abandoned their jute 


on the field. The leaves of the white jute are used 
as a pot-herb. Some ryots tried the cultivation of 
red jute sometime ago, but it was a failure. 


•No. 39.— Rohxm PoHaMANiOK (of Lmhkurpo&r)t 
Fvbna, 28rrf May 1873. 

I am an agricultural ryot and I cultivate one 
and a half hhedda of land ; one ihedda being equal 
to 16 paMs. I have been growing jute for the last 
four years. ^ grow two kinds, rir., dhola pdt and 
nalita pdt. I also grow a little of mesta. In the 
first year I commenced with one and a half 
paki, in the second year, two pakis, and two 
and a balfjpu^sin the third year. I have grown 
jute this season on two and half pakis, I would 
have increased the cultivation, but the market 
last season was very low, and I have grown 
nalita p&t on only half a paki. The seed-pods of 
this variety are elongated, while those of the dhola 
are globular. The nalita stalk is red, and the 
leaves have red vems. The dhola stalk is white, 
and the leaves of a light-green color. Thq fibre 
of the nalita is of grfty color and longer than 
dhola j that of white jute is of better quality. The 
yield of the last season was twelve maunds, being 
the produce of only one and a half paki. The rest 
abandoned on the field, and subsequently used the 
plants in walling my bouse, the market being low. 
1 could not think of wasting my time and labor in 
cutting the plants, I grow mesta on one-fourth of 
a paki and I got about ten seers of fibre, which I 
8old*to the paper-makers at Serajgunge at the rate 
of Rs. 5 per maund. I sold both nalila and dhola 
jute mixed up together for Rs. 3 per maund in 
the beginning of last season. The price after that 
time fell, and the same kind was sold for Rs. 2 
and Re. 1-12. The land upon which I grow is 
chur land, flooded annually. I do not as a rule 
manure the land. The deposit of silt left by the 
flood, acts OB manure. I grow jute on one and the 
same land for two years runnitig. Aus paddy is 
rotated with jute. Matial land, high and well 
manured with cow-dung, is favorable to the culti- 
vation. In case of rich soil well manured, the 
yield of fibre is about nine maunds. As a rule, 
the growers have reduced their cultivation by six- 
annas. The commercial designation of jute grown 
by me and my neighbours is deswal pdt. My 
house is aljout eight miles from Serajgunge. 
Every ryot in our part of the district grows jute, 
the cultivation of which, for homo use, has been 
carried on from time immemorial. It has been 
cultivated as an article of commerce for tho last 
25 years or so. The cost of producing jute on a 
paki of land is about nine or ten Rupees, viz. 


Seven plongtioj^ or fourteen plongbi, at six 

Es. A. 

P. 

plouaUs per rupee 

Two weeuiugs, twenty men at six per rupee 

... % 6 

... 3 fi 

6 

6 

Cutting the plants and remoring 

... 0 10 

9 

Separating fibre and washing, ten men... 

... 1 U 

0 

Drying and bundling up, four men 

... 0 11 

0 

Rent of land ... ... 

... ou 

» . 

0 

Total 

... 9 7 

9 
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1 hare ploughs, aud my people work ou the 
fields^ though occasion ally 1 hire labor, when 
there is pressure of business. In the month of 
Aoghrau, we oommence tilling land for jute. In 
the cold season, we grow Mai or mtmo on jute 
land, cutting the crop in Falgans. The land is 
again ploughed up well, and jute seeds are sown 
in Vaiedkha. We *sow seeds in Falguna on low 
lands where there is an apprehension of flood. 
The Yaiadkha sowings are generally on high 
lands; we do not grow Mai or mustard on low 
jute lands. At the latter end of Ashddha and 
the beginning of Stdvana^ the Falguna plants are 
cut. Those of Vaiskkha from Bhadra to Kartika. 
Two and a half seers of seeds suffice for a paU 
of land, and in case of early sowings we do not 
wait for rainfall. *The Vaif4kha sowings take 
place after a shower of rain. In three dr four days 
the seeds germinate, and when the plants are 
about six inches high, the first weeding takes 
place. When they are three feet high, there is 
another weeding, and bad plants are pulled out, 
and the field thinned. The plants* are cut when 
in flovfer, we leave ill-gw)wn plants for seed. 
These plants are cut in Kartika and Aughran. 
The seeds are dried for three days and stored 
up. We do not buy and sell seeds; they are sold 
in some Mia, We give away seeds gratia; we 
exchange labor which is called gania; we also 
exchange ploughs. The system of burga means 
this— the land is mine, and I have to pay the 
rent and provide for the seeds, but another culti- 
vates it at his own expence. The produce is 
equally divided. After the plants artf cut, they 
are at once laid in stagnant water and kept there, 
the early plants for eight or ten days, and the 
Vais&kha plants for fifteen or twenty day%. We 
then separate the fibre by repeated shakes and 
jerks in water from the root-end; the fibre is 
afterwards washed in clear water, dried for two 
days, and tied up in hanks. Sometimes the 
paikara come to our doors and purchase the fibre ; 
at other times we sell it in market. We sell it 
for cash ; we do not grow jute under advances. 
Had water imparts a bad color to the fibre ; 
over-steeping weakens and discolors fibre, and 
under-steeping makes it woody. The depredations 
of beechas are most damaging to the jute plants. 
Hailstones destroy jute. There is no particular 
season for the appearance of the beccha. Alternate 
rain and sunshine favor the growth of jute plants. 
Too much rain stunts their growth. Too much 
drought kills the plants. Jute is an exhuubting 
crop. The second year’s yield is one-eighth to 
one-fourth less than that of the first year. Mesta 
is grown on high land, and the seeds are sown in 
Vais^kha. Bunn is grown in very small quantities 
by the fishermen for nets! Jute fibre is generally 
deteriorating. Last year was a bad year; the 
evil He/s in the accumulation of water at the root, 
whiob makes the plants rooty. The black specks 
so often seen even in otherwise good fibres, are 
caused by the fall of hailstones on young plants, 
and by their striking against each oUrer in a gale. 
Each grdhrer keeps a little jute for home consump- 
tion. 1 kept one and a half maund for home 
oonsumptioQ last season. The weight by which 


jute is sold is 84 tolahs and 10 annas to'tbe seer. 
Gunny-bags are not made in our village. White 
jute is more largely grown here than*red. 

J4o. 40.— Mr. Thorkton (of 
• Dacca, ZM Jpril 1878, 

The quality oyute last year was much worse 
than the year previous. The season 1871 was 
very good. The quality has been gradually 
deteriorating. The outturn of the season 1872 
was about thirty per-cent, more than in 1871, In 
the season 1871-72, the boats of the country were 
pressed into the Government service for the Lushai 
Expedition. This hUcked up the jute. The 
Calcutta market rose as high as Es. 4-4 for good 
‘fibre about March. This was about sawing time, 
and the high prices induced the ryots to sow an 
ftnmense amount of land with jute, so much so 
that they were quite unable to manage the 
manipulation, hence the deterioration. 

I think they are sowing much less, possibly 
6 to 8-annas less. The average price has been 
about Rs. 2-2 this season. The ryots say 12 to 
14 annas a maund covers the growers' outlay. 
The seed for sowing is takeu from the plants 
outside the field, that is, from the stunted plants 
which will not yield fibre good enough for the 
market. Jute oomes to this mart from the banks of 
the Luckea, Tipperab, Burrisaul, and Sylhet, proJ' 
bably as high up as Ashmanigunge ; very good jute 
(5orae9 from Bhawal, but the water there is very 
bad. Jute is soaked in running water. 1 think 
the mud put on the jute to sink it, spoils the color. 

The grower takea his jute to the hd.t, it then 
goes into the hands of the beparies who buy at 
an average price without making a selection. 

Another way is, the head man or some respon- 
sible mlln collects the jnto front the growers and 
ships it or takes it to Naraingunge, &c. ; ho being 
under advance to the aratdars, and having in his 
turn advanned momy tc; the growers. The araldat 
sells it to the merchant without letting the hepary 
know anything about the price. The (jystem of 
advance is in general use all over the country. 
The aratdaree commission is 2 annas per maund. 
The packing of wet jute is a great cause of 
deterioration ; it is brought into the hdt in small 
boats exposed to the weather, and put into the 
large boats in any stato^ I know of raette, it 
grows up the Luckea in amall quantities ; it is a 
woolly reddish fibre, and would probably not 
spin well. I also know dkenros, its fibre is very 
brittle; it is generally sold 8ej)arately from jute. 

Meata is sold and mixed with jute. I only 
know of three descriptions of jute proper, Backra- 
bad, Bhatial (this grows to the south of Narain- 
gange), and Myrnensing (northern). Of the last 
named jute, there are several descriptions. The 
Bhatial is sown earliest, and is now six inches 
high ; next Backrabad now sowing, and last the 
northern jute. My idea is that the best jute fibre 
is about ten feet long, thick, soft, and ’silky, and 
of a bright . golden color. Jute-grawiag has 
increased the wealth of the population immensely. 
I do not think rice is such a safe crop as jute, 
which is less iiable to damage.* 


H 



No, 41% Baboo Mabaii Mohow BtiAOK 
Ikm)r^pami 24M ApHl 1873. * 

1 Bin engftt^od in the jute trade. 1 buy at 
Karaingungre, Kaligunffe, and Bhawal. The best 
jute comes from Bbawal. t 

Good jute must be lengthy, soft, shining, stroug, 
and whitish or yellowish. 

The cultivation of jute has largely increased of 
late owing to the demand. 

About eight or nihe years ago, jute was a large 
.article of trade. The cultivatgrs do not grow jute 
under advances. But the beparies take advances 
from the aratdan.. Jute cultivation has improved 
the state of the lower classes. Jute is here 
known by the following * names : — hhamV* 

hackrahadi^- and hhatial ;** hhatial grows to the 
south on the banks of the Ganges, hachrahadi on 
the east of the Megmi, hhmal to the north oi^ 
Dacca. 

Jute land is manured with cow-dung. The 
plant is cut when in blossoms, not when in seed, 
as in the latter case, the fibre will be coarser. 
Immediately after being cut, the plants are steeped. 
They are not stacked in the field for a day or two. 
If possible seeds for next yearns a)wing are taken 
from the best and most healthy plants. 

Jute is stepped mostly in stagnant water, and 
also in the kka/s. 1 suppose running water would 
ijinprove the quality. I cannot say in which it 
would rot quickest. 

If left too long in water the fibre would be soft 
and weak. Jute grows on both high land and 
low land ; the former is the best, J ute was largely 
cultivated ou indigo land and did well. 1 hear 
one*eighth of the produce is sflll in the hands of 
the growers. Less land will be under cultivation 
with jute this year, but it is imposssihle to say to 
what extent. 1 k^ow of other fibres, mefta and 
dhenro 9 . Sometimes these are sold and mixed 
with jute; meUa is generally used for paper- 
making. i 

Pkenroi is grey and not strong; it comes in 
small quantities. It is used for making^opes. 1 
know dhmehia, it does not come to this market. 

The cultivators sell their jute all in one lump, 
either in the house or in the hdt. The merchants, 
shippers for the Calcutta market, who buy 
through the araidars, buy on sample and assort 
the qualities; they gei^raliy. put inferior quality 
inside the drums. 

I suppose jute could' be improved by careful 
cultivation, manuring^ &c. The demand for fine 
quality is increasing, and for the reason that so 
little IS produced. Jute has deteriorated, because 
it has been grown on poor land, and carelessly 
prepared, and because the cultivators could not 
cope with the work for want of labor. 

No. 42 .— Mb. M. A. Gkorgb (of Dacca) 
Dacca, 24M April 1873." 

I was in the jute business in 1867-68, and have 
been again for the last two years. I do not find 
that jute has deteriorated, indeed this year, 1 
think, it is, if anything better, but it varies in 
different districts. 


Ferhape^ne^sixteenth of lest year's jute remams ^ 
in the bands of the grovem unsold. The average 
price of this year has been about Be. % per maond. 
Last seseon it was about 34, During the 
part season;, the outturn of jute Was probabty 25 
per cent, larger than latt year. 

The best jute comee from Kurirngongc, Aralia, 
Bhawal (from this place the jifte was not so good 
this year, as there was so much tha^t the cyots had 
not time to manipulate it, and indeed mneh was 
left in the ground uncut), Backrabadi (this jute 
was also weak this season) , and Poobali. The juto 
from all these places comes to Narainguuge, 
Bhyrubbazar jute is very good, I think ail jute 
comes from one kind of plant* 

The growers do not take advances from the 
dealers ; the poor ryots may, at times, take advances 
from the zemindars. The dealers take advances 
from the aratdars, in oonsideraiiou of which they 
have to pay 2 to 4 annas per maund. The rate 
depends on the profit made ; 2 annas is the correct 
charge. There is no guarantee for the fidelity of 
the 5^an>s. Jute is cut when in flower; if cut 
later, it becomes hard and rooty. The plant is 
soaked in stagnant dirty water ; it will not rot so 
soon in running water or in clean water. Very 
dirty water discolors the fibre. If soaked in clean 
[ water, the fibre would, doubtless, be improved, but 
I it would take a much longer lime to rot. 

In Naraingunge, I buy through the aratdars ; 
adulteration of jute is universally practised, as bad 
jute is mixed with the good inside the bundle. I 
buy here and in Naraingunge on sample. The 
same districts supply this place as Naraingunge, 
but here 1 buy direct from the dealers who thus 
save aratdaree. The expense of sending jute to 
Calcutta is 4 to 10 annas per maund by country 
boat. 1 know of the following fibre-yielding 
plants dhenros, bura checker or rnoorva, 
and rajjuai. The natives will certainly sow raueh 
less than last year, probably one-tbird less. In 
some places there was a loss to the cultivator in 
growing jute, not only of his labor but of actual 
cash, for instance in balial. Jute at times sold as 
low as Eo. I to 1-2 per maund. Probably jute 
cost Re. 1-8 per maund to cultivate. The outturn 
per beegah may be estimated at six to ten maunds 
according to cultivation. 


No. 43.— An UNDO Cb under Bagcheb [of Narain- 
gunge) ^-Dacca, %Uh April 1873, 

My firm is at Naraingunge and deals in jute. 
I have been in the jute business for the last ten 
or twelve years. Annually my arat sells thirty 
to forty thousand maunds of jute. The import of 
last season was larger than the previous year’s. 
The ryots had received a good price for their jute 
the year before, and this induced them to extend 
their cultivation ; but the market fell, and to my 
knowledge a number of growers suffered loss. 
The price of jute the year before was up to 
Rs. 4-12; the highest price Realized this year wAs 
Rs. 2-8, and on rare occasions Rs. 2*12. Inferior 
kinds of jute sold for Re. 1-2 and even Be. 1 the 
maund. Jute imported to Naraingunge is from 



Bhatwl^ Noaklialiy, gnd Biirruaal^ from Mjmen- 
singr (Boorirbat), iwumboogunge, Ponbari, Ooo» 
jardia, from Backrabad, SingraporOi Borail, Kurim* 
gunge, Rajagbst, &c. The bepariei, who are under 
advanees to ua, l^og their jiite to our arat for sale, 
and we sell it to the abij^s, charging a commia- 
abu of half anna to six annas on e^h mannd^ 
paj^able by ibe sellers. We have to pay out of 
this commission one pice in the maund to the 
brokers, through whom these sales are effected. 
The b^aries get their advances from us in the 
month of Ashadha. They give no security for 
the amount advanced, nor do they execute a bond. 
The loan is simply entered in our books ; we ad- 
vance from Bs. 25 to 1,000 to each bepary. As 
the jute is sold, the heparies pay us. Interest at 
the rate of 18 per cent, is sometimes charged* 
upon the money advanced in addition to the 
commission. Those beparm who do not take 
advances bave to pay the same commission as 
those who do. My firm does not send jute to 
Calcutta. The quality of the fibre is gradually 
deteriorating, and last year* the Backrabadi jute, 
which is generally good, turned out to be inferior. 
The causes of this deterioration are poor soil and 
extended cultivation. I am aware of ryots actually 
abandoning their fields of jute. Last season, jute 
was not profitable to the growers, as the market 
was very low. I do not know the cost of culti- | 
vation ; but on inquiring into the cause of ryots* 
abandoning their jute, they all said it would not 
f^ay them to cut the plants and prepare the fibre. 
The best fibre that comes to this mart is^ from 
Kurimgunge and Boorirhat. 


No. 44 .— Mr. R. O'. Buist, Agent* of Mr. 

H. Cox (of Naraingunge), — Dacca^ %hth April 
1873. 

I have been in the jute business since 1866, and 
working in Dundee up to 1869, when I came out 
to India. I have been at Naraingunge five 
months. As a rule, 1 purchase jute through the 
araidarsy but occasionally I get beparm to sell 
it to me direct. There has been no really fine jute 
at Naraingunge this year, and the price of the best 
procurable has been Bs. 2-10 per maund. The 
Kaligunge jute is generally very good, but this 
year it bas been a complete failure owing to its 
being steeped too long. Tlie aratdart agree in 
attributing this to want of labor. The bhawal 
jute has been fair, but the bachrabadi bas not 
been so good this year as in other seasons. 1 
bought some very good parcels of Kurmgmge 
jute. The cultivation of jute last year was larger 
than in any previous years, so much so that it is 
believed that one-eighth of the crop is yet to come 
to the market. My inquiries also lead me to 
believe that, owing to the immense quantity sown 
last year and the want of labor, fields of jute have 
been left uncut and allowed to rot. I myself saw 
this Itate of things on the banks of the Megna. 
I buy jute at Naraingunge in mras or skeins, 
and; After picking out the very low stuff, drum it. 
At priMcnt there is a demand for fine quality of 
jute, because this yearns produce has been only 


good, and low^ Alter jute geifv into the 

hands of the rnanufaetuim at home, the bales are 
opened and re^asaorted suitably^* for^ various qua<^ 
litieB of spinning. A g^t quantity of jute is 
used for gunny^miga and for hessians for packing 
purposes. It is also used very largely for carpets, 
light ponnds per ton 0^ F. and 1. enable the 
paper manufacturers to nse the jute cuttings. 

The jute imported to Naraingunge this year 
has been very much below the quality of previous 
years j the fibre being wealcer and the color not 
so good. 

No. 45.— Dooroa Chuhn Shaw, Aratdar (of 
Kalig(inge)f-^Daeca, Is^ May 1873. 

‘Prom 85,000 to 40,000 maunds of jute passed 
through our hands last season. J ute comes from 
Bhawa) to this place. Jute grows in all kinds 
of soil as far as I know. The beparies bring jute 
to us ; they do not take advances from us, Some 
have their own capital and some borrow from 
shroffs. 

Wo sell our jute here ; we do not send it to 
Naraingnuge or Calcutta. The purchasers ship 
direct from here to Calcutta. About a lakb of 
maunds has gdne from here to Calcutta this season. 
Last season about 80,000 to 90,00jil maunds went 
to Calcutta. Tlie ryots will cultivate much less 
this year probably one-half to one-third less. This 
continual rain we are having now is against see- 
ing, as it will rot the seeds. Sowing bat been 
completed to a small extent. 

Tne jute is now above ground. The jute is in 
long hanks when it passes through our hands. 
The buyer (ma/iajun) makes up the drum ; it costs 
Rs. 4-4 to Hs. 5 for making up 100 drams. Some 
of the beparks take the jut<y down to Naraingunge. 
It goes from here direct in boats to Calcutta at 
a edbt of 12 to 14 annas^ maund. It cost 2 
annas per maund to send it to Naraingunge. 
Bhawal jute is tb© best that comes here. I produce 
two samples, one gr vg and quite rotten, the other 
very nice, having a good color and. being fairly 
strong? About half the outturn was«like the for- 
mer. About one-eighth of the last season's crop 
is still unsold, so 1 am told. The importation 
is brisk from August to December. Some of the 
last season's jute has been quite abandoned in 
consequence of the low prices. We charge a com- 
mission of two to thrys pice which is paid by the 
buyer. \ 

I have often seen the drums being pocked, 
and bad jute placed inside the drums. Gradually 
the proportion of inferior jute is increasing here, 
and Some say for evegry 10 maunds of good, 15 
maunds of inferior jute comes to market I think 
the growers pay less attenti^ to the jute. Jute 
comes here entirely in boats. The average price 
here this year is Bs. 2 to Bs. 3 j last year it was 
Bs. 3-8 to Bs, 4-12. 

No. 46.— Gooroo P^osbad Mooksbjbib (of Laek^ 
pore) Dacca, 2»d May * 1 873. 

1 have been at this place for the last 45 years 
doing aratddr^e and broker's business. For the 
last 10 or 12 years I bave been buying and selling 
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jute. Aboiti a lakb of mantids of jute ie aniloaily 
imported to this mart by tbe/»f^«^ who seli 
it through mfi and other atatian to the beparm 
or makajum who come from Dacca, Nagorpore, 
and Naraingange, Mesers. David, Thornton, 
^Madaa Mohan Dyeack and others buy their ju|e 
here. get half an anna per manird by way of 
oommijBsion. Last season about 15,000 maiinds of 
jute passed through my hands. 'Vhere are other 
aratdan here ; jute comes here from Aralia, 
Shnmhoogunge, Bormee, Capaasia, Ekorea, and 
other places. The Aralia jute is the best. I 
sold this kind last season at Ks. 2-H to Rs. 3 the 
mannd. Inferior jute was sold at Es. 2> 2-6, 
and Es. 2-8 per mound. Jnte purchased here 
goes to Dacca, Naraingunge^ and Calcutta. I 
have observed that jute fibre has of late been 
not 80 good as formerly. I think the ryots have 
not been careful in selecting lands and in cul- 
tivating jnte and preparing the fibre. My im- 
pression is that owing to the high price jute 
fetched in the season before last, fhe growers about 
here increased their cultivation fully 50 per cent, 
over and above the previous year's cultivation. 
The market of last season, however, fell, and the 
growers were so much disappointed^hat many of 
them actually Jleft the plants uncut in the fields. 
The people will, 'it is believed, reduce thoir culti- 
vation to about one-half. Bhakoonder pdt and 
¥{\dy(Uto(mdeT pdl mostly come here. The former 
is white and in greater demand than the latter, 
which is reddish. I know mata pdt ; it goes to 
Ohur Sindore for sale. It is an inferior kind of 
jute. The araidan do not make any advances 
to the fureah who go about from village to 
village collecting jute and bring it to the mart 
for sale. The fuTeahs% bring the jute in skeins, 
and those who purchase it from them do so 
through the commissjon agent. i 

No 47 .— Ibeahim Shaik [ff Samoolea)^ — Dacca, 
%nd May l|S73, 

I am a cultivator bolding 14 kanU of land. 
I have beelii growing jute for tho last 7 or 
8 years. I used to cultivate one kani with jute 
before, but last season 1 doubled the cnltiva- 
tion and grew the staple on two kank. 1 got ten 
maunds of rather inferior fibre. I had no good 
water to steep the jute in,^ hence the inferiority. 
I sold it to a fureah for R^v 2. It cost me about 
Es. 9 to grow jute on a kani of land, as per 
following oetails ; — 

Rs. A, P. 

Eight ploughs, including 

harrows 2 0 0 

Weeding ... t * 2 0 0 

Cutting 100 

Carrying to the water, steep- 
ing, soparatbg the fibre, 

&e 3 0 0 

Rent 1T4 0 


Total ... 9 14 0 


Jute is an exlfausting crop and unless cow-dung is 
put upon the land t^t grows jute, the yield is 


small 1 grow mm and ktiM on the jute lands 
in winter. As a rule, ploughs are not let out in 
this country ; we hire labor for cultivating jute ; 
the hire of labor is from Be. 1 to Rs. 5. In the case 
of men who have lands, but who have no ploughs 
or bullocks, the land is lei in bufgha, i,e,, the man 
who owns ploughs, cultivates the land and gets a 
10-anna share of the profit. We have also the 
changing labor system called Aamroolla, is., ten 
•or twelve men form into one band and work in the 
fields alternately without receiving any fee. I 
grow the while jute called the dAoleikury. The 
red jute, lal nalia, is grown in small qnantities. 
The white plants yield better colored fibre, hence 
a large cultivation of this jute. We have no other 
kind of jute in this part of the country. There 
is no special rate of rent for jute land. Jute does 
not ■ grow in > the land which grows the amun rice 
crop, for it is low-land and water accumulates in it. 
Jute grows well on doas land, I will sow jute on 
only one kani, tho price being low. Ads dhan 
grows on land intended for jute. I have only 
five kanis of dog^ land, but only two kanis are 
really good soil. Ryots who have more lands 
sometimes make a change in the cultivation. 

No. 48.— Kodrutoollah Mollah (of JPoalia), 

Chubamoni Pbamanick (of Shekport^, Gobind 

Manual (of Bkatpara), and Sueik Munee- 

ROODDBBN, fwrceilpofe,^\Wi August 1873. 

I, Kodrutoollah Mollah, own 20 beegahs of 
land, of which 1 have grown jute on two beegahs. 
A portion of the crop has been harvested and sold. 
The new jute has been sold at lie. 1 and Re. 1 -2 per 
maund. 1 am selling the old jute at Be. 1-4 and 
Re. 1-8 p/T maund. The old jute is dry, — hence its 
greater price. The new stuff is moist, and therefore 
the low price. Last year I raised the jute crop 
on three beegahs. During the past season, jute 
was sold by us at 10 annas and 12 annas the maund, 
and this low price bar brought on the reduced 
cultivation. Others in my village have also 
reduced the areas of their cultivation. Last year 
the yield was eight maunds per beegab. 

I, Churamoni Pramanick, hold a tenure of 20 
beegahs of arable laud, a small portion of which, 
not more than a beegab, has been cultivated 
with jute. I grew jute last year on three beegahs, 
but in consequence of the very low market, I 
abandoned most of the .plants on the fields and 
in the water. Hence the small cultivation this year. 
The little fibre I prepared was sold for nine annas 
the maund. The fibre of this season's crop has 
not yet been prepared. I got seven maunds per 
beegab last season. 

1, Gobind Mandal, have a jumma of 16 beegahs 
of land, and 1 have grown jute oo beegab, 
instead of 3 beegahs as last year. Last yeax^s 
jute proved a loss to us, it having been sold 8 
to 1 0 annas the maund. The yield last year was 
eight maunds per beegab. f 

1, Sheik Muneerooddeen, have a holding of 12 
beegahs. 1 have raised jute orop this seasoia on 
two beegahs. The stalks are being steeps, imd 
I cannot toil what the yield will be. Last y^ 1 
grew the staple on 1) beegab, and obtained 
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about 12 maunds of whiob I sold at 6 to U 
annss a mauud. 

“We sell jute at the Sydpore HAtj where we take 
it iu small boats, and at home to ih^pdkan 
who come to us. 

We sell by the weig-ht of 60 tolabs to tbe 
seer. We do oot, as a rule, allow anything over 
and in excess of the maimd, bat tbe buyers take 
by the weight of 62 tolabs to the seer, and 
pay us on the calculation of 60 tolnhs. 

New jute is generally moist, and the buyers 
accordingly pay a reduced price. 

We do not sell new and old jute mixed up 
together. We sell in hanks. 

In our part of the district, about two annas of 
last year’s jute remains unsold in tbe hands of the 
growers. The stock has been withheld in expecta- 
tion of better prices. 

In the season before last, we sold our jute %t 
Bs. 2, 2-4, and 2-6 per maund. Last year the 
cultivation was the largest, and larger by about 
six-aunas than the previous year. 

Jute bad been selling at good and paying price 
for thf^e years beft)re last y«ar. 

Jute has been grown for home use from time 
immemorial \ but the cultivation fur sale has been 
going on for the last eight or nine years. 

Jute sold for the price we got for three years 

fore last season, has been more paying than rica 

Tlie drought at the commencement of the season 
dried up a good many plants upon high lands ; 
tbe crop on low lands is fair. 

We all grow Bogipdt, People aboiit our place 
do not grow mesta largely. It is light, green 
stalked jute, and the seed-pods are elongated. The 
seed-pods of den jute are round. • 

Jute grows well on moist doas land, which is 
annually under water in the month of Siivana. 
At tbe present moment jute plants on many fields 
are standing on knee-deep and thigh-deop wator ; 
a few fields are still perfectly dry. The fibre of 
the latter, place is the strongest and the best. 

Mesia pdt and desi pdt grow in this place in 
hh^els. Jute land is not manured in any way; 
but jute cannot gmw for more than two or three 
years on one and tbe same piece of land. Jute 
impoverishes the soil. Wc sow hnth early and 
late paddy. After jute, we grow mustard in winter, 
and after the removal of this crop, in January and 
February we plough the neld for the next jute 
crop. We plough the jute land not less than three, 
nor more than five times. The paddy is ploughed 
once, twice, or thrice only. 

In the month of Chaitra, a little before the sow- 
ings, we turn up tbe ground with kodalies, and 
thereby uproot and kill* jungly plants. Ploughs 
cannot uproot jungles so well as kodalies, 

Sc^ds are sown broadcast in all Chaitra and 
Vaisikha, and sometimes in the early part of 
Jyaishtha, after a shower of rain. We then „ draw 
the ladder, (moi) over the seeds, and cover them 
with earth, . 

When the plants are half a cubit high, we 
harrow the land in order to get rid of the grass. 


We cut jute in Ashddha and JSrivana, before' 
the plants are in flowers. Plants cut at this 
sta^e yield finer fibre than tho8e«cat jater. 

We leave a corner of the fields with ill grown 
plants for seeds. These we cut in Kirtika. 

We apply the sickle to tbe plants if they are 
on high lands. If they are in deep water, we«pull 
them up. 

We do not kp off the tops, nor cut the root 
ere steeping, but steep the plants at once in bkeek 
and in tanks, and place plantain trees, bits of 
date trees and clods of earth upon them. In. 
about eight io ten Jays the steepiug is well done, 
and the fibre is extracted by the hand. It is 
peeled off from the root-end one by one. 

The fibre is then* washed in clean water and 
dried and tied up in hanks for sale. 

Each family generally keep half a maund of 
Jute for home consumption. 

For the last two years, the rain water has been 
much accumuiating in the fields of jute and damag- 
ing considerably the plants. Tbe fibre consequently 
has not been very good. Accumulation of a large 
quantity of water in the jute field does no good to 
the plants. This year this has not been the case 
in our side, and the fibre is better than that of 
last two years. 

We have not got to pay a special rate of rent 
for jute lands. 

We all work on the field and use our own ploughs^ 
Otherwise jute does not pay. 

Supposing the crop is raised with hired labor 
and hired ploughs, tbe cost of cultivation per 
beegah is— - 

Bs, A. P. 

Six ploughings, &o 1 B 0 

Turning the ground with ^odalies,, 0 4 0 

Harrowing , . , . . . 0 4 0 

Wogding expense 18 0 

Cutting „ , . , * ,.100 

Separating the fibre, &c 8 0 0 

Kent .. .. .. •• 2 0 0 

Two seers seed , , , . ..040 


• Total 6 12 0 

The block specks on the fibre are due to the 
joints where the branches shoot forth, also to 
under-steeping. 

No. 49.— Amirooddee^and Abbas Khan {of 
Shaestabad Dma)r~-'Furmdponf 19/A Aupust 
1873. 

We have been growing jute for a long time; 
we grow both bogi and dgswal pdt. In our part 
of the country demd predominates; its fibre is 
better than bogi. We grow jute on ebm land, 
being an admixture of sand and clay. Tbe yield 
per beegah is six to seven maunds of fibre. We 
have not yet prepared fibre from this season’s 
plants. Otihers have got the new fibre ready, and 
is selling at Ke. 1-b and Re. 1-G per maund. We 
are selling old jute at He 1-2 and Re, 1-3 per maund. 
We sell jutft at the markets where the paikan buy 
it. We sell jute by the weight of 80 tolahs to 
the seer. The growers in and about this place 
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have pot)* gol; last yearns jute, but petty dealers 
have some still unsold. The area of cultivation of 
jute ..this season has been reduced by more tW 
half, owin^ to the low market last year. Last 
season our jute was sold ai; 6 as., 7 as., and 8 as. per 
maund and we suffered loss. Henoe this reduced 
cultivation. The seed-pods of bogi are elongated. 
Those of deswat are roundish. We do not grow 
mesta in this part of the distrieiK We do not 
pull up jute plants, ^we out them with a sickle. 
We grow jute on rather high land, though in 
* other years there is an accumulation of water, 
when the crop is harvested. This year there is 
no water. Jute is cut when the plants are getting 
into flowers^ and sometimes before as we wish to 
avoid 4he water that accumulates in the fields as 
much as possible, for the portion of the plant 
under water rots, and is otherwise injureeb The 
jute land is not in any way manured. We grow, 
jute on the same held for two or three years run- 
ning, but not longer ; we then leave the old fields to 
dhan (late) and select new sites. Three years after 
we come back to those fields. Tim second yearns 
crop is always shorter than that of the first year, 
and third yearns still shorter. We have a small 
quantity of high land; bence we* cannot select a 
new site every year. Jute does not grow vvcll on 
. very low lands. Jute plants are cut and steeped 
in stagnant water, and after 15 days or oo, the 
"^bre is peeled off from the thick-end one by ono. 
The fibre of desi pdf> is stronger than that of bogL 
Tha fibre of the bogi is longer, The cost of culti- 
vating a beegah with jute and preparing the fibre 
thereof is as follows 

Ks. A. P. 

Ploughings . . ..380 

Weeding * . . ..280 

Cutting, separating, washing, &o. 6 8 0 
Rent ... I . . .. 2 S 0 

Two seers of seed . . . . 0 C 0 

Total ,.14 6 0 

We cut ht the root close to the ground, The 
ab(jve expense is not incurred by those who work 
themselves on the fields ; but by those who work 
with hired labor and ploughs. Want of good 
water is the cause of deora jute being of a muddy 
color* We cannot afford to bring the stalks to 
the river. We do not ^ow jute under advances. 
We do not sell the nev/, and old jute mixed up 
together, 

No. 50. — SflADECK Meek {of Bojidpore) and Sha- 
ke k Cazee and Feloo Sheik [of Chur Muo» 
goom)r‘-Backergunge, nsi August 1873. 

I, Sbadeck Meer, have a cultivation of jute on 
one beegah of land. I grow sada deswal pat, 
1 have notf gathered in the harvest. Last year 
I had the same amount of cultivation, and 
obtained' eight maunds of fibre, which I sold at 
Re. 1-4 to Re. 1*8 per maund, at the hat of G opal- 
gunge to the Madaripore mahajuns. • 

1, Shaker Cazee, have grown jule on one kani 
or three beegahs of land. . I got 20 maunds of 


jute last year, which I sold at Re. 1-15 the 
maund. This year the crop has not been out. 1, 
toOf hdtve grown desi pdt, 

I, Feloo Sheik, raised jute crop lost season on 
three beegahs and got only eight maunds of fibre. 
I fell ill, and could not attend to the gathering in 
of the crops and preparation of the fibre. Hence 
this poor yield. I sold it for 8 annas and 1 rupee 
the maund. This season 1 have grown jute on 
two beegahs of land. The stalks are being steeped. 
I grow kassit/a pdt 

We do not grow jute under advances ; we sell it 
at kdts for cash. 

I Most people in our village have prepared this 
season’s fibre, and some have already sold it for 
, Ks. 3 per maund. Jute is purchased at the markets 
by. the weight of 83 tolahs and 10 annas to the seer. 
At Gopalgunge hdi nothing is charged by way of 
rent or iotaht but in Madaripore Idt, where we 
also sell jute, one pice or two pice the maund is 
charged. About two annas portion of the last 
year’s jute is stilly in the hands of the growers 
unsold. 

In our part of the* district, people grow bogi 
pdt, mesia pat, sooth, or desi pdi. W^e know what 
is nalUa pdi. It is red-stalked jute, but we don’t 
grow it. The seed-pods of the bogi are elongated, 
and those ot the soolh or desi and nalita are 
globular. We mostly grow sooik or desi, Bogi 
grows well on high lands ; sooth thrives on some- 
what low lauds. We cannot say what soil suits 
the natUa, Mesta grows in bheel land. Desi or 
sooth yields the be&t fibre. Bogi the next best, 
Mesia fibre has a fine color and gloss, but the fibre 
is coarse. We grow jute on clayey soil. A beegah 
of good (has mmt land yields ten maunds of fibre. 
An average piece yields about three maunds less, 
and very poor soil’s yield is three to four maunds. 
Jute is an exhaustive crop, and does not grow well 
for mure than two years running on one and the 
same piece of land. People attempt to grow ju^e 
on it even on the third year, but the crop is really 
poor. 

Jute lands are not manured in any way, nor are 
they as a rule annually flooded. Virgin lands 
produce the finest jute crop, * In the month of 
Kanika lands destined for jute are ploughed for 
winter crops, such as mustard, kulai &c, I a 
Palguna or thereabout, that crop is removed from 
the fields which are then tilled thrice or four times 
with ploughs and ladders. We do not turn the 
ground with Jcodalles, In the latter part of Chaitra, 
or the beginning of Vaisikha, seeds are sown 
after a good shower of rain which moistens the 
ground. It requires about seers of seeds to sow 
a beegah of land. The ladder is then passed on, 
and the seeds thereby covered with earth. When 
the plants are nearly a cubit high, the grass is 
weeded out from the fields. One weeding suflBices. 
The plants are cut in flowers in Srivana, Bhddra, 
and Aswina. Those that cannot afford, out the 
plants infeeds ; the fibre of suob plants turn outto 
be coarse. We cut the plants close to the ground. 
We do not pull them up. The people wjjo grow 
jure on bheel land pull them up. Mesta as a rule 
is pulled up. We then steep the stalks with tops 
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and leaves in river water, and in Heel water not 
less than breast-deep. After 7 te 15 days (the 
stalks cut in flower rot sooner than those ent in 
seeds) the fibre is peeled off by the hand from the 
thick-end one by one. The fibre is the»3waahed 
in clean water and dried, for two or three days. 
It is then tied up in hanks of five seers each, and 
in that state sold. Over-steeping leads to the 
weakening of the fibre and loss of its color; nnder- 
steeping makes the fibre wooily, We attribute 
the black specks on the fibres to an iusiiffieicnt 
steeping in certain points which tnrfii out spccky. 
In this part of the district, the best plants are left 
for seeds. The seed-pods are removed in Kartika. 
They are dried and thrashed ; the seed-pods are 
then stored up. Jute is injured by gorapoeM and 
by beechas when young. Gora pockan eat the topet 
of the young shoots ; cattle also eat up the tofw of 
jute plants, but hail-stones break them. Excessive 
rain and drougjjt are alike injurious to jute crop. 
Alternate rain and sunshine favor the growth of 
jute. 

Jute cultivation has *been •carried on for home 
ooDsilmption from time immemorial, but it has 
increased within the last seven or ten years. 

We grow juto on lands formerly given to 
indigo. 

Both aiis and amun paddy are grown on lands 
• upon which jute has been grown for two or three 
years. After two or three years jute is grown 
again here. 

Jute fibre in our part of the country is not 
deteriorating. Last year we had good juto. * This 
year, on account of the drought, the sowings have 
been late, and it is feared the fibre will not be 
good. • 

Tlie jute cultivation this year has been reduced 
by six-annas owing to the low prices of last year. 
Last yoaris crop was almost double of that of the 
ytar previous. Several people last year abandoned 
their jute, and some burned the stalks without 
Sf^paraiing the fibre. The jute reed is used as 
fuel j some sell it. The rates are not known to us. 
The cost of cultivating a bcegah of land with 
hired labor and ploughs is — 

Its. A. r. 

S 0 0 

1 4 0 

10 0 

2 8 0 

14 0 

Total ... 9 0 0 

We, as a rule, work ourselves on the field. A 
few do with labor hired by the month. 

There are a class of men called Kopaliesy who 
maunfaotare gunny from jute. 

The, aocumulation . of some little water in jute 
field when the plants are pretty higfi, does not 
injure the crop. ^ 

The^ is no sj^cial rate of rent for jute laud. 

Jute, if grown well, pays us better than rice. 


No. 61 . '-Baboo Goluck Chund^a Biswas, Agent 
of PiTTAMBKR Sha j Boop Ciiund Sua, Agent of 
, Beinuabun Sha and Gobinjd OhundraSha; 
Kbbal Kisto Sija, Agent V Button ‘Kisto 
AND SoRRoop Chundra Sha ; Bhogoban 
Chtjndiu Sha, Agmt of Kisto Kanto and 
^]|am Kasai Sha; and Beojo Mohun Koon-* 
Doo/or Helfy {ofMadanpore)y^BackergimgefZUt 
August 1874 

Wb are traders of Madwipore and have been 
dealing in jute from 7 to 15 years. Formerly our 
business in jute w« not so extensive as it has been 
from the Bengalee year 1271. We buy jute from 
the growers and from the fureahs. We buy in 
the hats of Madaripore, Gopalgunge, Borhan- 
gunge, and Angaria ; and after tying the same 
up into large hanks of 1 maund 6 seers, to 1 
maund 15 seers each, forward them to Calcutta 
where the aratdars sell them for us, charging 
commission of 5 pice and 2 pice, on account of pay- 
ment to the people of the buying firms, for each 
maund of jute sold. Sometimes the aratdars give 
us the estimated value of jute consigned to their 
firms in anticipation of its sale, and when this is 
done, they charge interest at the rate of 12 per 
cent, per annum. We do not receive any advances 
item the aratdars. The jute forwarded from this 
place is called Deora Pdt. In days gone by there 
was fc large juto mart at Deora village ; now-a-days 
it is a small place. Still, to this day, all jute selffi 
from the neighbourhood of Deora goes l>y that 
name. We buy jifte grown in Furroedpore and 
Backergunge only. Wc buy mesta pdt, bogl pdt, 
and deswal or dm pdt, We prefer bogi to other 
fibres. The fibre thereof is stronger and longer 
than desi. The desi is woody at root, and not so 
long as bogi. Mesta has k fine color and gloss, 
but the fibre is coarse. We do not assort jute but 
mix*up the three kinds together and forward to 
Calcutta. We send jute there in country boats; 
each maund costing 5 annas including all expenses. 
Our boats arc not insured. New jute was brought 
to the market in Srfivana last year, and it is being 
bough! by us for Rs. 2-2 to Ks. 2-4 4»cr maund. 
We buy by the weight of 82 tolahsand 10 annas 
to the seer. In Calcutta, jute is sold by the weiglit 
of 80 tolahs to the seer. The ryots at times 
of demand bring wet jute to the market. We 
then buy it at reduced price, dry the jute and 
tie it up iu hanks. .Deora jute has not beeu 
deteriorating, but ov^Jig to the drought iu the 
early part of the Season, the fibre is not so 
good this year ns that of last year. Last season 
in the early part, jute was sold here at Rs. 3-2 the 
maund, but later on, k fetched 12 to 14 annas 
only. Jute trade is very brisk in the mouths of 
Sfdvaua, Bh^idra, Aswina, but this yew tho sow- 
ings have been late and we did not do good work 
in Srdvana. Jute boats go m Koomar river, 
Khalia Kkal, Chundvr lUeel, theMi^hoo Muttee, 
Khoolna,-* and Soonderbun rivers. ^Learners do 
not stop at our place. After October the boats 
pass by the Aryalki)a), Fansiatoii Khal, Gour- 
nuddee, Bolessur, and the Soonderbons. We do 
not send juto to any other place except Calcutta. 
In other years about two lacs of mauuds of jute 


Ploughing... 

Keut 

Weeding ... 
Cutting, &c. 
Separating, &c. 
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are eeni Oalpntta from Madaripom, btit last year 
about thm lacs ^ maunds were forwi^ded. &ast 
yearns ciiltiv^tioti was nearly dbttble than that* of 
previous yeaisK This year, the cultivation has 
been r<)dticed by lO^atinas, Xiast season, the oul- 
tivation was so large as lo he beyond the control 
•of the growers, some of whom at last abando^nld 
jute on the &eldi We are still b.ayin$r old jute for 
Be. 1*11 and He. l-B the maundL k-annas 
of last year’s fibre is still unsold. We purchase 
jute for cash. We do not make any advances. 
We do not lend money to the growers. Jute 
{tlaate in iheek, and mesia everywhere are palled 
up. Upon high lands jute is cut. 


No. 52.— Ali Mshomed MEnnna (f>f Benodepore) ; 

Panjoo Sheik [of Hatpara) Bnndeep ; Asalut 

Kran (of Kowhaia) ; Omedali (of Paloordt ) ; 

AND Moolah Khan (of Rajouf), — Backer^unge, 

21tf/ August 1873. 

W» all grow jute, each of us cultivating* from * 
one to two beegahs of land with jute. We have 
grown both and sool/i or den pat. We have 
already sold new fibre from Rs. 1-12 to Rs. 2-2. 
In the last hit some of us sold jute at Rs. 2-2 the 
niaund. We haye got o to 6 maunds of fibre from 
one beegah of land. Booth pat grows on somewhat 
high lauds, and mda grows better ou low hinds 
fltan on high land. We do not grow hgi jute ; it 
grows oa*liigh land. We donot manure jute lands j 
but they are renovated by the flood water which 
annually covers the same. We grow jute on dooB 
land as well as clayey soil ; doa% land suits jute the 
bt'St. The jute plants are in waist deep water 
when they arc cut. Jute as a rule is cut iu 
flowers, for if cut later, tho fibre becomes coarse. 
Mata pdt is pulled. Jute is cut even if it is in 
deep water. After emitting we steep the stalks in 
stagnant water iu bundles with Icuvos. The fibre 
is then separated by peeling it off the stick from 
the thick-end. The fibre is afterwards washed in 
clean and running water, and dried and tied up in 
skeins. We have all grown less jute this yeitr than 
last year. The redaction in cultivation in our 
village has been 12-annas. Last season, the 
cultivation was greater by 4-unnas to G-annas. 
Last season wo sold jute at 10 and 14 annas per 
maund ; old jute is sold for Re. 1 -2 the maund. 
The fibre of Sooth Pdt is fine and strong j that of 
Mata, though of good coj r, is coarse. We sell 
jute at hdts hy the weight of 82 tolahs and 1 0 
annas to the seer. It requires 10 seers of mosta 
seed for sowing a beegah of land, and 2 seers of 
mt4 pdt for that quantify of land. The seed- 
pods of mih pdt are globular, and those of bogi 
are elongated. In winter, we do not grow any crop 
upon lands destined for jute ; the preparation of the 
soil commenees in M&gha, and seeds are sown 
broadcast in Chaitra and Tais^kha after a shower 
of rain* In/Ashidba, Sr^^vana, and Bhudra, jute 
plants are Jub and pulled up. Jute grows well on 
onp and the same piece of land for two years, but 
the yield is much smaller on the third year. 
After which we grow aiU and amun rice on that 
land, and eekot uew grounds for jute. After 3 years 


we , again raise, jufe crops thereon. We ourselves 
work in the jute fidd and use our own ploughs. 
Those who emplo]^ hired lalwr and ploughs, and 
buy seeds incur the following expense 

Ploughing ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Weeding grass 2 0 0 

Cutting jute * ... 2 0 0 

Separating, &c. ... 2 0 0 

Kent 2 00 

Two seers of seed ... *«« 0 8 0 

-Total .. 10 8 0 


We plough the jute land, we do not turn it with 
hodalm. Jute in our part of the coun^ is not 
deteriorating, but it is not improving. We do not 
know how to improve the manufacture of fibre. 

No. 53.— ZrHBBROouEEN (of Chur Coomar)^-^ 
Mymnnng^ 3rd May 1873. 

I hold a tenure of ‘42 kania out of which J cul- 
tivate three kania with Mia jute. In the ensuing 
season I shall only cultivate two beegahs. I have 
sold all the jute that I produced last season. I 
sold at from Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2-10 per maund. I 
sold at the latter price at the commencement of the 
season. I prepared three kinds of fibre; the 
mahajms bought all round without reference to 
quality. My outturn for the season was tea 
maunds. The three kinds of jute were produced 
tbus-<-at first water was plentiful and good, and 
the jute was therefore good, later on water got 
scarce, and the quality deteriorated. Lonly sow 
one kind of seed (dhalmnder) . 1 sowed 7J seers 
in three kania, I cultivate chur land, which 1 
manure with cow-dung. My land was net in- 
undated last year. This year I shall cultivatejute 
on a different piece of land, on some old indigo 
land. It does not answer to grow jute for two 
years on the same soil. Jute is an exhausting 
crop, ada is less so. I have sown seed for this 
season. I take my seed from the best plants. 
I cut my jute mostly iu Bhfidra, and also Aswina 
and Kdrtika, I cut according to the supply of 
waixir for steeping. I car/b steep my jute in the 
river as it might be washed away. I cut the 
plants just when the seed-pods appear. The plants 
were in the proper state for cutting iuBhddra. If 
I let the seeds ripen, the fibre will be coarse. 
After cutting, those who can afford steep the 
bundles at once; those who cannot afford the 
labor stack it in the field, and take it away gra- 
dually. Steeping at once or stacking makes no 
difference iu the quality of the fibre, but if steeped 
at once the fibre separates^ easily : when cut at 
the proper time, it only takes 10 days to steep, 
but if later, J 8 to 20 days. 

I take advances from the mahajuna andr^ay 
them in jute, mustard, tet, &a liho makajm 
takes my jute without reference to quality, A 
large or small proportion of good or bad makes 
no difference in the price. The n^kajun sills the 
jute and reimburses himself, I believe my mhafun 
suffered a loss this season ; kst year he made a 
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go(Mi profit. Ji coQiidl fiare loM iny jatr ifi the 
rimrket at a better pricoi bat { did aot like to 
displease the as I have y^ly transac- 

tions with him. If I grow finer jute I can sell 
to the fwreahf but only with the sanction of the 
makojm. It is difficnlt to tell with certainty the 
cost of cultivation, but in round numbers it may 
be— 


Kent 

Six plonghtngB 

Two to three banfowings 

Hand'weoding 

Cutting 

Staching and steeping ... 
Preparing the fibre 
Drying and bundling ... 


Rs. A. P. 
.. 0 10 0 
..180 
...0 8 0 
..400 
.. 1 30 0 
.. 0 10 0 
..800 
..100 


Total ... 12 14 0 


1 cultivate myself and hire labor to help me. 
1 lost by tny jute cultivation last year. In favor- 
able seasons I get five to six maunds per beegah, 
and that pays me. Jute is not like rice, which 
we can eat, and with regard to it we can be 
independent of dealers and phnics*iri the market. 
At tifftes rumors are spread at Kaligunge that 
the trade in jute is* stopped, then we get afraid 
and sell our produce for whatever it fetches. 1 
have cultivated jute almost all my life on a small 
scale, and largely for the past few years. The 
price in 1871 induced the people to extend the 
cultivation. I doubled rny cultivation and my 
neighbours did so also. We reduced tlio cultiva- 
tion of paddy. 


No. 54.— SriAMAwooiun Sircar \of Chur 
Thtrkma)^ — Mymcming, Uh May 1878. 

T hold a tenure, containing C4 kanis land, 
of which I grew jute on seven kanis last year. 

The yield was 27 maunds of fibre which I sold 
to Mr. David for lU. 1 -8 j>er maund all round. 
I grew mettee pdt on both eknr and bari lands, I 
did not grow any other kind of juto, but I have 
sown the seeds of dhakskur pdt this year. The 
metke plants are red, and the leaves not of so light 
green a color as those of dhalexhur jute, the seeds 
being of a greenish color, Mr, David of Dacca 
for whom I grow jute does not, as a rule, take any 
other jute from ray village except mettee, I 
borrow money from that gentleman for the 
purpose of trading, hence th^ necessity of culti- 
vating only the variety of jute that suits Mr. 
David. 1 manure the land destined for jufe 
with c’ow-dong in the month of Falguna. The 
yield is not good when the land is not manured ; 
ray land is not flooded during the monsoons ; I 
grow jute with hired labor and the cost is as 


follows : — 

Rs. A. P. 

Ploughing a of land ... .,.5 0 0 

Thrc ‘0 wocdiiigH 6 P) 0 

Jjadder 1 8 0 

Harrow 0 8 0 

Pulling up weak plants 0 13 0 

Catting and steeplAg ... 3 4 0 

fiteparatingfibro and drying 2 10 0 

0 6 0 


Total ... 19 6 0 


IiRgt yearns otoM entailed a Ipdi^ on me T: 1 bliive, 
tbeirefore, redueea my cultivation to five itoiiii this 
and 1 intend growing tba* white jute mure 
gely. I eold in the season befoie last at Rs. 3-4 
per maund. I keep thro^ servants by the year and 
paji them Be. IB each, besides food. These 
servants not only attend to the cultivation of jute, 
but to that of ads, md in Srdvana and Bhddra to 
that of winter paddy. They also attend my 
domestic work. Sometimes, when pressed for 
work I employ extra labor. Dhakthur atU is more 
in demand and mor^valuable than the msUee. I • 
repay Mr. David in jute ; be does not charge me 
interest. Jute, though an expensive crop, is 
somewhat more prc^table than ads rice. The 
land 1 hold does not suit the late rice crop well. 

I also buy jute from the villagers. I purchased 
some 5,000 maunds of mettee for Mr. David ; I 
^rchased it at lie. 1-8 per maund, and eold it for 
J^. 1-10. We use the leaves of both mettee and 
white jute as a pot-herb. The mettee leaves are 
far more tasty than the dkaleshur. Mr. David^s 
Baboo purchased last season about 25,000 maunds 
of mettee pdt from our village and from the 
neighbouring villages. I steep jute in a lagoon of 
the Brahmaputta, and keep it there for 12 to 14 
days ; I then hold the plant iu my left band and 
peel off the bark or fibre by the righ't hand. Two 
days' drying is quite enough for tlie jute. If the 
beechas attack the plants, the fibre gets speck yv^ 
I steep the plants as eopn as I out th^. In 
this way I get good fibre. I peel off the fibre 
from the root^-end. Jute is an exhausting crop, 
and unless we manure the land well, it will not 
produce good crops for two years successively. 
People therefore generally try to get new land 
annually, and never cultivate jute on the same 
ground for more than two or three years succes- 
sively.* ^ 


No. 55. — Hosein Shbik {of Beroe),^Mmensmg, 
Uh May 1873. 

• ^ . * 

I am a cultivator by profession. My tenure 

consists of 14 kanis of land, upon which I grow 
ads and amun rice, jute, sursoo, and kuUi, I grow 
jute, sursoo, and kulai on one and the same land. 
A portion near my homestead is manured with 
cow-dung. The parcel that lies at some distance 
is not BO manured, fow I cannot afford to carry 
the manure so far frouiA’oine. 1 do not work on 
the fioids myself, but my brother and my servants 
do. I grew jute on two kanis of land last year, 
and got 8 maunds of mettee and dhaleshur p&t, 
I grew half of the one and half of the other on 
these two kgsiis, 1 let half a kani in bhag, «>., the 
man who had the bhag, had the growing of the crop, 
and he gave me half the produce* I ,Bold mettee 
pdt at Re. 1-1 per maund at Dutt's Bazar tea 
fareaL The white jute was sold iAthe same 
way at Re, 1-10 maund. In Vaisdkh^ after a 
shower of rain, wo sow the jute seedo and cut the 
plants in Bh^ra. The reaping is commenced 
when the plants are in flower; that is, the proper 
time for catting, in as much as the fibre obtained 
from such plants is generally very fine. I stack 
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the plairts on tbi9 fields for two or three days for 
the purpose of hardening the fibre. 1 steep . the 
jute, in my .own tank lor 10 op 12 days, when I 
peel off th« bark from the rout-end, I grow jute on 
high doae land, which isjised in growing ads xioe. 
The cost of cultivation per hmi is as follows 

JR«, A. P. 

Eight ploughings or sixteen ^ 
ploughs, including ladder 
once after ea^ plough ... 4> 0 0 

Three harrows 0 12 0 

Three weedings— 

First weeding, 16 men ... 3 0 0 

Second „ 10 „ ... 1 H 0 

Third „ 8 1 « 0 

Picking and pulling out 
weak plants, 6 men ... 12 0 

Cutting, 8 men 18 0 

Removing to tank, 4 men... 0 12 0 
Separating the fibre, 6 men 1 2 o 
Brying and tying, 3 men 0 9 0 

Rent ... 0 12 2 


Total ... 16 15 2 


Last year the crop entailed a loss on me. 1 have 
sown jute seed^ on about a hani of land this season. 
1 employ laborers both by the year and by the 
*}«jonth, I do not grow jote under advances. I 
have JBs cultivation. The meii attend to both 
crops. 1 sow sarsoo on jute lands. 1 have been 
cultivating jute these 3 years, and have been 
growing the crop all along on one and the same 
land. Jute is an exhausting crop. I manure the 
jute land in Vaisdkha. I have seen jute grow on 
low lands, but the water which naturally accumu- 
lates there has to be drained off. There is no 
specif rate of rent ^or jute lands. The aik land 
rate is the rate as regards the jute lands. It does 
not pay to grow jute, now the market has gone 
down so much ; I have therefore reduced the culti- 
vation. My neighbours are doing the same. The 
heeoha^ dwtroy the plants when the weather is 
cloudy, but uot rainy. 


No. 66,— Sheik Manoollah [of Chur Bimnath* 
i/ywmwy, bih May 1873. 

1 am a cultivator, and cultivate 20 kanis of 
land with jJaddy,jutc{ and mustard. Last 
season I grew the nalia (jute) crop on 6 kanis of 
land and got 29 maunds of dhakshur fibre, which 
1 have sold at Re. 1-2 and Re. 1-8 the maund, partly 
to itinerant traders and partly to the fureahs in 
the hdt* In the month of K^rtika I was offered 
Rs. 2 the maund, but I would not sell it then in 
expectation of a higher price. 1 was disappointed, 
for the market fell and the price went down. I 
grow jute/on ckur land, which I annually manure 
for that ^.drop. It is not necessary to manure the 
land destined for eds dhan. I grow what is called 
here ads pdf* I sow the seeds in Vaisdkha, and 
cut in Aswjna when the plants aru in flower. My 
other occupations, however, do not allow me to 
finish the cutting in that month. 1 reap a portion 


of the crop in Kdrtika, and then the plants run io 
seed. The fibre is finer and whiter if the plants 
are cut when m flower. It is coarse and greyish if 
cut when in seed. I steep the plants in the water 
of the Brahmaputra. The fibre of plants cut in 
flower separates in iO or 12 days, that of plants 
reaped in seed after 17 or 18 days' steeping* 
Stagnant water rots the plants quicker than 
running and clear water. I have sown for the 
coming season on three kanis of land. I would 
have i^rowu ftaiia on five kanis, but the landlord 
stood in the way, and demanded enhanced rent. 
As a rule I do not grow jute on one and«the same 
land year after year. lute being an exhausting 
crop, 1 try to get new lands yearly, and come back 
to the old land every second or third year. 

I and my family work on the fields, and very 
seldom do 1 employ hired labor. It costs me 
about Rs. 9 to grow a crop of jute on a kani of 
land. The following are the details 

Rs. A. F. 


Rent of one kaai of land 0 8 0 

Ten ploughings and passing 

the ladder ...t 2 8 0 

Two harrows 0 8 0 

Two weedings (once the grass is 
weeded and at another time bad 
plants are palled up), 16 men... 2 0 0 
Cutting and removing, 10 men ... 1 14 0 

Separating fibre, 9 men 1 H 0 

Brying and tying, 4 men ... 0 12 0 

Total ... 9 IS 0 


Sometimes I employ hired labor and each man 
costs me 3 annas per day. 1 stack the plants in 
the field for a day or two. The exposure brings 
on the decomposition sooner. 1 separate the 
fibre by peeling it off from the root-end. In 
other years 1 made something out of the m/ia 
crop, but not so last s^iuson. I grow mustard in 
winter ou the jute land. Jute has been a profitable 
crop except last season. I cultivated jute on four 
kanis of land in 1278, and sold the fibre for Rs. 
72; the yield was 24 maunds. In my village 
the ryots will ciritivate less jute than last year. 
No mesia or mettee pAt is grown in ray village. 
In the mouth of Jyaishthd and Asbadha, if no rain 
falls, a kind of insect called heecha eats up the 
youug shoots and leaves, and to some extent 
destroys the trees. Pall of rain remedies this evil. 
Flat dofls land is the best soil for jute. Too, much 
rain stants the growth of jute, moderate showers 
and sunshine help its growth. It is easier to 
plough the doas ckur lauds than the kari lauds. 


No. 57.— Mahomed Jan {qf Kwrirt^gunge), '-*•>* 
Mymensing, 3th May 1873, 

I have been in the jute trade for 35 years in 
Kurimgunge. The exports from this place were 
about 69,000 maunds ; more would he sold, but 
the river Nursunder, on which the J)aaar is 
situated, closes up in November. The jute is then 
taken to a village, called Riyla, which stands on 
the same river lower down, where there is water 
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carriagfe all iba year round. Tbe prinoi^l villages 
which supp^ what ia called Kurimgunge jute are 
Nowgongi Sakooar Kusardeea> Panchoahonca, 
Doobrce> Goaldiggee> Hatkoliba» Cherang) Sing- 
pore^ Kagree, Simoolank, Koxnlochocki and others, 
within a radius of upwards of a day's jouroey, 
say 30 miles, and even from the western border of 
Sylhet. The are generally situated on 

the sides of the rivers Megna, jDbanoo, Nur- 
sunder, and Goraootta. Tbe jute is usually brought 
in boats cariying 50 to 100 mannds each by tbe 
fureahst who are themselves the boat-owners and 
mmjees* It is never bronght on carts or hackeries. 
The jute is not sold in the boats ; it is reipoved 
to our godowD. Tbe jute is brought in mrahs 
and latcheas. 1 buy the jute for Mr. David of 
Dacca, and Baboos Shuntaram Shaha and Bhurut 
Shaba, who live at Shahar, in the sub-division* of 
Manickgunge, zillah Dacca. These last-named 
take the jute direct to Calcutta. Afterwards their 
agents make it up into drums. The cost from 
Kurimgunge to Calcutta is Hs. 35 to Bs. 50 per 100 
maunds. 1 also sell to itinerant, traders. The 
Nursunder dries up in t^o or three places; a 
length of about two miles is dried up near Xurim- 
gunge and at other places also. It would be of 
advantage were the river opened out; it would 
require three to four feet to float tbe boats. 

From Kajla the jute goes wd the Nursunder into 
the Dhunno river. Tbe same description of jute 
oes from Kajla as from Kurimgunge, and pro- 
ably about 22,000 maunds. Even after the river 
is closed at Kurimgunge small quantities come in 
on hdt days, which is brought by the natives in 
small boats. (Kurimgunge is much larger than 
Kajla, it is distant from that place six miles.) 

The reason why the jute from this part is so 
good is that there is a large amount of ohur laud, 
and fresh soil can be chosen. They also have 
plenty of river water in which to steep their jute. 
This jute is grown on low flat land which is 
annualfy submerged. Mustard and winter crops 
grow in the higher lands; on the low-lands 
nothing grows but jute, lu August this land is 
submerged. As tbe water rises they cut the jute 
which is then io . flower. If tbe water rises too 
early the jute is spoilt, as it gets a bad color, and 
pots shoot out up to the distance the water 
reaches it. It is then very inferior, but it is not 
abandoned. I have never known tbe floods so 
high as to entirely destroy the jute. 

There are two kinds of pdt^bam and dholonto, 
both are white jute. The latter variety runs into 
seed sooner than tbe former, ie., in the beginning 
of August ; one kind is as good as another. MeUee 
is not grown here ; mesta to a small extent, and 
is mixed with jute. A corner of the fleld is left 
for seed) t.e., the highef land, which is not hkely 
to be submerged. We leave the smaller plants 
for s^ed, and after picking, we steep the plant 
and produce a low kind of jute. I do not think 
Kurimgunge jute is deteriorating. 

The price of this year for the best jute was 
Bs. and fpr the worst Be. 1-8. Last year it 
was 3-8. The, quality of this year was not 
inferior, but tbe market last year was so active 
that all kinds sold. The year before it sold at 


Bs. 4. All lest season's jute has* been stfld, what 
little domes in is being used for home consumption. 
The seed is already sown, and tbe plants are about 
a foot and a half high. 1 hear the cultivation will 
be less this year. Thejow prices have damped 
thf ardour of the growers. Had the high price 
continued, more land would kave been cultivated. 
There are la^e tracts of land, simply jungle, 
which would oo well for jute. This jungle con- 
sists principally of reeds and bnlrnshes. I^t year 
was the largest cultivation *I have ever known. 
On the higher landi^l know manure is put, but on. 
the flooded lands none is needed. I make no 
advanees. 1 take none. Some gunny bags are 
made at Gorodea by the class of people called 
kcpalies, and these are brought to Kurimgunge for 
sale. Each bag is sold at 3 to annas ; they 
are bought by the ryots, &o,, for keeping paddy ; 
«they are made of the best jute. It is more profit- 
able to sell bags than raw jute. About a seer to 
a seer and a half go to a bag large enough to hold 
one and a half maund. One man can prepare the 
thread and make a hag in three hours ; men and 
women manufacture them. The kopalis have no 
other trade, and no other class here makes them 
in this part. 

If prices rise, the cultivation, I am sure, would 
increase. For the past ten or twblve years the 
increased cultivation has been very marked. 
There are roads in certain places, but there are# 
no carts or pack-bullocks. I get a commiksioD of 
Rb. 2-7 per hundred maunds from Mr. David and 
the Shahas, and from the itinerant trader half an 
anna a maund, or Ks. .3-2 per 100 maunds. I 
charge less to my large and regular customers; 
they bring cash. " I get no other remuneration. 

No. 58.— Kolundbb Khan (of Boira^Gopdl- 
* gunge) ^ — Mgmenmg^ 14h May 1873. 

My holding is 8 erra/w (15 ootahs=l arruA) ; 
of which I grew jute on one arrah last season 
and got 13 maunus of jute, which I sold partly 
to the itinerant traders, who yearly qome here 
from Shabar and Serajgunge, and partly to tbe 
bepariei here for Re. 1-10 the maund all round. 

I grew white*jute; we, in this part of the district, 
call it tbe nalia crop. 1 grow jute on chur land, 
which is not flooded from year to year. I do not 
manure the land. I do not grow jute for two 
consecutive years on the jame land— jute being an 
exhausting crop. I se^dt new laifd and ooiUe back 
to the old land two or three years after. 1 shall sow 
ais rice on the land which grew jute last season. 
The land upon which the jute seeds are being 
sown during the present ’season, mustard will be 
grown in winter. I intend to grow jute this year 
on one arrah of land. It is probable that ryot<; 
will reduce the cultivation this year, the prices 
they received last year for their jute, were low. 
We commence tilling the land destine^or jute in 
the month of Aughran, the land is ^dougbed 
twice. If it is land that will grow mnstard well, 
it is ploughed up 10 to 15 times, and io the latter 
part of tbe bonth sursoo is Sown. Some people 
sow in the beginning of tbe montk. In the 
month of Fjilguna the mus-tard is cut. From 



tlttt time to the time of sowing jute seeds the 
land is ploughed up ten times» end if neoesssry 
as m,oob ss 1$ times. In the month of Vaisikha 
after a fall of rain^ f. e,, when the ground is moists 
I sow on a clear day seeds broadcast; each arruh 
takes four to sis seers. On that very day the pioi 
or ladder is passed oi^ the ground, and a win crnst 
of earth oovers the seeds. In eight or ten days 
the seeds germinate ; when the pladls are seven to 
nine inches high the harrow is passed in order to 
break the clods of eirth ; when the jute plants are 
,one cubit high or little more ^he grass is weeded 
by the hand. We do not, ae^ a rule, weed out the 
grass more than once, but if grass grows again 
the process is repeated ; the harrow is passed 
twice or thrice ; four days after the first harrowing 
the second barrowing takes place, and some 
times a few days after the third harrowing is done. 
After the fall of rain a kind of thick cream deposits, 
itself on the land, and the harrow is passed on in 
order to remove this ; when the plants are two and 
a half hands high, if they are pretty tliick, the weak 
and ill-grown plants are pulled up and thrown 
away. In the month of Srdvana or Bhadra, 
when the plants are in flower, 1 commence catting 
them. The fibre of the plants ouu in flower is 
finer than that of t^e plants out in seed, but the 
yield is not so large. A t the latter part of Bhadra 
andinAewina the plants run into seed. I cut 
some then ; I do this because I get more jute 
from these plants. If the yield of a plot of land 
be eight maunds when the plants are cut in flowers, 
the outturn, in case of the plants running to seed, 
will be 10 maunds. After cutting the plants the 
tops are lopped off, and the plants are tied into 
bundles and steeped. Those who can afford, steep 
the plants at once, those who cannot, keep the 
stalks for two days or so in the field. In my 
case the plants are stacked in the field for some 
two days. This is d^ne when we are particularly 
busy in looking after rice, chilli, and sugarcane, and 
consequently cannot get time to steep the jute at 
once, although we all know that steeping soon 
after cutting does good to the fibre. By„keeping 
in the fielils th^ plants are hardened, and do not 
rot soon. 

The fibre of thl^ plants out in flower, separates 
sooner than those in seed. The fibre is then peeled 
off by the hand from the tbick*end ; this fibre is 
washed in the same water in which it was steeped, 
or, if the water be very di^-ty, in clean water. It is 
then hung up on bambdo scaffoldings, and dried 
for two or three days,, and then tied op in skeins. 
I steep jute in a bkeel or tank or in a river where 
there is no stream. Jute does not rot in a 
running stream. In the ease of land upon which 
no winter crop is grown the land is ploughed twice 
in Aughran, four times in Pous, once in Mdgha, 
four timiss in Ffilguna, thrice in Chaitrg, and twice 
in Yaisdkha. The cost of Cultivation per arrak is 
Rs. 8 or 9. I do not plough myself^ nor is it 
done by &jij member of my family. I Kave servants 
employea by the year who work, Wc get here 
four ploughs to the rupee, sometimes three. The 
wages of labor are from three to five sfnnas per day 
igcTudiug fbod; I have my own ploughs and 
bullocks. The seed-pods of the jutej grow are 


g^t 3 fbiilar> stem is white not reddish ; I keep 
se^s of any plants I like. Those of email and 
those of large plants are preserved by me for neat 
year. I di^ the seed-pods for six or seven days ere 
storing them. Reeds are not sold here, so I cannot 
tell their price* Both rain and sunshine are neces- 
sary for the growth of jute plants; too much ram 
stunts their growth, and they turn out red ; too 
much heat also stunts their growth and nearly 
kills them. Beecka, a kind of insecti attacks the 
jute plants and eats up the leaves and young 
shoots, whewby the plants are damaged a good 
deal. They appear in the month of Sr&vfma and 
Bhadra when there is no rain. Too long steep- 
ing weakens the fibre and spoils the color; 
under-steeping causes runners and bark to stick 
to the fibre. Last year jute grown by me gave me 
a profit of only Rs. 6 or Rs. 6. I also buy jute and 
sell it to the mahcf^uns on my own acoount Last 
season I purchased 800 maunds of jute at prices 
varying from He. 1-4 to Es. 2 the maund. I bought 
sada pdi and sold it at various rates up to Rs. 2. 
Last year’s trade of jute did not make me a loser, 
but I got no profit. The makajm^ who purchased 
from me, has sent the jute to Calcutta. Jute is 
sent from this place in native boat at a cost of 
Rs. 50 to Ks. 60 per 100 maUnd. I purchase jute 
for cash from the growers who bring it on 
their own heads to the hU. I borrow money from 
the mahajunSf and, if they want jute I give it to 
them at market rftes. I pay interest at Hs. 2 and 
Ks. 3 per cent, per month. I make no advances to 
the growers. About 40 to 50 thousand maunds of 
jute are imported to this place; all this is bought 
up by the mahajuns and sent to Calcutta, some- 
times all the way by native boats end at other 
times in bouts from this to Naraingunge and 
thence to Calcutta by steamer. All this jute is 
brought to this hdt for sale, and people bring them 
sometimes in small dlngm and sometimes on 
their heads. We do not buy jute from the fureahs. 
There are some fifteen hparieti like myself at this 
place. Metlee and mesta are also brought up here 
sometimes. Jute comes from villages lying at a 
distance of three to four hours’ journey, Meiiee 
grows on low lands, as also mesta ; meltce fibre is 
reddish; Mda^wU is liner and in greater demand 
than mettee or media ; media is brought to this 
market separately ; me/iee was brought last year 
in very small quantities at Re. 1 and Re. 1-4 the 
maund ; media was bought and sob) at the price 
of the white jute ; we mix up media in jute and 
sell ; we get very little media here. Last season^s 
cultivation of jute was larger than that of any 
previous year. Small gunny bags capable of 
holding 1 maund and 10 pundonesai grain are 
made by kopalkd, and brought to the market for 
sale^Bome 50 bags are bi ought to every Hi for 
sale, and purchased for domestic use; they are 
not exported. Ounny-bags are made of all .kinds, 
of pat and media. I do not know the particulars 
about the manufacture of gunny-hags. 1 am not 
an aratdar; Ido notsell jute through aa maidw. 
ShumbooguDge, in this district, is the largest 
place for the purchase and sale of jute. The fibre 
is called by the people about h^Cre pdt or ttodhia. 
Jute fibre has of late b^n somewhat deteriorating, 



Ind the ctoeei nf this are went goed water in 
the neighboarhood of the cnltif^atorey and the 
increase of oultivaticm by ryots who cannot alTord 
to look after it well. The brought to this place 
ia not so good as that from Kurirngonge or even 
Backrabad; the fibre heie is rooty. I cannot 
explain the cause of black specks on the fibre; I 
ascribe this to the Jieechoi, Those parts will never 
rot where they deposit themselves ; they will torn 
out specky. 


No. 69.— Bwsnssna CHUCKERBrOT, Agent of 
Debendko Nath and Bbnodb Lal Suaha (of 
Shmhoogunge) ^ — Myrnneing^ M Mag 1873. 

We do business nt Shumboogunge in the district, 
of Mymensing. We deal in jute. Wc purchase 
jute and send to our firm at Calcutta where onr 
agents soli it to the shippers. I am iu the service 
of my employers for 20 years, and before that time 
my principals have been doing the jute business. 
Annually we buy and send the Presidency 16 
to 25;D00 rnaimds of jute. Last year I purchased 
about 22,000 of raaun(k*at prices varying from 
Ee. L8 to Ra. 2*12 the rnaund ; we, as a rule, 
purchased good white jute; the red and dark 
colored jute^ wlu<5h is the inferior kind was .also 
bought, but in small quantities. I do not buy 
meitee or mesta pat, 1 buy from the grower or 
from the/ma/i who purchases it from the grower 
on market days. The fnreah at first make a 
contract with us on sample for the supply of 10 
to 800 maunds of fibre at fixed prices ; tthey 
gradually bring the jute to us. The/4r<?a4< take 
an advance from us at the time they make the 
contract ; we do not charge any interest,; we buy 
at the rate fixed at the time of contract. Should 
he fail to fulfil his contract, he is made to give 
back the money with interest at lialf or one anna 
to the rupee per nien.«em. It also happens that 
in case of the/«m^« not being able to supply to 
the makajum the quantity for which advances 
arc made, the party making the advance recovers 
the money advanced with the profit he would have 
made had he been supplied with it. When we 
buy from the ryots or growers themselves we do 
so at hats. The ryots do not, as a rule, bring the 
entire yield of their crop in one hat; they bring j 
iu email quantities from half maund to one and a 
half maund every hd '. ; we pay ti>cm cash, where- 
with they purchase oil, salt, fish, &e. Annually 
I and other firms purchase at bhuniboogunge 
1,50,000 to 1,76,000 maunds of jute ; we send a 
portion of this to Scrajgunge, a quantity to 
Naraingunge, and a quantity to Calcutta ; we send 
jute in native boats to Naraingunge and Shuin- 
’boogunge, and sometimes to Calcutta; but tfien- 
times our export goes in steamer from Naraiu- 
gunge. About 20,000 maunds go to Naraingunge 
and' as much to Serajgunge, the rest is forwarded 
to Calcutta. Some years we do not send any jute 
to Serajgunge* what little we sell at these two 
places we sell through aratdars. At Serujgunge 
we bava a branch firm of our own. During the 
rains we send jutehy the Brahmapxttra and Jamoona 
to Calcutta at FathOQiiaghatta ; during other 


seasons it is sent md Narainguiig^ ; the 
gunge route is the quickest. In these months 
theTBrahmaputra is not navigable for large boats, 
aud we have to send jute in small boats. It hosts 
from six to nine and annas in sefidiug a maund 

of jute to Calcutta, indei>endently of sundry other 
expqpses, such as cart-hire from Shumboogungeto ' 
khe river-side which is three to six pice the maund, 
&c. We generally ship out jute at Boeah, which 
is two hours' journey from Shumboogunge, and at 
Nuseerabad ; we make up the*drums here and send 
to Naraingunge, Serajgunge or Calcutta ; we^ 
assort the jute bcfTh'e ranking up the drums ; we* 
pay different rates for different kinds of jute. 
Sometimes the ryots bring wet jute, which we 
drybefore tying up. • I have observed that jute is 
gradually deteriorating, and this is owing to want 
of good water. J^ast season's jute was not so very 
good as that of 'the season before, Last season 
the import of jute was the largest ever knowj), 
and the cultivation was the largest also. People of 
Atteah and Cagmari come to Shumboogunge, put 
np with the araidars^ and buy jute from the 
funahs Ih rough the araidim. The aratdars charge 
two pice and an anna per maund as their com- 
mission; we ^0 not buy through the aratdan. 
Some 15 beparies like our firm deal in jute, and 
send it to the three places ' I hove mentioned. 
Jute comes to Shumboogunge from villages lying, 
within about a day's journey from our placed 
People bring jute on their heads and in boats. 
The import of the season before last may be 
estimated at 1,50,000 maunds. The weight by 
which jute is bought and sold is by the seer of 
84 tolas and 1 0 annus sicca ; we store jute in 
kutcha godowDs upon bam bop platforms. I have 
not got any quantity of Igst yeur's stock unsold, 
but oUier beparies have about 1,000 maunds yet 
unsuy. Some of the grower- have kept a portion 
of the yield of their respective jute crops in 
hopes of getting a better price. I cannot say 
wliat quantity has been so kept. The jute im- 
ported here is equal to Kurimgunge pdt which is 
brought here by funahs itr boats. The import 
is brisk here from the latter x>art 'of Bh&dra 
month to the end of Mdgba month; even now 
the people sell two to four maunds every hdt day. 


No. 60.— Sheik SnACKEulVlAHMOoD [of Jailkhanar 
Chur)i--Mgmeusing, Wh May 1873, 

I am a cuUivato^,and ow| a bolding of 8 
poorahsoi land, out^ which I grew jute on 22 
cotiahs last season. The yield was about 24 
maunds, which I have mostly sold for Re. 1-8, 
Re. 1-14, and Rs. 2 the maund. I have kept 
some fifteen seers of jute for home use. I grow 
the jute called pechinatia. The land on which I 
grew it was chur land which I manured with 
cow-dung supplied by my own coW-bouse. In 
this part of llie country, we do not tuy manure, 
and except cow-dung, no other kind^.of manure 
is used, l^'ith all this manuring, juth does not 
grow well on the same land for thrive consecutive 
years. Every third year we select new lands for 
jute, and grow ads rice on the old laud. My land 
is partly very good, and the portion well ploughed 





up pvusjSbre aUihe rate of lOmauuds ^Qxpoorah 
in the tot year, when no uoanure is ' needed* 
In cases of the hhffel or waste-land in the tot year, 
the shme lan^ even if well manured, Avill not 
yield more tSan 12 mainids. We commence 
tilling the land in Blflidra and Aswina< 

* Kartika, mustard is sown. In Milgha the mnsi^ard 
is . reaped, the land is then again ploughed 8 
or Id times, and the seeds spwn^n OUitra or 
Vaisfikha after a shower of rain^ This year, 
owing to the want of* rain, the sowings have been 
jate. In Bhadra, Aswina, and Kartika, and 
sometimes in Srdvana, the jut? is cut The lest 
time for cutting jute is when it is in flower, and 
we commence reaping at that time ; but having 
to attend to the aiU paddy crop, and to ’the 
preparation of the ground for the mustard, I 
cannot manage tp confine my attention to jute 
solely. I have therefore to cut some plant when 
in seed. The fibre which these plants yield is 
necessarily coarse, and it takes a longer time to 
steep. It is impracticable to steep jnte in running 
stream. It is difficult to keep the plants, and they 
take a very long time to rot. 1 steep the plants 
in the beds of river where there is no stream ; 
10 or 12 days are sufficient to yjt the plants 
out in flower, but^ it takes about 20 days to 
rot the plants wrlioii cut in seed. The fibre of 
plants cut in flowers is fine and silky, but is 
Jbeavier in yield when cut in seed. I tie up the 
plants in bundles, say of 80 or 100 in each 
bundle, and lay them in water, and place upon 
them tops ot jute plants with leaves, which I re- 
move ere steeping; upon these I place clods of 
earth. Some eight or nine days after, I commence 
examining the bundle then being steeped to find 
out whether they are (Jt for separation or not, and 
when fit, I peel off the fibre from the root-end, and 
then wash the fibre in the water where the plants 
had been steeped ; Hut if the water has been 
discolored, I wash it in fresh water, and then dry 
the fibre for a day or two, and lie up in hanks. 
1 sell jute generally at home; the fureahs come 
to buy it up. But if I want money for the 
market, I *take^a small quantity there and sell 
it to the depariei, who have houses in the place. 
The jute I grow is inferior to Shumboogunge ; 
the length of the fibre being 8 to 7 cubits. 
I have already sown jute seeds on ono-half poorah 
of land. In consequenoe of the drought I have 
not been able to break un virgin soil. I have, 
however, well m^ured land. One poorah 
requires about six seers of Seds. The weight by 
which jute is sold is of a seer of 84 tolahs 10 annas 
sicca weight. Bain and heat are necessary for the 
growth of jute. Too much rain stunts the growth 
of jute plants, and too much drought kills them. 
When ruins are badly wanted, the caterpillars 
called beeefm eat up the leaves and young shoots 
and damage*tbe plants. Too much steeping 
weakens the fibre ; under^steeping makes the fibre 
coarse and jrull of bark. A portion of jute laud 
belonging^o ipe is flooded during the monsoon, 
another portion is high land ; the latter grows 
better fibre. Accumulation of water at the root 
makes the fib^e full of root. One poorah of khed 
or virgin land produces 16 mauuds of jute. As a 


rule, I work myself in the land, and there is 
Hamoor m Jogul in qur part of the country 
(Gshia). I cannot tell the coat of dultivating a 
poorah of load, but the following details will 
give some idea of it. Ploughs are never hired in 
our place, each man has his own plough :-**«* 

Bs. A. P. 

Bight to ten ploughings, one 
' weeding, thrice harrowing 
^ and puumg up weak plants, 

-40 men ... 10 0 0 

Gutting^and removing.— 40 men 10 0 0 
Beparatingfibre,— aOmen ... 10 0 0 
Drying and tying up,— 8 men 2 0 0 
Bent ... ... ... 2 8 0 

Total ... 84 B 

^I scarcely incur these expenses, 1 and other 
me.mbers of my family do all the work ourselves. 
1 suffered a loss last season when I grew more 
jute than at any other time; I did not reduce the 
rice cultivation, I borrow money from the 

mahajuns and pay in jute at market prices. I pay 
interest at Bs. 2-4 p§r 100 per mensem. 

No. 61.— Mahomed Nod Hussein [of Jamalpore)^ 
'^Mymensing^ IGfA May 1873. 

I own a large tract of land, of which I culti- 
vated 10 beegahs with jute. I got 40 to 45 
maiinds of fibre ; I have sold all at Bs. 2 per 
maund, except what I kept for home conBornption. 
Next season I shall cultivate 7 or 8 beegahs. 
1 do not take advances; expenses of cultivatioa 
are a;i follows : — 

^ Bs. A. P. 

Fifteen ploughings, including harrowing ... 3 12 0 
Seed one seer ... ... ... 0 I 3 

Weeding* ... ... ... 1 8 0 

Cutting and steeping ... ... 1 H 0 

Total ... 6 13 8 

I cut jute when in flower; if cut when in seed, 
the fibre is bulky, heavy, and coarse. There are 
three kinds of jute — madadit pailaij and desi ; 
also mexta. The best kind is dm. The difference 
in the three kinds ia, desi gives white long fibre, 
seeds brownish red, the stalks green, seed-pod 
round; waf/Zm* fibre is of an earthy color, and 
shorter than desi, seeds same ; patlai fibre reddish, 
seeds same, 

I grow jute on both high and low-land; low- 
land gives the best quality of fibre. The former 
land I sow in Falguna, the latter in March. If 
land is manureil, I sow it year after year with 
jute, if not, I leave it fallow. The jute culti- 
vated on low land is called aswina** and on 
the high. land 6/mdooria,** In gathering of seed, 
I take it from no particular plants. Heavy rains, 
when the plants are very amall, cause jungle to 
spring up, which proves detrimental to the plants. 
There is still jute in the hands of the cultivators 
and mahffjuns. Alter cutting the plants, 1’ tie 
them in bundles and steep in water immediately. 

I steep in water without current ; this water is 
dirty. Sometimes I steep in a qreekof ^e river ; 
this last water gives the best jute^ Tto^knts 
cut in Ash&dha (June, ffnly] nesd steepiii||[ U % 7 
days, those cut later (duly, August) need 15 days. 



f be Aebidba jute is cut first. The fibre is etri|>^dd 
otf from the bottom. This past sensou a* ^uautity 
of jote Wfts abaudoued. There is a kind of hairy 
cat^pillar called which destroys jute 

by eating the leaves and bark j and when the 
bark is bitten, a black speck appears on the jute. 
We sell the jute we grow at times to the country 
traders, who go about the villages, and some- 
times the ryots take it to tho kdh ; sometimes I 
send my jute to Serujgunge direct in charge of 
boatmen. I ship to (brokers). I pay 

1)0 commission. The buyers pay it. The boatmen 
bring my money either in cash or in articles of 
trade. 1 do not think 1 get the fair market price. 
I send down at a time 50 or 60 roaunds in a boat 
at a cost of Rs. 5 or Rs. 6. I have never snffeied 
loss by the dishonesty of boatmen, but I have 
known my neighbours so to sufler. The weight, 
used is 8k tolahs 10 anuas to the seer, and 40 
seers to the maund. This is tho same weight as 
is used in Serajgunge. 


Ko. 62,— Bam Sookdah Sibkah (of^oohunholli)^-^ 
• Myntensingt IHth May 1878. 

I cultivated three of low land, which, at 
the height of the floods, is four feet under water. 
The yield was 29J inaunds. The storm bad 
levelled the plants, and besides, each laborer 
went home to look after his own affairii. One- 
lourth of the jute land was cultivated in partner- 
ship j tho remaining ihree-fbartlis 1 cultivated 
myself. Three-fourtiis paid yielded 7^ inauuds, 
the price whereof was lis. 16 at Rs. 2-2 •per 
maund. I cannot give the exact cost of jute 
cultivation alone, as I cultivated jute, and 
Daddy at the same time dtid with the same 
men, btit from inquiries, himkcd up by my own 
calculation, I stale as follows:— 

First measurement of land — 


18 Inches = 1 Hat, 

14 Hats = I Hal. 

(5 4 5 Nuls = 1 Paki. 

One paki of land must be ploughed 12 times. 

Rs. A. P. 

Expense of ploughing ... 3 0 0 

Weeding twice, 15 to 7 men ... 3 0 0 
Clearing away stunted trues, and 

a last weeding ... ... 18 0 

Cutting and steeping ... ... 2 8 0 

Washing and drying ... ... 3 0 0 

Seed ... ... ... ... 0 4 0 

Bent 10 0 


Total 14 4 0 


The average yield is eight to nine raaiinds per 
paki, I consider that the growers will, as a rule, 
understate their yield per beegab. A tolerably 
well-off ryot has from two to four yokes of oxen 
and one or two. ploughmen. The above cal- 
culation includes cost of hired labor, which any 
class of people ere obliged to employ. Those who 
cultivate themselves of course save more. I made 
Ks. 19- 1 2; by the two and a half paki which 1 
cultivated on the partnership principle, and by the 
three-fourths remaining 1 cannot say what I made. 
The most profl table is jute j the cost of paddy 
cuHivatiun petjou^' ia Rs. 7 to Rs, 3, and that of 
^ Es* 7 to Rs. 8. The outturn 1 cannot say. 


I ott^ the plant before it flowers. Th« flower 
jute, is best. The fibre of the plant, cut before 
it ts* in flower, is thin and weak. .The fiOrp of 
the seeding plants is stronger, and there is more 
woody substance at the butt. The very best time 
to ^ut is just as-the seccl-pods are growing after 
the flowers drop off, I calculate jute cut when 
in seed will weigh one-fourth more and fetch one- 
silrth less than' jute cut when in flower. Jute 
which has not been standing in water is cut and 
steeped at once. Jute which has been standing 
in water is stacked in bundles and kept to dry. 
for two days. It rols sooner. It takes from a 
week to a month to steep jute according to cir- 
cumstances, development of the tree, and 
the nature of the water. Stagnant water takes 
less time, and, if clean, makes the finest jute. 
Stagnant dirty water gives dirty color to the fibre. 


No. 63 . — Jebdn Dass Audurwalla [of Qmru 
pore)i — Goalpara^ 27id June 1873. 

1 am the agent of tho mahajuni firm of Jyth 
Mull Dhunraj, Omak at Gouripore, and have been 
so for the last .1 2 years. The firm deals in jute, 
piece-goods, brass, and bell-metal — ware, as well 
as buys and sells some 4 to 6,000 maunds 
of jute annually, half of which is purchased direct 
from the growers at the Gouripore where they ^ 
bring tlm jute for sale and half from shaokaH 
(shopkeepers). As a rule, we do not buy from' 
the paikars, and never through brokers. Our 
transactions are conducted in ready money. No 
advances are made to the growers, but some 
money is paid to the ihaokan a month or fifteen 
days before the day of purchase. The shopkeepers 
of Gouripore and of Protahgunge, which is about 
eight jpiies to the north-west of that place, sell 
jute to us, and our men go aad bring it thence* 
Daring the lust season we paid Ks. 2-8 to Ra. 3-1 
per maund of 8t tolahs and 10 annas to the seer, 
which is the standard weight in the district; 
the wcijrht in Calcutta being 80 tolahs to the 
soer. Tbe price during the present seust)n ranges 
from lis, 2-4 to B.s. 2-0 per maund. 

About one-eighth of last season’s produce still 
remains unsold with the inahaj-mu and paikany but 
none of it is in the hands of the actual growers. 
The wliite jiito is largely brought in, and com- 
mands a better price in the market than the red- 
tinged fibre. Our is largely exported in 
hanks of 2 J seers oaclrto the mart at Serajgunge, 
where it goes by tho name of the Gouripore pdL 
The jute, of which we occasionally forward small 
quantities to Calcutta, b made up into drums of 
about one maund each, which costs us from 
Rs. 4-8 to Ra. 5 per 100 (Irums. The jute brought 
for sale by thii growers is in hanks, , In the 
month of Kartika and in the middle hi Aughran 
it is brought by them in a wet state, which tends 
to discolor the fibre. \ 

Steamers take jute from this place^ to\Calcutta 
at a charge of 9 unnas to 12 annas a maund, 
according to the season ; but 1 understand that 
the rates have now been reduced to H annas per 
maund. It costs us, besides, an anna the maund 



for dinfff hire to»convey the jafe to the steamer, 
the distanoe of our place of business from 
beinjf about three miles daring the rains, hud 
about eight miles daring other months, ,1a 
Oaloutta m pay ah anpa to Eve pice for 
, the Jute |to the godowusjVnd tie 

* ai mp^ee dpon eVerjr^ W wortlr i^ jhte^<4^ 

h^nyay of eomh^isefop? 

has been on. the iacrease for the Jaet seven yeans 
©ri^. ^eGouripofe jute iegec^i but that of 
.^anlhripara is better. A J^ge portion of the 
former is free froth wood ana bark, of a good 
color, and is of a length of frotn four to ek 
cubits. At 8erojgUttge also we pay a rupee for 
every lOO rupees' worth of JUte sold. The sales 
are eEeoted through our own countrymen end never 
through the The price is paid to us in 

Serajgunge twenty days after the jute is weighed, ^ 
but in about ten days at Calcutta, where, however 
there is no fixed time for payment as at Seraj- 
gunge, Jute is brought in larger quantities now 
than in former years, but the quality of the fibre 
is deteriorating in many places. The growers, 
who are aware of this deterioration, attribute it 
to scanty rainfall, and cansequ i, tly, to insufficiency 
of water in which to steep and wash the jute. 

Itinerant traders, locally called bhasanh beparU^ 
come here from Serajgunge annually in the months 

• of Aughran, Pous, and Mdgha, and buy jute from 

the makajms and paikau. Their purchases are 
made for ready-money. No European firm makes 
purchases here. There are three osml firms here 
.dealing in jute, Geramari, PrutabgunL^c, Shcdye 
Kuteherry, Hasdewa and Dhoobree send jute to 
this mart. Last season the G^uripore traders 
bought some 40, 000 maunds of jute, but in the 
previous season the quantity was 7,000 or 8,000 | 
luaunds leas. I 

No boats are obtainable here. Jute is sent [ 
down to Serajgunye in Bengali boats which ] 
come up thence. It costs ut. from Ks. 25 to | 
Re. 80 for 100 maunds of jute sent down to Seraj- | 
gunge. As a rule, lOU maunds of j\jte vveighed j 
and shipped to Serajiyunge is generally reported 
to be found three or four maunds short there. No 
such deficiencies* in the shipments are, however, 
heard of from Calcntla. Jute boats are nut 
insured. 

New jute comes into market in Kartika, and 
the trade, which is brisk in Aughran ami^Pous, 
begins to decline in M4gllL 

Up to Bilashipara in Goklparo, ' which is about 
two miles to the east of this place, jute is, to my 
certain knowledge, grown. 1 have no knowledge 
of the notth wide; but Thear that the cultivation 
of the plant is carried on as far as Backsherhat. 

No. 64 .-- Bsboo PaoTAP Chunder Burooa, Rot 

Bahadoor, Zbmindar fb/ GouriporeJj — Goa/-’! 

para, zid June 1873. 

In this pai^ of the country jute turns out of a 
bad quality, if the processes (1) of. sowing, (2) 
cuttintr, (3) •separating, and otherwise preparing 
the fibre, are not carried out in proper time* 


Continued rain and continued drought are 
equally unfavorable to sowing. If sc wn iu die* 
regard of the weafoer, the seeds are sure either to 
rot^ or to 1« burnt up. In the early part of the 
gionth of Vaisikbsij during the pteeont seasoUi 
:itoe was coutinU(}^ for adys; and the 
ground, which had been previously ploughed up 
and otherwise prepared for cuUdvation, got caked 
end had to be re*plDttgh6d before the aecd could be 
sown. The drought tbdo folbwed ; and the young 
plants began to look unhealthy and gradually 
drooped. The Vaisikha Sowings in this part of 
the country havf» been nearly destroyed ; and bai!^ 
and drought intensified the damage caused by the 
previous excessive rainfall. 

A aunny day after a copious shower of rain k 
the best time for sowing the jute seed, 

•Under fa vora))lti circumstances, the plants should 
be cut just when the pods are ranning to seed. 
Haste and tardiness iu cutting alihe injuriously 
affect the quality and value of the fibre. If the 
plants are cut too early, that is, before the seed- 
pods begin to, appear, either on account of the 
eagerness of the grower to be first in the market 
or the occurrence of fiuods, the fibre may be good 
to look at, but it is weak and weighs light. 
When the cutting is delayed, the fibre is coarse. 

To obtain good fibre, the plants should not only 
be cut in time, but the stalks should be steeped in 
gcjd water, where they should be kept neither for 
too short a lime nor too long. Where good water 
is not avaiiiiljlo, and dirty water is used for steep* 
ing in, the jute produced is muddy-colored. Such 
parts of the stalks as float above the surface of the 
water do not rot wt ll ; and the result of ibis 
partial steeping is that the fibre is overspread with 
runuersv WImui, from some; causj or other, and 
sometimes perhaps in ex])eetation of a sunny day, 
the grower does not prepare the fibre iu time, the 
stalks are necessarily over-steeped. If, besides, the 
fibre is dressed on a wet day and exposed for dry- 
ing in a place not protected from the rains, the 
jute turns out of a rcddihb color. The hailstorm, 
as has been the case this year, causes considerable 
damage by altogelljer breaking the plants. Weed- 
ing is an important process in the cultivation of 
jute. Grass must be well weeded out or the plants 
will not thrive. Jute cultivation and trade have 
been on the increase for some years past; but 
owing to the low prices of the last season, the area 
of cultivation has been narrowed during this year. 

No. 65. — Sdoar Nysho (of Teamari), — Qoa^ara, 
M June 1873. 

I hold a tenure of two and a half beegahs of 
land. 

W'ithin the last seven "or eight years the people 
in our part of the district have taken to the 
cultivation of jute on a large scale. For the last 
seven years I have been growing it for sale. 
Before that time small quantities of it were raised 
by us for local consumption. 

Last vear I oultiv.ated two decree of l^pd with 
jute, and I obtained five and a half maunds of 
fibre. Had 1 not fallen ill at the time when the 
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jlield nettled weeding, and had this very neoW8at*y 
j)rocess itot hem neglected, the yield of the, £bre 
would h n ve been a^ut eeven maunds^ jute 
I prepar ed had ^rahnere and waa^of a had OWj 
and I li 4 td sell jt fch: Re; 14 : 

itiuerai u trader, who came up. 

There no good water ' neat liiy house, 

and I ( Ottldnot make u«fi inf 
as strejim water is knpWni. hot. j6o, rot the j^lants' 
quickly onough*., I hed thel^^^ i& steep ;^«m ia 
a shallmv pond. :£F 6 h 9 ^ -tbii :ma4dy >Marof the 
fibre and the runhers . qd it. Tlie g0(4 mlity of . 
fibre prepared is our vitla^ was sold at !2-12 
to S, and the mdium quality at Re. % ]^Qt maund. 
No brokers are eroployM in our transactions. As 
a rule we sell jute, not to tbe patihurii wbo weigh 
it unfairly, but to itinerant traders and mahajnm. 

During tb^ pr^ont ; season I have raised jute 
on two and a hmMes of land, which 1 sowed in 
Yaisdkha. Tlie plants ere now a foot and a half 
high ; but the bail-storm of about fifteen days ago 
has broken libe tops of the plants, which I fear 
will not thrive. 1 sow jute on high <foa«land near 
iny homestead. It grows better ‘on doas land 
than on medial soil. I i!ianure the land with, 
eowdung in Kartika, Aoghran, and ?ous, and 
begin ploughing it in Magha. This land has to 
be ploughed and to bo passed under the ladder 
ten or twelve times between Magha and Vaisdkha, 
in v;hich last njonth, after a shower of rain, the 
seeds are sown broadcast. On the day of sowing 
the ladder is again drawn over the land, in order 
that the seeds may be covered over with earth. If 
rain falls soon after, the seeds do not germinate, 
and we have again to break up the ground, which 
gets caked, and to resow. But, if sunshine follows 
the sowing, the seeds germinate in three days, 
and the licld has to be weeded in from tjiteeu to 
twenty-five days thereafter. When the plants are 
a foot and a half high, the ill-grown plants are 
plucked out and thrown away, in order that the 
field may be thinned and the prornisSing plants 
allowed sufficient space U» grow well. A space of 
from five to sis: inches is necessary for each plant. 

1 weed onoe ; but two weedings are better. I cut 
the plants in Bhadra and Aswina, when the pods 
are running to seed. The stalks, which are made 
up into bundles (each for one inau to carry), are 
then thrown into water, into which they are sunk 
by the weight of the tops of the jute plants, cut 
off from the stalks and of other jungly plants, 
which are placed on the bundleb. In from fifteen 
to twenty-five days tbe stalks begin to rot. The 
color of the jute depends entirely upon the water 
in which it is steeped. In a large sheet of water, 
such as a branch of a river without a stream, the 
jute acquires a fine color. If unavoidal)lc, the 
stalks, afbor the water Jias been squeezed out of 
them, are converted into fibre even on a rainy 
day. But the jute is then madcf up into hanks 
and kept back till a dry day, when it is exposed 
to the action of tbe sun. The fibre is separated 
from the thick end of the stalks by repeated jerks 
in water. It is then washed in the same water, 
in whichjt has been' steeped and afterwards dried 
for three days. Overstseping ’ spoils the fibre, 
destroying both its color and strength. Under- 


steeping makes the fibre woody I grow bitter 
^4^, which produces .thO white jute. Wc do not 
grqw % red jute. There is another kind of jute, 
e&lhd Mmmto. The bittei^j^^' yields a shorter 
fibre than the hmmto pM. I set apart a corner 
of the field for seed. 1 cot the plants preserved 
forweed in Augbxati; The seeds are sufficiently 
drificT in from five to ten days $ the stalks are used 
^ fuel, Jinie wfilnot grow oh thfi! wn^latid 
.fnr ^0 years consC^tively. Both is rotated 
with ilute. .SoioQetimes ■ ■. (mostiord-seedj is 

pown in jute lands iq the cold weathel^, cut 
in Magha and FalguMU. 1 have my own ^ou^hs, * 
and 1 myself work on the jute fields. ' I also 
employ a servant to assist me. I cannot give the 
cost .of growing juteaon a4o»eof land. Alternate 
rain and sunshine favor the growth of the piantb, 

I which Are, however, stufited by drought. Baiiiy 
weather without sunshine gives a reddish color to 
•the stalks. The Aicha or 8hoapoeka (hair-catfer- 
pillar), when it attacks the plants, eats up their 
tops and leaves. There is no particular Season for 
its appeuranoe. 1 have seen it on the plants both 
in the rains .and in ^ry weather. Some years T 
have kept seers, and some years one maund oi 
fibre for home use. Gunny-bags are not made 
here. I do not grow jnie under advances. People 
sometimes carry jute to market, qjther on their 
shoulders or in hangm. This year jute will be 
cultivated to a less extent than in former years. 

1 cannot say how much less. There is m> special 
rate of rent for jute land 

No. 66 ,-- Bam Hurry Sircar ((/HaMm ), — 
Ooalparay M June 1678 . 

My holding fconsists of beef!, equal to 50 
beegahs. I cultivate 3 beeStahs with jute; and 
the ryots, to whom I let my I lud, also carry on 
t))e salbe euUivation. 1 rais^ .5 muunjis of jute 
last year, and sold it for Rs. per maund ; 1 have 
j sown the same extent of land this season, which, 
j from want of rain after Vaisjikha, has, however, 
been unfavorable to the crop. During such 
droughts worms eat up the plants, tbe ground 
dries up, and such of the plants, as are nor destroyed, 
are stunted. As I cultivate land myself, i\. 
costs me only for oil-cake, which 1 buy at <S annas 
a maund from the oil-mills. Besides this oil-cfike, 
of which I put about 3 muunds to a beegah, I also 
use cowdung as manure. I cultivate jute on 
high land, The highesj land, where water dues 
not lodge, is tbe best ^apted for this cultivation 
Tbe maund, I calculate by, is of K7 tolahe to the 
seer. I know of two kinds of jute, the red 
Hemuntg and tbe white^ Bdari. The Hemmtg 
is of better quality. Both kinds are sown at 
the same time ; but the //e/m first comes to matur- 
iiy. Wo cut heturi in Hhadra and Bmmnty 
in Aughrau. The set'ds of both are of film same 
^olor and shape, as ajbo the soed-pod^, which are 
globular. The fiowers of both are yellpwisb. I 
out the plant when in full fiower. The ijlaiit, if 
cut late, does not rot properly and* the fibre it 
yields is coarse ; I select new land for the cultiva- 
tion every year. If I fall back on the old land 
the second year, a double quantity of manure has 



to be used. The year after raising jute, I grow j 
early paddy ; jute, not paddy, exhausts the soil | 
and unfits it for the cultivation of jute, but not ^ 
for *other ofops.' Jute is not grown with hired 
labor. A man owning more land than he can | 
cultivate, lets out the ^surplus on the condition 
of an equal share in the profits—" Adiaree/^^ * 

After catting I steep jute in water at once, 
and Ipave it there for about eighT days. When 
eufiioiently steeped, I break the plant at about a 
foot from the root* end. 1 then dash the stalk 
in the water to rid it of tho wood, wash it in the 
* same water and dry the in the sun for two 
days. Over-steeping weakens the fibre and in- 
jures its color. If it is raining, when the plant 
is ready for dressing, I have to dry the .fibre 
under cover. The jute thus produced is not of a 
good color. I lop off the tops of the plants after 
reaping and these tops are placed on the bundles 
of stalks to sink them into the water. • Affcei^ | 
three or four days clods of earth are heaped upon 
these bundles to sink them still further. The 
speck on jute is caused by under-steeping. Fibre ^ 
dried under cover turns out^to be of a red color, j 
Grey color is produced by muddy water and by the j 
contact of the fibre with mud. Runners are the 
result of under-steeping. No jute was abandoned 
last year ; a ^all quantity of that yearns fibre 
has been left. Hailstones have destroyed some 
of the plants. Hailstorms generally come on 
annually in Vaisdkha and Jyaishtha. 

The fToochinga (cricket) by burro wing and the 
choaa pocka by eating the leaves, destroy jute. 

No. fi7. — Peeii Mahomed Mandal (of Damoo^ 
mara) f-^GoalparOj ^rd Jt^e 187J3. 

1 hold a tenure ofSO bees of laud at an annual 
rental of Rs. GO. I grew jute on only 3 donea ! 
last season and g(^ H maunds of fibre which I ! 
sold to traders from Seraj gunge in tlie month of j 
Magha for Rs. 2-3 per maund all round. In the j 
beginning of the season 1 got an offer of Rs. 3 j 
per maund, but 1 did not then sell in expectation I 
of a better price, but 1 was disappointed. '' Besides | 
the yield of my own crop, I had purchased 24 | 
maunds of fibre at Be. 2-8 a maund from the | 
growers to whom 1 had made advances in the ! 
month of Jyaishtha and Ashadha. I grew and ; 
bought desi dholapdt. The tillage of land for the ! 
cultivation of this jute commences in Aughran, ; 
and the seeds are sown m Chaitra or Vaisikha j 
after a shower of rain. \Jnlcss the ground is I 
moistened by rain the seeds cannot be sown, and | 
if sown, do not germinate freely, the seeds being I 
eaten by woochm^a pocjca. The land sown with , 
jute is once ur twice weeded, and the plants are 
thinned and cut in Aswina aud Kartika, when 
the seed-pods have appeared but not ripened. It 
is bad to out the plant when in ffiiwer, as the fibre 
becomes v^ak. If out whi^n the seeds are ripe the. 
fibre get| coarse. After cutting tlie stalks are 
made up into bundles and at once steeped in water 
for 12 to 14 days. The tops cut off from the 
plants as well as jungly plants and (lode of earth 
are plact-d on the bundles to maka them sink well 
in the water. The fibre is separated by breaking 


the plant a cubit above the root end and ridding 
-it of wood and bark by shakes and jerks on the 
water. This year too I have sown on 8 dones ; 
but the drought has already done mischief to the 
young plants, which have been dried up a good 
deal. 1 grow jute on hmda and ehur lands. 
These ckurs have been formed some 60 years. 

It is now a mixture of sand and clay ; I 
manure the land with cow-dung. People here do 
not use oil-cake. The Fdt which we grow is 
called in commerce Singmari Fdt, The jute grown 
by me and* by others in my village is taken by 
the traders to Serajgunge. I sell by the seer 
of 84tolab8and 10 annas. I steep jute in one of 
the creeks of the Bramhapootra. In our part of 
the district all men steep in still river water, 
hence the good color of our jute. In my land, 
which is chur land, paddy does not grow well. The 
rent per done or bees is Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 annualiy. 
I work with hired labor ; but I cannot tell the 
cost of cultivating a done of land with jute. It 
may be Rs. 10 or 15. We do not grow jute 
under advances, 1 keep 2 or S maunds of jute for 
home consumption,* I have cattle and buffaloes. 
The seed-pods of the kind of jute we grow are 
roundish, I have not seen red jute plants. I grow 
Betari jute. Tho jute land cultivated by me is 
not flooded yearly. We sow jute on the same 
land for two years running, but not more. Aus 
paddy grows on jute land in tho year in which 
jute is not sown ; jute does not exhaust the soil as 
regards the paddy crops. It weakens the soil as 
far as its own growth is concerned ; "aieba^^ some 
years eats up the leaves of the jute plants. Woo^ 
chinga out^ the root and a kind of black insect 
cuts the top of young plants. Drought brings on 
all these insects. We do not, as a rule, keep the 
best plants lor seeds. Half a seer of seeds is enough 
for a done of land. When seeds are purchased we 
put a small quantity on moist ground to see if they 
germinate or not before sowing the whole. Churs 
formed 10 or 15 years may grow a jute crop. 
The cultivation of jute this year will be about 4 
annas less. Jute cultivation has been carried on 
in our part of the pergunnah for the last 6 or 6 
years. In the season before last I sold jute at 
Rs. 3, 4, and Rs. 4-12 per maund. Last year 
jute growers suffered loss. 


No. 68.— Madaroo Sheik (of Kushbeg Jamee- 
ra)f'^Goalpara, 4ih Junel873, 

1 am a cultivator aud grow jute ; last year 1 
raised about 15 maunds of jute on 5 donet of land, 
lu consequence of low prices, I have not yet sold 
the last season’s jute. I was offered Rs. 2-6 a 
maund, but 1 would not sell it at that price in 
expectation of higher figures, In the season before 
last I sold my jute at Hs. 4 a maund. Jute is 
called paUa ana all the people here grow it. It 
is white jute, the stalks and leaves of whioh are 
light green and the seed-pods globular. I have 
not seen any red stalked jute plant with elongated 
seed-pods. 1 have sown jute-seeds on 2| dmes this 
year. The onltivation this year wiR be fyom 8 to 
10 annas less than last year’s in oar part of the 
sub-division. The land on which I grow jute is 
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neithei too high nor too low, but such water 
oaouot aocumulate there. It is au admixture of 
clay and sand. I manure the laud destined for jute 
with oow*dang obtained from my cow-house in 
the months of Ohaitra and Vaisikha. The cow- 
dung of the year is stored up and used in the 
field in time. I cannot say how much manure is 
thrown or ought to be thrown. Manure is neces- 
sary for the growth of jute. Nobody boys manure 
here, but a few people who can afford it buy oil- 
cake and manure the jute land with it. Land, 
when manured with oil-cake does not need cow- 
dung. Cow-dung in my opinion is more efficacious 
as manure than oiUoake. Those who cannot get 
cow-dung buy oil-cake* 1 commence ploughing 
the jute land from the months of Aughran and 
Pous. The land is also passed under the plough 
and ladder twice every mouth till Chaitra pr 
Yaisakha, when after a good shower of rain the 
seeds are sown. The sowing cannot be done if 
the ground be not previously moistened with rain. 
The seeds are sown on a sunny day and the ladder 
is again passed to cover them op with earth. 
They gferminate in 8 or 4 Hays,* and when the 
plants are of a height of about 6 inches, the grass 
is weeded out with an iron weeding hook. At 
^ho same time the ill- grown plants are pulled up 
and thrown away. 

In the month of Bhadra and Aswina, when the 
seed-pods begin to appear, the plants are cut. If 
afterwards cut, the fibre turns out to be very 
harsh, but if l)eforc, the fibre weighs light and is 
weak. After cutting, the stalks are at once steep- 
ed in bundles upon which I place the tops of, the 
plants previously cut off, and 4 days 'after I head 
clods of earth upon the bundles. The tops with 
leaves are first placed in order to allow the leaves 
to dry in the sun and to fall upon the stalTcs under 
steeping and to rot them soon. The clods are 
then placed to keep the bundles below the surface 
of tlie water ; a sheet deep clear water is generally 
preferred. I steep jute in an arm of the river 
where there is no current. The steeping is finished 
in about 1 5 days if there is sunshine. In wet days 
it takes longer to rot. The fibre is separated from 
the end by jerks in the water. It is then washed 
in the same water, dried for two days and tied 
up in banks. 

If the fibre is separated on a rainy day and 
there is no sunshine to dry it, it gets reddish. 
The yield per done is 8 to 5 mau?)ds. Seeds, as a 
rule, are not bought and sold. A corner of the field 
is left uncut till Aughran for the seeds. It re- 
quires about a seer or a seer and a quarter of seeds 
for a dme of land. The seeds after separation from 
the pods are dried for 3 or 4 days and then stored 
up. Seeds are not steeped in water ere sowing. 
Jute exhausts the soil f^r a second crop. 1 raise 
jute on the same plot for two years running. On 
the third year I grow am paddy ; alter 2 years I 
go back to the old field, 1 do not sow mustard, 
but some people do on land destined for jute in 
the same ;pear. Oversteeping weakens the fibre, 
understeepitig makes the fibre woody. Alternate 
rain anj sunshine favor the growth of the jute 
plants. Rain alone makes the plant shoot out 
lateral branches, Excessive drought stunts its 


growth. BkKa insect eats up thq top and bark. 
Drought brings on the wmUnga insecte which 
out up the young plants at the root. Hail-storm 
damages the plants a good deal by 'breaking* the 
tops. The drought this year has damaged the 
early paddy plants much gnd the jute also, but not 
to the same extent* There has luckily been no 
hail- storm infeur part of the sub-division. The 
weight by wl^h jute is sold is 84 tolahs and 10 
annas the seer ; rmia and tofsha are not grown in 
our quarter. We do not grova j ute under advances. 
We sell jute to the pnikara (petty dealers) and 
local mahe^um. Traders also come from Seraj-* 
gunge to buy the fibre. Sometimes the buyers 
come to our bouses and make their purchases. At 
other times we carry jute to their places of busi- 
ness. The mahajms cart away the jute. This 
year I sowed jute early in Vaisdkha after the rains 
and the plants are now about 3 feet high. 

' Last season the price was low and the ryots did 
not make any profit and in some cases suffered 
a loss. The jute we grow hero goes by the name 
of dhoobree pdt. We grow good jute, but not so 
good as. what goes by the name of Kankripara jute. 
In our part of the sub-division the jute plants are 
looking healthy. 


Cost per dom 

• Rs. 

As. 

P, 

10 Plough ings 

... 5 

0 

0 

Weeding, &c 

... 2 

U 

0 

Cutting 

Separating 

... 1 

0 

0 

... 1 

8 

0 

Drying 

... 0 

8 

0 

Rent 

... 0 

3 

0 


Total ... 10 3 0 


> • 

I No. G9. — Hurronath Sircar and Anundo Mohun 
I OiiUNDKR, Eurbahs {o/ GQ8Ba’mgunge)i'~^Goal^ 
! pam^ ^th June 1873. 


Wc deal in jute. Either we buy it for cash or 
make advances to the ryots to cultivate it for us. 
When making the advances, whjch we do about 
this time, we sometimes fix the priee at which the 
jute is to be delivered. Otherwise we make the 
grower give us three to five seers in excess of the 
quantity sold for a rupee in the market. This year 
we are stipulating for a Jixed price of Bs. 1-8 to 
I-IO per maund. Thje system does not, as might 
be supposed, induce the ryot to grow inferior 
jute ; for, as they deal with us from year to year, 
it would not be to their^ interest to break faith 
with us. The weight by which our transactions 
i are regulated is a seer of 84 tolahs 10 annas ; 
but to the east, about Majparah, the standard 
weight is 80 tolahs to the seer. The* bill tribes 
towards Majparah being Hajougs, Rabks, Oaoharis 
I and Motch8}«have taken to jute cultiva^tion on a 
small scale since the last two or three years only. 
They grow really superfine jute, very bleanVthough 
not long, an.d bring small quantities of it on their 
backs for sale to the hdi.s of Hossaingunge, Sal- 
mara, Luckipore, Jhuonodar, ke. These men do 
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not cut^the plant at the root, but near the centre, 
M) iliat only the* finest portion of the fibvo is kept. 
Wi* Kell the jute here to itinerant traders and 
rarely send it to Serajgunge. The quantity of 
jute exported from Gosaaingunsro is 5,000 maunds 
of very fine quality, whbh \vc l»riug in on ponies, 
pack bullocks, or bangics, and occasionally^ f on 
hackery from a radius of six miles* (1 There are no 
jiucca roads and only one ddk road. ^ Wc sent our 
jute to Serajguiige for sale this year at a cost 
of Bs. 3-6 laid down there and sold it at 
Ks. 2-4 to 2-8. We prefer selling locally. Our 
‘iransactions average about 4t'00 and 400 maunds 
each. W'e would liave traded more largely, had 
prices been better. We also trade in salt, piece 
goods, &c. The cultivation this season will be 
from 4 to 6 annas less on both sides of the river. 
Borne ryots on the- east side of the river burnt 
their jute as fuel, being disgusted at the prices l 
ruling. A beegab of iiiui land well cultivated*! 
should yield 5 to 7 maunds. (An undo Mohiin * 
raises a small quantity of lire fibre himself.) 


No. 70. — Nksh — Oonlpaniy \ 

, 7(fi June 1873. ; 

i 

1 am an agricultural ryot and hold 1 0 heegahs 
of land at a yearly jumina of Ks. 13. La.st year 
1 grew jute on three heegahs of land. Tin’s year 
also 1 have cultivated three heeguiis with the same 
plant. 1 got 16 maunds of fibre last season and 
sold it to the mahajtm who had advanced me I 
money, for Its. 2-8 and 2-12 the mauud. The 
price fixed at the time of taking the advance, 
namely Kiilguna or (’haitra, was Rs. 2-8 a maund. 

I got lls. 2-12 from the itinerant traders wdio had 
come from Serajgupge. The jute sold for 2-8 
and 2-12 respectively was ot one and the same 
kind. 1 grow atnoni pdi. Jute is called in 
our parX. Ours is white jute, the stalks and 
loaves of which are gn;en, and ilie seed-pods 
globular. , 1 know red jute, the seed pods of 
which are elungated. The fibre is called mes/a 
in our part. ly is etulivated in small quan- 
tities ; the fibre has a reddish eolor, I grow on old 
ckttr land, i. e,, on soil composed of sand and clay. 

I have got only seven head of cattle, and const - j 
quentlv I do not get cow-clung sufficient to ! 
manure my lands. People, manure their jute land i 
in order to make them fertr'j:!. Jute weakens the j 
soil as regards itself only. 1 therefore select a ! 
new plot on the second year — growing a an dkati | 
on last year’s jute land. Paddy grows as usual on ! 
jute land. Two or three years alter, 1 fall back | 
upon the old land, and grow jute thereon. The ' 
Jiur land upon which 1 grow jute has, I hear, | 
been formed upwards of 70 years. lu the season | 
before last,*! sold jute at Rs. 2 a maund to the I 
makajuns y/ho advanced money, and Rs. 3 to | 
other buyers. The poorer ryots gnAv jute under 
ad varices. If’ the price be fixed beforehand no 
interest is charged, but if the price he not fixed the 
ryot has to sis)l his jute to the advancing party at 
Rs. 2-8, when the market price is Rs. 3 a maund. 


Interest at half an anna per mensem is charged 
on each rupee advanced. The land is manured in 
the mouths of Mdgha and Ffilguna. The tillage 
of jute lands begins in K^rtika. Occasionally 
mustard seed is grown on jute land, and it is after 
the removal of this crop that * the cow-dung is 
put in and the land ploughed up. This land is 
ploughed five or seven times like paddy laud, 
which is also weeded twice. The jute fibre I pro- 
duced was five to six cubits long ; the best is seven 
cubits. The jute we grow is called by the traders’ 
people s/wletnari pat and is of good quality. We 
sow jute seeds in the months of Ohaitra and 
Vaisakha. The seeds are sown broadcast on a 
sunny day after a rainfall ; they germinate in 
three or four days ; and after 20 or 25 or even 30 
days, the grass is weeded out of the fields ouce 
and sometimes twice. If the plants are too close 
to each other, such as look ill-grown are pulled up 
and thrown away. The sowings of Ohaitra are 
cut in Bhldra, and tlmse of Vaisakha, later, i, e., 
at the end of Bhadra or in Asvvina. If the 
plant be cut in flowers the fibre turns out to he 
nice and glossy. For want of labor, I, however, 
cut it when it is running to seeds. Jute plants 
should be and are, as a rule, made up into bundles 
at once after cuttitjg and steeped in b/ificl water^ 
The tops of ibc plants, which are previously cutofl’, 
as well as jungly plants, are placed upon the 
bundles, in order to [>reveut the stalks, or at least 
part of them which is exposed to the sun, from 
getting dry. After three days or so, clods of 
earth arc pul on to make the bundles sink a little 
below the surface. We do nob turn the bundles, 
while under steeping, nor do we steep them in 
water, which is less than waist deep. The better 
the water is, tlio finer the fibre. Tlie steeping 
takes 17 or 18 days, when the stalks are well 
rotted, about a score of them are taken up, broke 
at about a cubit above the root end and the reed 
on the broken parts is then got rid of by jerks 
in the water. The remaining portion of the 
stalks is similarly treated. The fibre is then 
washed in the same sheet r)f water, and, after 
the moisture bus been wrung out, is exposed 
to the sun on a bamboo scallblding. It is dried 
for two days. If there is no sun, we try to dry it 
in the air; ))ui as we have no room, the fibre 
rots and assumes a reddish color, which injuriously 
oftcets its Selling value. This is the ease with 
white jute, lu the case of the red jute, the stalks 
are broken at the thin or top end, and the fibre 
separated from that end by jerks. It is said that 
the fibre is more easily separated from the top 
than from the root end. Oversleeping injures 
the strength and spoils the color of the fil)re. 
Umlersteepiug causes the hark to adhere to the 
fibre. Bad water pro(juees bad color. If 
aichapocka attacks the jute plants, the parts 
attacked turn out to be specky. Drought has 
nearly destroyed the jute plants this year. Owing 
to the low prices of last season, the cultivation 
has been reduced by at least 4 annas and with the 
droughts |jbe yield will be half of last year’s 
crop. Lm’ year the cultivation of jute yvas the 
largest heretofore known in the 20 years or 
more iu which it has been carried on in this part of 



the country. The cost of cultivating a beegah is 
as follows 


Thirty ploughs, at 4 as. each 
Weeding, &c., 10 men 
Cutting 

Separating;, &c., . . 

Drying and tying up 
Kent 


R.. A. P. 
7 « 0 

I 14 0 
I 14 0 
1 14 0 
0 15 0 
0 12 0 


Total 


.. 14 13 0 


Cow-dung is not bought and sold. We do not 
use oil-(!ake. The plants which are reserved for seed 
are cut in Aswina and after 4 or 5 days* drying 
bhe seeds are etored up ; being sold, at the ryot^s 
choice at two to four pice the seer. Three seers of' 
?eed will Bufliee for a beegah. The weight by 
which jute is sold is a seer of 87 tolahs. 


No, 71. — ShaikNoshoo {of Rohumari) ^ — Goalpara, 
1th Jane 1873. . 

I cultivate 5 beegahs witli jute. Last year when 
[ cultivated the same extent of land, I sold ray jute 
it Rs. 4-2 to 4-4 to itinerant traders and mahajnm 
in the months of September and November. My 
Shre was very good. I havo 21) cows, and I manure 
\ beegah of land near my house by pasturing them 
there, I remove my cow-lnuise every year close 
:o the patch of laud intended for jute ouhivation. 

[ do i)(jt inanuro paddy land nor land for other 
u'ops. From manured land I got a finer yield, .that 
s, about 7 maunds per beegah. Plabts 8 hands 
ligi* will give tliis yield. 1 commence sowing in 
uhaitra and linish in Vaisakha. The giants of 
ilhiiilra sowing are now wjiist-high, ^although 
?tunted by the drought. In ordinary years they 
would have been as high as my head (say 5| to C 
feet). The Chaitra sowings arc made on low lying 
land, i.e., the slopes ot &//«■(?, because, 1 need cut 
bhis jute before the lands are inuudatod. More- 
>ver, the low lands are moist, and 1 can plough and 
sow them independently of rain. Tlio higher lands 
being parched and dry, I have to wait for raiu 
before 1 can sow. The Vaisakha sowing was not 
delayed by rain, but there was afterwards a 
drought which lasted nearly a month, and has 
destroyed much of my crop, and neatly all of it in 
parts. Where the land was unduly sandy, the 
plants are entirely withered, but/ they have stood 
the weather tolerably well where the soil bad a 
good proportion of clay. Hail-storm did some 
barm to the early sowings. One way or another 
halt* of my jute has been destroyed this season. 

1 keep one servant whom I give Rs. 22 annually 
with board. In the pold weather, 1 rtii.se no | 
3 rops on the lands where I have grown jute. Jute i 
sxhausts the soil. It would not grow well at all I 


on the same land two years ruujiing. .^fter one 
crop, laud should not be cultivated with jute for 
two or three yeafs. I sow paddy the year after 
jute. The following year I put Vapft-seed ; somo- 
times I raise a crop of tobacco. I then let the 
land lie fallow for two.years ; although some do 
for^^nc year only. After this I sow a crop of 
paddy and tlfe next year jute. This is the system 
usually adoplbd in this part of the country. 1 
reap my jute as the young seed-pods begin to 
appear, which is the best tkne. Cutting earlier 
gives a smaller yield, although the Jute looks nioe. 
Cutting late causer '<Jie fibre to retain much of 
the bark. The black speokon jute 1 have seen since 
my childhood ; but I have never been able to trace 
the -cause of it. Afifcer cutting I make up the 
stalks into bundles and steep them in hhevh, and in 
the still parts of a khal connected with the river. 
The latter gives the best jute, if there is no silt 
pin the water. If there is silt, and it gets to the 
! fibre, the jute becomes blackish or grey. After' 
placing the stalks in the water, I cover them with 
the tops of the jute plants and with jungly plants 
to prevent such parts of the stalks, as may be 
above the surface, from drying up. Two or three 
days later I kpep on the bundles clods of earth to 
sink them still lower. If 1 placed the clods at the 
outset, the bundles would sink at once, which 
would not answer. 1 can give no reasons for this 
part of the process of steepieg. I make up the ^ 
bundles by placing the root or thick end of one 
stalk with the top or thin end of the other, and 
by fastening them to a bamboo, the bundles 
forming a sort of raft. The best depth of water 
to steep jute in is up to a man’s waist. In shallow 
water the process of rotting cannot be complete ; 
and the out-turn of thejuiois in every way un- 
satisfactory. After sulficienT steeping, the fibre 
is prepareil in the usual way. Sliould rain be 
falling, and th'*re be no sunshine at the time 
for preparation I place the bundles of fibre on 
mats on the iloor of my house to be dried there. 

If the sun appears in about two days or so, no harm 
will have accrued ; but if dull weather continue.^ the 
jute will* begin to .rot and turn of a reddish color. 

I choose ray seeds from the ill-grown plants, I 
know of dliola pdt (white jute)* I also know of 
fat pdf. (rod jute) which is grown in very small 
quantities. The former has a round seed-pod, and 
its seeds are of a . reddish color. The latter is 
litng-podded, and its seeds ai’e blackish. The 
plants of both varieties grow to the same height; 
but never having cultivated the red jute I can say 
noihing about the fibre. Sometimes I take 
advances from the tnahajam on interest at one to 
one and a half anna per, rupee per month ; my 
produce to be deliv.^red to them at the market rate 
of thfe day. I soil by the mannd of 84» toluhs 10 
annas to the seer, and buy here at 87 tolahs to 
the seer. 
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APPENDIX C. 


Statment showing the locaHtm in some dutricte in Bengal^ where Jute u grown^ with the hotanica 
names assigned to each imriftion by tJie Superintendent ^ Botanic Gardens^ after an experi 
mental cultivation of the plant 


District. 

Plano -whonco 
nMHiivyd. 

Number in 
the Jute Com* 
misRioncr’s 
rcKistor. 

Namoil of Pat. 

l^otunical result. ESMaRKa. 

Burdwan 

Oulna 

58 

Nalita pat 

Corchorus eapsularis. 


Ditto 

69 

IjrI bonii pat 

ulitoriuR. 


Ditto 

60 

Ktwla dKimi pat 

r{ibi.seu.8 canriabina. 


Ditto 

ai 

Mvsiditpat 

MidiiaiK>ro 


.62 

Bite pat 

Corcliorus oliloriuH. 




Teela pat 

„ capimlaris. 



54 

JKanfi:ra pat . 

IlibiKCus cannahiuu. 

... 

• ^ 

la 

Desoo pat 

Corchorus olitoriiis. 

li4*P«r{?urmahH 

« 

10 

Dbunnbia 

Aesehyuninonn cnunnhina. 


Suburbs 

It 

Kabm kiiotoeruu 

JlibiRcuR abcitnimobus. 


Sul.kbcora 

Up 

Dbiinnhu 

Aoscbynoiiiono caiinabina. 



hi 

(jlirito kariniian 

( JorcboriiH olitorius (rod). 



18 

Sinichi raiiRa 

Corchorus capHiilaris. 


Dillo 

19 

Sacia dhakAi . 

„ olituriiis. 1 


liivrHNot 

2<l 

Liickiporij or dholi 

M •* * 


DitU. 

27 

l■’.Hn«n pal 

If M 


Ditto 

28 

Jiucki f(H)l iioip pal .. 

,. capsiilaris. ' 


DiUo 

29 

Mosta . 


Ditto 

80 

Boni pat 

olitei'ius. 1 

i 

Ditto 

81 

Anmn dholi ]>at 

.. .. ! 


BurriiK)ni 

.82 

Jiissno pat 


i 

Ditio 

8.8 

Himnalpat. 

„ oiipNulariK. 



.84 

Mesta 

ntbiNCii.8 caiuiaV>iria. 


Diiuuond llurbuur 

S5 

Dhuncliey .. 

Aoscbyuomune eatmabinn. 

Jessyn) 


• n 

Mnsta 

Corchorus olitoriu.i. 1 



12 

JVlitliapat 

)i «« * 



21 

Dt'sei* |>at 

„ capsularis. j 



22 ^ 

Saiia (Mit 

ti >« ‘ 



^28 • 

Hoin init 

,, ohtoriiiif 1 



•at 

jUnHcnal |m.t 



25 

ItairaNiitin ... 

rpofiilana juiKva. i 


Iliiitforpnrtt 

K) 

'recta pat 

Cnrcliorus olJlonu.s. j 

Mourshmlabud 

Juneppoor 

C 

Siiiicbi |mt 

.. • j 


: Ditu* 

48 

; H'lcifluial pat 



1 Ditto 

' 49 

i IDunliira pal 

j ,, capMil '.ns j * 


' Ditto 

1 .80 

lAiiiilapat 

Mibiscu.s ca.'iriub '.ii 1 

I 

l.)it(» 

1 51 

1 Kujui . ... 

j CrofaUiria junocii, j 

; Diiiagcpfjrii . j 


' 98 

iAuiaiiapat 

I 



: y!» 

' lli'iutia pat 

1 ’ore hi in is cnpRuhri a ' 



HM) 

, Jlhadoi pat. . 




101 

, Kusta .. 

llibiKcu.i cann.ibina. 1 



102 

1 (iiipal liboq 

' Corchorus cnj ., mi laris. , 

j 

SoiUainiro ! 

Jfl.8 

i Kala imru'lia 

' » • ' 



1 lot 

j DcuieiitiH'pat 




' 10.6 

Dlialii iiat iiiadUai 

1 !, olitoniis. ^ 



> I Oil 

Mcata . 

1 Jlibiscus oaniiabjua. 1 



107 

I ('biini.l ii.'irirha 

j Corchorus i-ai sularis. 1 



10.8 

1 .lati bloubifi^ii . . , 




' 109 

; Uil i>at. iniidKai, also called i 

1 „ olitoriti.H. j 



1 

1 bumuucl.ki. 1 

1 


riuiiKarani|M)ro 

no 

; Jati hcinantia j 

«’n.jisiilariR. | 



1 111 1 

bhaduKa 




112 1 

Aniuria 

^obloriuR. 1 



11.8 j 

l.utm ur jati .. 

caiisiilans. i 

i 

ItariisftTikal 

114 

Mama ... ... 

„ obtoriufl. ! 


Ditto 

nr. 

AIu.sta . . ^ 

Tlibi.siais cauiiabiiia. ! 


Tlmkurgiwm 

116 

Tall 

• 

^ Oorcbonis eapsularis. j 



117 

Martin., bunmuehki or 

) oliljorius. ; 




ramiia. 

1 


• 

no j 

1 M««ta 

lld>t.scu.s canuiibina. i 

Maldah | 


8S 1 

1 Dluuuai, nalia pat 

Corchorus capsularis. j f 

Rajahahye 


.89 i 

Sunn 

Cnilalttriaiiinma. j 



40 1 

i MoHto 

Corchorus olitorius. 



i 

ttoHhta 

.. ca)>Rulans. 1 

Pubim 


71 

I8atnala koshta 

oliforiuR. 1 



72 

; Burra koshta 

.. 



♦ 7.8 

OhutA koshta 

„ capsulariK 1 



86 

Burra paDt . 

1 

•» 


87 

DoHWaf 

» i 



8H 

(!l)oro ]>at 

! * 



89 

Bunu .. 

Crotularia juBCua. | 



Division. 


Dlutriot. 


Place whence 
n-MiOivctl. 


Morinshcs^uiiKO 

Ditto 


I } MDonHticegtnifce 

I '1 

I 

I 

I 

Pji 

!l 

I Furroeilpt^ro 

i i 

! 

I Ihutkcr^ingo , j 


1 { 

Li Mymensiru; 



lii 


; Number m 
•tbo Jute Com 
miHsionor’a 

Names of Pat. 

roKi'itcr. 

1 

03 

Bunn 

64 

Meata 

or* 

Moaia 

f 


7r. *■ 

KoHhta 

77 

MoRta 

HP 

Bhowal Reed. No. 1 

12l> 

Ditto, No. 2 ... 

J21 

I KaliKungo. No. 1 . . 

12ti 

; Ditto, No. 2 . . 

i2r$ 

1 Whib* kOKbta 

I a* 

! Ued koHbtu 

lar* 

1 Kiwkraluul 

ia7 ; 

Mondvia bhowal 

1 laH 

1 Kalindiio pat... 

i-jii 

1 Neel ohur jiat 

! 

|HalMM)ohur .. 

: j:u 

Cow churiK 

i:w ' 

!l1ir/.u|K>n* {Mil 

' n:j 

Aruba |»at 

l:U 

Kr*((kta (amuiil 

1 iar> ; 

1)itto (auui 

i;w 1 

Mesta 

J:J7 ; 

ItiUn . 

! 

Huci 

i::{» : 

Ih'Mt* 

III* 

Mesta ... 

••1 

Hui;i pal 

Dmw* jiul 

j'f. 

.‘'lula uiesta . . 

nn 

l*!lU 

1*7 1 


or. ; 

Pallai .. 

07 

lionii 

«5H 

Anew , 

•ip 


7o : 

KoiM'h mimiuit pat , 

Hi! 

idiobsnr 

1 IH 

M<‘tte<- 

t4l 

ShomlMNtiruriKc 

; 

Suiy a su.'wii 

Hi 1 

Patiiai 

7S 1 

Patna 

00 : < ibundoua 

i 

i 

While kislnim 

r.*5 

Ib'J kodniauiir put wall 
•Sanmol or HiffTli 

o*> 

illithapat 

•*» ; 

'r»*<'ta iiittraKOott' 

1 vr> 

'IViiira mam . 


I 'I ilu nmrtk 


ilotouiml nwult. 


Ootvljonw capsnlariB. 
H ibtscuH catmabiTia. 
CorchoruH ciapsulariH. * 


OorcbtmiB cikputularia. 


oiitorinn. 
nibiMciitt cannubina. 

. i C'on’.bnrus cn pRulariM. 

oliUiriufl. 
cupHiilariH 
VfibiNCUs (tfinruibina. 

(^orclionjK olilitrtiiN. 

I .. r>;ipHuhirif«. 
j Hibiscus cannabina 

I OmUilurtu juTicea 

! (\)rclioniR (ilitoriiiK 
I .. CKpsulam 

I ilibiscMis cHiitiai»irm. 

' (, ‘urcbonus oapsuJana 

I „ (>litoriiiH. 


(VoirilijriH jimci'ft 
lilllJKCUs. 

(Viwhorus (MipMilans 
liitnscus ciintiaiuna 


siihiJurtfu 
ClruUtliiriu iunoua. 

i.’orcJioniN oliNtriiis. 

„ cujisiitiins 
flibiwus camiabiim 

Cun^bonis enpsutans 


Ekma&ks. 

Dacca. 



APPENDIX D. 


Form of a Contract entered into by a Juie growing Rifot at the time of talcing advances in the 

^i-Pergunnahs, 

'SiSiW^ I 

fNiT8 ^if’T 

W$Pf|N f^S ?N 3TiT JlU3>f^ 5(T? cWt? 

^:>y N*! ♦fit f«f=I I 3Tf«r 

3isf? 7\T{z^ ?i«ri? WC5 :>?/ N«i nttf? 5»»n 


Sree Sree ISSITR. 

To the high in dignity 

The full of grace. 

Written by Sreo , • , who 

enters into an aj^rcement for the sale of jute. I do hereby take an advance of Its. 24, 
and a^ree to deliver at my own expemse to your house at Barriporc in the month of Pous 
next 1279 {B. S.) twelve maunds of well-dried jute at the rate of lis. *2 per maund. If 
I fail to deliver the jute according^ to a<;reeraent, theji 1 shall pay the value of the said twelve 
maunds of jute with interest at the market price of the aforesaid ftme. Under this 
condition I execute this bond utter takings the money in cash, hand to baud. 


Dated Kartika, 1279 B.S. 


Copy f a IHaint filed in the Court of the Moonsiff of Jamalpore, in the Mymem'tvg Didricl, 
for breach of a contract for the delivery of Jute. 

£08 «? I 1 

afS? I 

I 

I 

f®f? stij;® »n^t? «T®«i 1 «?i *is -ss wmsKS? I • 

»! <>“1110 ®risii nt^r? »tf?®i‘i ' 
ii« c®? ®!:9 it/* c»i? frl»1 

■>') ■«« »lTSt W131 'Siftr® S'!?! »IC®3 ®1I»r c*l^) C»a«1? 

WVHi? ®>f?TiTf¥« »il t®s?i? «r«inf»? c®a®i xtSi'fcs? ®t?3 ®(rtnr® 

JIUJt? B1*T« ®? 8 n ®JT*n « ®J9 irf8?l I 

|f« »t® ->lr» »lf3® i® t<l’«rf«t I 



liv 


«Tfai tf1 irT^lTtrsff C? jI C«W<f1 «ITtV 

<»tfi‘^tft? 'S f?»i('T»TFi:s5 i tf^ mm mm WTw^t? CTTapfrF 

tfs5 t 


fiCS I 

nmfsn^l » 


CJiyy 0 / a Contract en(^edin(o at Jamalpore, in the Mpmensm^ Dietrici, for delivery of Jute, 


K •/ 

ilfFf^’iTfif m^^u mifmm «it*i«Te^l mm mm 

mwil-rn fipufiie c^iifer? Vim ^T*|1 

If? lift c^? Umtiv >ift mm v^ nc«»? cmm cjpi^i ^iwt? 

vizm can^i fwFi c»fT*f mU^ 1 ^?t? c^mlv^ mfm c^i^l f^rn^^?fii-fi j 

»rTtT*fC5 fwPTtJi I mm mwv l 

liC’TWT^fnv) I tm't^ I 

«rt^<n«Fi I - S«inw» I 

mn ! 

»n'? I 


Translation of the above docu7netits. 


Small Cause Court Class Case. — Case No. 404 of 1873. 
la the Court of Moonsiff, Chowkee Jamalpore. 

PoctiA Kholitha, son of Fukrer Mahomed Kholipha, inhabitant 

of Tickajali, pergunw^h Patiladaha, Station Jamalpore Moonsiffee ... Plaintif, 


Shiree Mauombd Sirdar, inhabitant of Amkhaoa, pergunnah Patiladaha, 

Station Jamalpore Moonsiffee ... ... ,., Defendant. 

I 8uit laid at Re. 37-8. 

The defendant executed a sattapatra (agreement) on the 16th Falgoon 1277 B, 8., 
binding himself to deliver 9 maunds 5 seers of jute in Aswina of 1278 B. 8., in consider- 
ation of the advance of Bs. 15 taken by him as the amount of value for the same at the rate 
of twenty-five Seers per rupee. The defendant having failed to deliver that jute, this claim hag 
been brought, in accordance with.the terms of his aaltapatray for recovery of the sum of Bs. 37-8, 
being the amount of value thereof due at the bazar rate of 25 seers per rupee prevailing in 
Aswina of the year .1278, together with costs and interest. Dated 10th Yai^ikba 1280 B. 8. 





1, Pooha Kholipha^ the plaintilT in this suit, do declare that what is stated in this plaint 
is true to the best of my knowled^ and belief. This verification is signed at Jamalpore on 
the loth Vaisikha 1280 B. S. 

POCHA KhOLIPHA. * 
To 


PocHA Kholipha of high dignity. 


ill 

B t 


I, Shibee Mahomed Sirdab, inhabitant of Amkhaoa, do eiscute this satiapatra in 
1277 B. S. I do hereby take from you the advance of Rs. 15 for supplying jute. I do 
agree and stipulate by this satfapaira to liquidate that amount by means of delivering at 
once 9 maunds and 15 seers of jute, at the rate of. 25 seers per rupe^, and in default I will be 
responsible. Dated 16th Palgoon 1277 B.S. • 

Witness, Sree Alek Mahomed, 


Skeb Nedha Kholipha, 

Inhabitant of Amkhaoa. 


Inhabitant of Ampore, 
Sree Anundo Coomar Bose, 

_ Inhabitant of Khalilpore. 


• Copy of a plaint filed in the Court of the Moonsiff of Jamalpore^ in the Mymeming District ^ 
for breach of a contract for the delivery of Jute, 

ilS I— Pr« • 

I 

I 

as ?^o^ «rttrta!« ajy ’SCW n? 1 

I 

vfff® la® c¥i^i *r? ^la^i >?«iq 

fiias-S f 7ri :«^ '»» 'mm cwsst? 

aaiftaH? aieKn cMsin 

aTHT? w? ir^i 8\ fU? a; $Tati aj? 

3fTf faatfr ^TC®? ®i]t^T?iicn «Tf?^ i 

iatf»r cv ^risi 

Wl ^I^TT? 3T«) »i5l WasTC8 

I 

I 

c®fai i 


Copy of a Contract entered into at Jamalpore, in the Mymensing District^ for delivery of Jute, 


m I 


E: 

f 


»i© o 

% t 


I (iP 

*1 iTT®lT^ OTitT? C’i*5f1 

c?«9T«‘*Ti^ arw maiu^ aFitJ«t^ictr «nfji 

w^iHcn %T8»: tft? 'Cf® la® c»f? 

,fa*rti8 c^itanTf^r arai oo-q^Ttir «a^i:^TC^ »a^3iTc®r 

c^ar^i fwai arawir ®nST*ta[ 'e?Tcnif w^a i c^t^i 

»ii fwin apc^i wrwT? c^rdl ^iiwrir «Jc® 



Iri 


C^t^l 'eitWf? vd «rfT»C’«r? 

C^T^T? «IW? ^f?r^ «il^ 

f^%\ ( 2 r-J*T«i cn? ^U ii®ir;t^ ^TtK® f«wiri ftrm^ tf«* 

7m 3»rifji I 

I 

I 

ll I 

7^'\f7(.^ • 

® C^T^f » 

3|si^Fi'tnT;^i i 

linr^ ) 

>iT!i v^ I 

, Si^T^I c>ftr ) 

5TU I 

Translaiion of the- above docwmenii. 

Small Cause Court Case No. 810 of 1872. 

In the Court of the Moonsiff, Chowkeo Jarnalpore. 

PoRBABSOo Sheik, son of Nek Sheik, deceased, inhabitant of Kajlapara, 
pergunnah Patiladha, Station Jarnalpore Moonsiffee 

venm 

Namajoo Sikdar, son of Menda Sirdar, deceased, inhabitant of Kajlapara, 
pergunnah Patiladha, Station Jarnalpore Moonsiffee 

Claim for recovery of Rs. 60 with costs and interest. 

In consideration of the sum of Us. 20 received by the defendant as an advance under a 
satiapatra on the 12th Chaitra 1277 B. S., for the amount of value for 15 inaunds of jute, at the 
rate of 80 seers per rupee, he stipulated to deliver the same on the 8Uth Bhadra 1278 B. S. In 
consequence of his failure to deliver that jute, I am ju§tly entitled to demand from the defend- 
ant, in pursuance of the terms of above saitapatra executed by him, the sum of Bs. 60, being 
the amount of value for 15 mauuds of jute at the bazaar rate of lls. 4 per niauud prevailing in 
Bhadra of the year 1278 B. S., together with costs and iiVverest. Dated Aughran 1279. 

I, the plaintiff in this plaint, do declare that what is stated in it is true to the bOvSt of my 
information and belief. This is signed at Jamulpurc on the 16th Aughran 1279 B. S. 

t- 

Poi{BA8.soo Sheik. 


PoRbASSoo Sheik. 

1, Narnajoo Sonar, son of Menda Sheik, deceased, inhabitant of Kajlapara, pergunnah 
Patiladha, Station Dewangunc, do execute this saitapatra in 1277 B.S. I do hereby take 
loan of lls. 20 from you as advance on account of the supply of jute. I do stipulate to take 
back this satiapatra afttiu* realization of the full amount by means of delivering, on the 80th 
Bhadra 127h B. S., at once and in one and the same measure the total quantity of 15 inaunds 
of jute, at t’nc rate of 80 seers per rupee. If 1 deliver that jute gradually instead of at once 
and in one and the same measure, I will cause the same, whenever any quantity of it will be 
dtdivered by me, to he entered on the back of this and credited on my account. I do 

agree by this saitapatra that if I fail to deliver that jute according to its term.s, 1 will pay the 
amount of advance, together with the damages for any loss that you would incur, at. the rale 
at which the other mahajuns (the jute merchants) would sell their jute in that year. I do 
further Lgree by this satiapatra that if 1 produce any other receipt or proof except the 
entry on the back of this instrument, it will be null and void. Dated 12th Chaitra 1277 B.S. 

Witness, Sreb Kanai Shaikh, 

The writer, Seek Nojoo M addin Sirdar, Inhabitant of Kajlapara. 

Inhabitant (f Tickajali. Sreb Monee pkadhan^ 

Inhabitant of Kajlapara, 

Sreb Jhata Shaikh, 

Inhabitant of Tickajali. 


Plaintiff, 

Defendant. 



statement shotcing the price of food-grains and umhilled labor m the dUtrids comprising the Provinces of Bengal^ from' the year 1861 to 1872. 
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Stutt/uent skouing the price of fooiUgr aim an<l iiufkilled labor In the didrich comprising the Prucinces of Bengal from the gear ISGi to 1872. — (Continued.) 


Iviii 



i Baekergiii':^, Btvisanl < 



Wages of unskilleJ lab<:jrer 



! Tirhoot, Moi^erpore . 



S/atemf«i ,homng the price offod-gmim and unskilled labor in ike districh comprising the Prorinccc of Bengal from ihe year 1861 (o 1872— {Contiimed.> 
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irif'killirii labon’r, , 



'APPENDIX F. 


Statement showing the^ Quantity of Jute carried down in Country Boats which passed the 
under^noted Toll Stations during the past five years. 


Year. Quantity. 


Whence .carried down. 


PBMtJLBKS. 


Circular Canal 


ToUy’a Nullah 


r 

1 18''.9.70 
1870-71 
1 1871-72 
' 1872-73 

lflfl8-«9 

18rt9.70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 


Md«i. 


19,8.3,()1»0 

17.00. 602 

18. 0. 3. 0.30 

20.00. 776 
13,08,160 

15,700 

«3,67ff 

08,300 

2,10,676 

1,70.132 


Semjenn^o, Myinonsing, Dacca, Fnrrcellpcre, Jcwore. j 
Nuddea, and 24-Perguimuhis. ! 


Bhajrirutty llivcr, Junpi- 
pare Toll Station. 


1B68C0 

8,411 

1869-70 .. 1 

1 2.427 

1870-71 

7,888 

1871-73 

29,170 

1872-73 

16,471 


_ The hulk of the traffic 
llonpal. 


is from Purnoah.. in North 


Bhopirotty Hiver, Nuddea 
Toll Station. 


1868-69 
18C9-70 
< I 1870-71 
I 1871-72 
I 1873-73 


19,060 

8,425 

30,675 

34.775 

14.776 


JoUingheo River 


r 1868-69 
I 1869 70 
A 1870-71 
1871-72 
L 1873-73 


1,17,075 
6S.276 
82,700 • 
1,68,65 » 
39.01)0 


UatabhoBgah River 


fi 1868-69 ... i 6.18,298 

1 I 186!i-7u .. i 6,62.707 

.< \ 1870-71 5.01..'?t6 

1 1871-72 7.60,898 

1873-73 6,08,070 


> Entirely from the district of Moursbedahad. 


• Prom Diuagepore and Rungpore. 


Feom 


^North. 

•JCast. 

*Ifortk-Eari. 

Total. 

Alda. 

Mda. 

Alda. 

Mda. 

1,04,854 

2,915 

4,10,527 

C,1«,2J>6 

1,24 ,958 

e.o.H 

6, .31 ,716 

6,62,707 

l,40,;t6ti 

6.44.5 

.3,54,7(14 

6,01 ,575 

2.36,3«7 

2,040 

5,22,101 

7,60,8t»8 

2,41,746 

3,376 

3,(53,050 

6,08, 070 


• Districts 
of ISongul, 



APPENDfX G 


Statement showing the Quantify of Jute brought down by the Eastern Bengal Eaihcay Company ^ 
the New Rmr Steam Navigation Company^ and the India GSieral Steam Navigation 
Company into Calcutta^ from the year 1866 to 1873 . 


Tbab. 

• 

By or throagli udiom. . 

Quantity. 

Total. 

■' 1 

1 Ri: fit AUKS. 



Mda. 

Srs. 1 

Hds. 

Srs. 



Eastern Bengal Bailway Company 

421,473 

0 1 

421,473 

0 

1W17 

Ditto ditto 

004,858 

0 

004,858 

0 

.... 

Ditto 'ditto 

• 

1,555,500 

0 

1,555,509 

« 

1800 ' ... 

Ditto ditto 

l,450.tt8 

0 

1.456,438 

0 

1870 

Ditto ditto 

1,082,473 

0 1 




Now River Stoam Navigation Company 

285.808 

8 1 






y 

2,512,029 

8 • 


India General ditto 

286,180 

1 


Assam Line. 


Ditto ditto 

e.402 

0 ) 


Caohar Line. 

1871 

Eastern Bengal Railway Company 

1,747,403 





Now River Steam Navigation Company 

820,110 

21 L 






y 

2,478,920 

21 


India General ditto 

204.484 

® 1 


Assam Lino. 

.. 

Ditto dittn * ... 

140.008 

0 j 


Caohar Line. 

187a 

Kastorn Bengal Railway Company 

2.008,ni6 

0 




New River Steam Navigation Company 

278.322 

38 




« 



3.052,5^1 

88 


India General ditto 

381,271 

0 


Assam Line. 


Ditto ditto 

430,013 

• 

0 


Caohar Lino. 

1878 

Now River Steam Navigation Company .. 

140,405 

“ ] 

• 


.. 

India General ditto 

138.204 

“ 

441.448 

6 Assam Line. 


Ditto ditto 

153,050 

1 

0 J 


Caehar Lino. 


Statement showing the Quantity of Jute^and IJempy JutCj and Flax received at y^and forwarded 
from, Calcutta and Ilotcrah, from July 1870 to 30 //^ Jmic^ 1873 , by the East Indian 
liailway Company. 


Vv. J>ow.’». 


1 Total 

j forwarded. 

> T(d,al 

reeuivud. 

j Grand Total. 

Juie. 



Mds. Srs. 1 

[ Mds. Hrs. 

Mds. Brs. 

July 1870 to December ^st, 1870 



283 20 

090 SO 

1.274 1C 

IJemp, Juie, and flar. 





9 

31st Dooembor. 1871 



618 10 

1,426 24 

1,944 0 

January to June, 1872 



865 0 

4,052 2ft 

4,307 84 

Jjdy to Dowmiber, 1878 



1,378 1 4 

438 30 

1,817 4 

January t(7 Juno, I87!t 



105 18 

6,161 38 

6,257 10 


JV.if.— Previous to . I uly 1870, Iho tnvflui in hemp, juie, ami flax, was so small Uiat no separato hoadiiii? was maiutainoU of tboj 
and tUu separata boadmg of jute only appears iu 1670. siuoo wiuob Uio general heading of hemp and flax has been adupied. 



•APPENDIX H. 

Statement afmvwg the Quant ittj of Jute exported from. Calcutta^ from the year 1828>.2 
^i8oJ:-o5 (as obtained from the Board's Ojfce). 



** lH2H.lS2a. 

18251-1 sao. 

iHao-is.'ii. 

i«ai-ift32. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

' 

Quautily. 

V'iiIhc. 

Qn.*intit.v. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vail 


ill. S. C. 

1th. A. J*. 

M. S. C. 

Its. A. 1’. 

M 8. C. 

Its. A. 1'. 

A1. S. 0. 

It.s, 

Ciruiit llriUin 

40() MO (» 

G20 1 1 <» 

2.2SW » <t 

.‘1.5170 12 (1 

5',.‘.52 K l» 

20. 1051 11 0 21»,tl(ir> 20 0 

.■ii5.;52a 

United Htules 



127 2t» (t 

IDl li 0 

i)!7 4 0 

‘.',111 la 0 

27 ir. u 

01 

Jlalttviu 


. . . 

1 20 e 

7 S 0 





Uuuibii; ... 


" 

■ 


■ ■ 


i.o'.t.'i ;i!) 0 

1,917 

Amorioa* North 

f 



• 




1.797 10 2 


Tolftl 

. .. . 

■U'OMO (» 

r.2« 14 y 

2.122 d 0 

l.KH* *1 0 

10, 111!) 12 <1 

22,221 8 O’.'12,.'20 12 2 

RM.RI L 





ivM-iKi:), 



1 

i 

Q,«!intilv. 

! j 

Vulur. i 


lain.'., 

Qiiunlify 

Value. 



! 

M. -1 C. j 

lt.M. A. in 

M. S. V, 

Itrt. A. V. 

M. K. 

Its .A, r. 

■■■■' 



(jlroat IVitain ... * i 

27 4;g:i.<> 2« « i 

G.i:n4 1 ir> i.i.7.2(i:i 7 i> .‘U,;i2.s .’u 11 

ri.’buir. n o 



Ituraliay 

l.«(52 0 S 

2,11’? la a 

r-50 i."i 12 

1.128 (2 () 





Ceylon , , j 



11>0 0 0 

MRt) 1) 0 





Anujrica, Nortli j 


. 


... . 

7 10 (1 

11 1 «. 



Nova Staitfu ... j 



■ 


H 21 R 

ar> 4 a 

4 


ToYal rji.bis ad 12 

. 

i5r>.77o a 7 

«2,0H 17 11 : 1 , IR, 77.2 n 11 

!U,.'ir)0 3B 4 

.vi.iuji 10 y 





Slatemenf shomng the Total Eoi^orU of Jitte from Calcutta^ from the year r835*.36 ^he 
car lied ^nriod mi record at the Calcutta Cmtom Home) to the year 1864-G5. 


WnrxuBE Exi'OttxKD. 


1835-30. 

1830-37. 

183'<«38. 

1838-39. 






% 

• 


. 






Cwt. 

Its. 

Cwt. 

li«. 

Cwt. 

Its. 

Cwt. 

Ihs. 


United Kinf^dotn 


10,673 

31,479 

1.47!lll9 

3,87.081 

83,236 

1,70, .610 

1,01,023 

1.89.282 


America, North... 


1,579 

4,732 

8.0, S4 

2(1,794 

2,.30S 

6.716 

3,941 

8,381 


Australia 




81 

. 206 

2P) 

463 

70 

337 


Capo 






635 

1,277 




FoniSlON P(>BT,^ 











Ceylon 


16 

47 

70 

355 

12 

(30 





France 




• 8,072 

7,607 

• 309 

606 

2.009 

3,760 


Java 



If ••• 



23 

162 




.PonaiiK and SiiiKapore 


24 

lOil 

2 

10 

22 

95 





^Coasl of Cnromnndul ... 


232 

* 6V. 

1.468 

0.628 

1,883 

6,oa3 

.631 

1,09.1 

llRmsu Indian 

PoKTS. 

Ditto of Malabar 




5,574 

M.OOB 

1,960 

3,890 




Pegu 






IH) 

342 

8 

32 












WlIlTlIKIl KXPOItTKl). 

1839-40, 

l.SW-41. 

1841*43. 

• 1842*13. 




Cwt. 

Us 

Cwt, 

Us. 

Cwt. 

Us. 

Cwt . 

U.S 


Util led Kingdom 


T.H.Wt 

l.t7.5:‘iO 

(iO,77o 

1,15,(59.8 

1 . 0 .-,. too 

2.27.682 

2,02,624 

1,. 53.261 


America, North 



... 

53(5 

1,(103 

9, .'■(OH 

20,'(51 

S.64S 

20,502 


Australia • 


341 

«3S 

t» 







Ihiuphon 


5 

ill 



.■,3(5 




POV.KIiiX I’oR'rs • 

UrcjiK’n 


• 


J3 









Pruiice 


s:i'> 




HI 

152 





JiU.T, 


... 


• ... 






82 

.601 


. I'cuain? find Rsinnajioro 


I<5 

30 





• 

7.1 

279 

PKITIUn iMHAN 

Pijiisl of (Wnuiaridel . 


l.tlW 


2.3*»s 

4,(80 

1,.1S(I 

.'5, .wo 

3.003 

7.681 


Jhtto of AldliiiiiU’ 


LMH 

;.oi 

2(i 

■18 

’ 


572 

S.At.tO 






• 






vviimriiii Em'oktru. 


ISKf-lt 

IvSM 15 

l.si.' 

-Ki. 

lsW-47. 




Cwt. 

r. . 

Cwl. 

Us. 

Cwt • 

Ifh. 

Cwt. 

Ks 


'’United Kingdom 


‘j.n.siii 

5.36.112 

2..'i<i,l37 

5,00.625 

l.!»t*,lil3 

1,23, .566 

1,60,131 

3.4l..)61 


Auioru’u. North 


2«1 

.'>t2 

2,180 

4.82.3 

2.(>5S 

5.399 

s:,i 

l,74ti 


Arahiau uiid, I’ersiaii UiilfH 


131 

312 



■ 

...... 




Ceylon 


.... 


■ 



275 

84S 

67 

13T 


China 




. ... 

278 

CU5 




... 


France 







9.70S 

17.362 

21,048 

42,S26 

Fobkiow Pottia ■ 









• 


Haiiiburie 








220 

tlJ9 

131 



Java 






222 

1,211 




Mauritius 


26H 



...... 

400 

1,060 





Now South Wales 










l.ftSK 

' 2,22(5 


Penang and Sinj^aporo 

.Portugal 


279 

711 











1 

23 

1(10 

iNUUK 

Coast of t'oromandcl ... 


3.200 

6,895 

220 

• 661 

578 

2,011 

263 

1,2.'(7 

P(»KT8. Ipittg Malabar ... 





.... 


637 

1,9«« 





Ixvi 


WlIlTHBU EXPOUTEI). 

1M7.48. 

1848-49. 

1849-00. 

1650-61. 



Cwt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

Ks. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 


rUnlted Kingdom 

2.40,144 

6,04, 8«« 

8.28,948 

0,71.838 

8,04.006 

8.28.835 

6.64, 907 

19,10.086 


Amorica^North... . . h. 

636 

1,094 

7.231 

14,706 

24,465 

6T.901 

6.790 

22.825 


Antwerp 



09 

137 





FoBXioN Poets • 

Prance 

du.203 

88.113 

37 

77 

1.090 

8,779 

10.284 

34,414 


llamluirK 



184 

273 



9i 

315 


New South Wales 







40 

135 


Penang and Singapore 



13 

27 

185 

877 





jrneste 







294 

990 

BntTian Indian 1 

l*OBT. i 

[ Coast of Coromandel 




1,4.'14 

2,970 

048 

1.323 

439 

1 ' 

1..350 


Whitheb Expokted. 

18.51-.52. 

1852-53. 

, 1853-64. 

1854-55. 



Cwt. 

Rm. 

Cwt. 

Its. 

Owl. 

Rs. 

Cwt, 

1{,S 


United Kingdom 

4,99,500 

10,89,741 

3.12.764 

10,13,795 

3.69,9 14 

11,78,132 

5,05.7 to 

18,45.884 


America, North .. ^ 

18.086 

63.792 

18,109 

58.04-i 

90,729 

3.01,516 

93.700 

:J, 04.318 


Arabian and I'orsion Gulfs ... 



.. 


1 

0 




Ceylon 







1,077 

.3.417 

Poets 

France 

16.738 

50.230 

10,231 

51,780 

39,816 

1,20, .60.6 

.34.,'i00 

1.22,801 


Mauritius 





609 

2.126 

4,018 

12.761 • 


New South Wales 






48 

17.3 

3J 

102 


Penang and Singapore 



20 

85 

72 

200 

26 i 

! HI, 


sUotlerdam 



2157 

850 

1 




1 ' ' 

Indian 

1 Coast of Coromandel , , , 

117 

540 

1 

1,428 I 

4,796 

1,357 

1 4.066 

3.221 

; 9,724 


WniTHBB Expouted. 

1855-06. 

18.66-67. 

1857-58. 

18f,8 




<.'wt. 


Cwt. 

Ra. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 


United Kingdom 

7,6.6,15,39 

28,.6t,090 

4.92,543 

20,11.22.3 

6,70,217 

25.12.719 

1,20.962* 

45.1.5,880 


America, North . _ . 

53.<598 

2,00,700 

1.13,170 

4.5.8,0.31 

(58,791 

2.:)S..6&() 

K2,7S9 

.3,09,081 


Uilto, South 

.. . 







1,607 

6 000 


Bremen 

8IJS 

3.020 








Ceylon 

680 

3.610 

2.264 

9,29.3 

3,817 

14,250 

2.762 

Kuri 


China \ 

1,510 

5.003 

1.22 1 

,6.000 





f'OREioN Poets • 

Franco 

55.039 

2.l>7.ori(l 

(54.610 

2,(53,830 

4.6,020 

2,42,710 

1,08.605 

4.05,460 


Hamburg .. 

214 

800 




039 

2,350 




Java 



.6 

20 



56 

210 

j 

Malta ^ 

.... 



07 

400 







Mauritius 

792 

8,460 








Pi'tiang and Singapore 

2.025 

7,575 

37 

1.60 

37 

250 

88 

140 


Suoa 

1 







8(83 

3,000 . 

r Coast of Coromandel 

!.».« j Di,„ M.Ub.r 



381 

61 

1,5,67 

260 

276 

1.1.60 

268 

80 

1,000 

300 

iPogu 


' 


; 



« 29 

108 


* AVf. in Board's jiuhliHhofl Volume, whoncfi tho flKures have bei‘n talcen. The quantity is far too amal) as compared with the 
raiue. In the “Coiunjorciul Auuuar'—a private pul'iicattun, for somt iwnod— froiu May to April— the quantity givwi is Jnduu 



Ixvii 


WuiTUBtt Expobtbd, 

1869.60. 

1800-01. 

18C1-62. 



Cwt. 

R«. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

its. 


'United KhiKdom 

6,82.301 

26,06,1.37 

9.23,038 

34,63,64<1 

11,20.991 

48,97,612 


America, North 

83.777< 

88,711 

67.003 

2.1.3,769 

49.790 

2,08,08.3 


Arabian and Persian Gulfs 

670 

2,000 

1,387 

5,200 




Bremen 


K" 



2,737 

14,388 


Ceylon 

4.001 

11.960 

6,600 

16,800 

7,324 

28,496 

POGKiaiV POBT 8 - 

China 



480 

I.SOO 




Fmtioo 

60.086 

1,80,090 

1,00,031 

, 8.76,116 

38.361 

1.80,092 


Hamburg 

225 

480 






Maldives 



2,666 

10,000 




Malta ... * 



• 


134 

760 


Penang and Singapdro 

• 65 

260 

1.73.3 

6.500 

61 

260 


!.Saiiit Helena 





12,062 

44,477 

( 

'Coast of Coromandel ... 

* 626 

2.000 

1.761 

B.tUM) 

6.416 

26.691 

BniTisn IwdiattI 
l*oura .. j 

Ditto of Malabar 



2.133 

8.000 

72,620 

3,16,236 

..PORU 



6 

24 

.318 

1.387 



• 








WfllTUEU ExPOUTEI). 

1862-&3. 

1863-64. 

1804-66. 



Cwt. 

Bs. 

Cwt. 

Ra. 

(Vt, 

Its. 


f United Kingdom 

12,19,903 

72,17,862 

23,92,780 

1,44,88,364 

20.24.497 

1,26,17.102 


America, North 

21,163 

1,2.3,1.38 

63,266 

2,92 806 

42,601 

2.(56,690 


Ditto, South 





4,821 

22, .600 


.4iitworp ... 



580 

2,260 




Arabian and Persian Gulfs 

1 

7 






Ilrcincn 

7.481 

60,382 

9,2.'55 

42,0(ll 



FOBKIOW POfilB ■ 

i Ceylon ^ 

4.152 

21.757 

1,071 

6.429 

4..6,‘,3 

27,1W7 


France 

1.3,626 

86,087 

66, .396 

2.8i,f.84 

2,3.833 

1.42,490 

* 

Genoa ; 







27 

Kil 


Hamburg 

181 

802 


...« 

1 



Now South "W idea 

1(H) 

602 

37 

226 

134 j 

1.071 


..[‘enang and Singapore 

67 

351 

SIH) 

2.244 

1 



^ Coast of Corumandui 

7.869 

60.209 

1 6,8»l j 

47,760 

1S.-M17 1 

1,08,407 

BhITISII iHDIAIi ! 
FOUTS 'j 

, Ditto of Malabar 

87.6.30 

• 6.47.701 

1,89.212 1 

8.62.998 1 

0,69,231 

.30,29.91 1 


LPegu 

13 

81 

1 1 

.699 j 

99 * 

740 


Hatnnent showing tkc Exports vf Juii\ Jute Cuttings and Jute liejevtions from talvutta, jrom the 

year ]W()5-GG to ] 8713-73. 





1865-66. 



1.SC 

'•67. 

• 

Wjiithre Bxpokteu. 





• 






Jute. 

Jute Itejeetions. 

1 

Jute. 

> 

.lute (iejectKJiis. 



Cwl. 

tts. 

Cwl. 

Rs. 

(bvt. 

Rh 

(^wt. 

Ui- 


United Kingdom 

20,24,844 

71.10,134 

3,01.211 

1.83,, 390 

JP,.-.H*7U« 

60.73.983 

,73,.P78 

94.500 


Afnerica, North 

10,96,651 

3,80,4(53 

10.191 

9, ,>3.0 

1.10.966 

3,99,92.'i 

21. -Ill 

9.775 


Bremen 





2.004 

7 500 



PouBinif Pouts - 

Ceylon 

China 

3,2Sl 



12,350 

22 

' ■ 

74 

2,678 

35.3 

10,000 

« 




Franeo 

4.277 

15.970 

9* 

4 

5.887 

21,980 




Now South Wales 

1,007 

4,030 








L Strait Sutllumonts 

24 

90 ! 





! 




f Bombay 

92.840 

S.40,6(>1 



83,086 

3.21,570 

.. ... 


BcxTian Impias , 
POBTS j 

! Madras 

Ipogu j 

37.0.00 
266 1 

1.54,790 j 
1,087 

I 1 



6.36 

104 ' 

2,li00 

494 

i 




Ixviii 



1 


1867 (50. 


1 


1868-09. 


WHITHKH EXPOJtTEP. 

Juto. 

0 1 

Jute Rejections. 

Jute. 

Juto Rejections. 



Cwt. 

Ks. 

Cwt. 

R;». 

Cwt. 

R8. 

Owt. 

Ks. 


'"irnited Kingdom , 

21,13269 

50,810 

87,021 

1„05.769 

27, .5.3,388 

1.00,57.591 

2.32.207 

6,93,669 


America, North 

91,406 

6,00,576 

31,887 

60.519 

1,81),840 

1 1,59.967 

- 1,81,911 

4.34.861 


Eourboo ... 

1^330 

8,fWtf 







Kobkign Ports. 

Coylon 

1,339 

7.609 



.5.282 

,31,5.57 




China 

27 

161 


• 






Franco ... ^ 

14,022 

93.192 

280 

714 

6.304 

31.822 




.Straits Settlomcnta 

S7» 

850 

7 

(56 

293 

1,880 



j 

rBomimy ... ... 

1.02.19.3 

• 11,71.171 



2.1 1.989 

12.88,625 



JtBITISlT 1KUIA.K i 

! Madras ... 

7,0.t0 

42911 



4(5,9.50 

1,0.3,221 



roBxa. 

1 

LPcru 

215 

1,141 

• 123 

82 

272 

2.678 




F0OT105 J’ouxa 



1860-70. 


1870-71. 


riiKR Exfobted. 

■ 

Juh'. 

.Into Ih'jcolions. 

Jute. 

Jute Ri'jectiofis. 

'■ U tilted Kuwloni 

Cwt. 

2«.31,567 

Hi. 

1. 7.3, 97 .. 5:10 

Cwt. 

1.34.834 

Rs. 

4.3:,C:!8 

Cwt. 

.3 1 , 2 : 5 ,900 

Rs. 

2,22 .58.472 

Cwt. 

1,33.191 

R(>. 

6, 44.713 

America, North 

1..36..328 

«.»0.22S‘ 

2,‘)l,9«0 

6,(55,.387 

3,90.085 

M. 11.70 4 

2,87,.‘5(i:i 

12.96,638 

Ceylon 

H,683 

24.033 



1.921 

i;5,l76 



i 'hhia 

40 

3.3.3 




4.,31H 

,38.901 



Franco 

48.7.34 

8,24.203 

491 

1.719 

4 , 0:59 

28,275 




liamtmrg 

Ttsly 

2.645 

17.81.3 

_ 


358 

2.91.5 

‘ 


Port .Said 





8 

7:1 

.. 


StruUs Stttlomcnts 

11 

63 

.... 


10.5 

1.341 



Trif sto ! 

67 

4(5!) 

1 



482 



filoiTihai^ 1 

76 . 67:5 ! 

4,65.3:Wj ... . 



I 16,199 

1 , 09.309 




aiatlriis 1 

1 { 

11. .527 

75 , 170 : 


150!) 

j 4 , 1.59 



LJVn. ... . .. 1 

I 1.075 

6.S15I 

... 


i.7::5 ( 

( 13,606' 

1 

1 












WniTUKR Exi'OKTJil*. 


JuU* (-‘VlttiUKH. I Juto 


' 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

R.S. 

Cwt. 

R.«. 

'Tiutcfl Kinjriloin , , 

47.63..3H 

.3 .42.61,261 

1,60.313 

7,:(l.22l 

40 . 6 .H .3 

2.11. .308 

Amevii'H, T'J.irth 

2..3.5.(;4:i 

17.7!*,.51H» 

7,47,9:{!i 

31,H.!tT7 

1,23,149 

6,10,266 

Arasterdiim ... 

3.C79 

IS, 7.50 





1 JJroiiieii 

V.),rA*7 

1,31».95.5 





(.>.vlyn . 

«r.«i 

7.292 





; ('hiua .. 

6,9(lG 

46.272 





France 

6.772 

ri2.:5S3 

no 

200 

67 

27& 

(Italy 

.37 

21,3 





Straits SettlcnienlH 

99 

710 





Suez 

(5 

(59 





.Trieste 

21,215 

1,. 32.709 





(IJcimbny 

85,918 

6.32.208 





! Madras 

3,163 

24,947 





[pogu ... . * ... 

_ __ ^ _ __ i 

948 

7,716 



i 




1872-73. 


Wmitheb bxpobtki>. 


- . 




" 





Jute. 

Jute Cuttings. 

t . Jute Rejections. 




• 









Cwt. 

Bs. 

Uwt. 

Ks. 

Cwt. 

Us. 


fUnitod Kingdom ... 



50..'.0,4ft) 







Amoric*, North 

Amsterdftm 


3..33, 81,601 

2,21,676 

6.29,870 

1,54, .330 

6,70,310 

• 


3,07,718 

21,21,684 

10.89, 0.'iS 

2{', 71.400 

1,18,942 

A23.105 



6,357 

\ 10,086 





» 

AustmliH 

... ... 

282 





1.021 


Capo 











18 

324 

.. 





FoBBiait POBTH 

Ooylon 



1,601 

11.808 


• 




China 



20,577 






3,308 


France 








Italy 


U7.126 

8,20.901 

10,715 

20, «6 

625 

* 1,800 



46 

.824 



3 


Straits Scttlomouts ... 


, Trieste 


462 










^ 0.130 

1 59.662 





1 

r Bombay 


1,68,073 

1 8,68.107 





BRrTTSE llTfiUK . 
POBTR. j 

1 Madras 


21,808 

1 

1.10,08.6 





iFogu 



13.767 

1 

0.6, 989 j 







APPENDIX I 


Staiement furnished hyihe Comnimioner of Gmfoms and Opiums Bombay y showing the quantity 
of Jute exported from Bomhuy to the^ United Kingdom during the last ten yearsj wt> 
separate register of exports to individual Ports being kept by the Customs iJeparfment. 


Veiira. , 

180a-G4 

f 


Quantity of Jutp oxportfd. 
(!wt. 

18G4.Gr) . . 



. . . . .... 

18G5.GG 

. . 


. . . . .... 

18GG-G7 .. 


. . 

. . . . 2,014 

1807.08 

. . 


. • • - . . . ■ 

1808-09 . . 


. . . . 

10,491 

1809-70 

. . 


.. 7,719 

1870-71 . . 

. . 


82 

1871-72 


. . 

929 

1872-73 .. 

. . 

. . . • 

. ' 17,740 


Statement shoteing the Quantity of Jute (Raw) exported fnm the Madra^^ Tu'sideney to Hu 
several Ports daring the last sreen years 




Stafpmenf of hading prim of Dacca Jute of good (potlifm onig, during (he principal three months of (he season of previous eighteen years. 



Medium 



APPENDIX i .—(Contimed.J 


Ixxii 




APPENDIX K 


Statement ehowing the Principal Jute Marts and Centres in the Bengal Presidency. 


Districts. 

Bnrdwan .f. 

... -j 

BOncoorab 

• i 

Midnnpore 



• 


Uougbly 


Howrah 

Bassirhaut 
Bob'divtaiun. 
Baraset f 
8ub-divi- < 

24-Porguniiuhs - 

siuu. V 

1 

Dum-Dom C 
Bub-divi- < 
aiou. ( 

Naddea 

{ 

r 

JesBorc 



f 

1 Moorsbedabad 

... 4.,^ 

Dinagepore ... 



Division. 


Principal Jute Marta 
and Centres. 


Bnidiraa 

Onlna 

Cntva ... 

Barknra 

Bajfrvain 

Biabeopnr 

Bamiagor 

Daaaagram 

Hatneeraddeon'a h&t ... 

SSXri;-' ;;; 

Bhooyapore 

Maftgalamaro 

Boody© 

Doija 

KulAirabatty 

Gaonkhally 

Babbortalis 

Baliyghye 

Dhangadi 

Body Babu's 

Mooraati 

Bborda 

Babarema ... »... 

Ilamdcb ... ... \ . 
Sbamgunge 

Cbatra 

t^oorapbnli 

Chootorgnngc 

Bbudreasuar ... 

Trihani 

Mogra ... 

Hnbugunge 

Bolagore 

Sije 

Bhastara 

DbuD«ykhdli 

Howrah 


Nyliatty 

(b)uripore • 

Baraset 

Nya Bazar 

Pati Pookar 

Belgatcbia 

Uouripore 

Koosbt«ah *... 

Kumeroally . 

Soelcupalo 

Biiiodpur 

Satrajitpur 

Bhabau Hati 

Kajgung© 

Nowhutta 

Abnipur 

Magorab 

Eebakpada 

Radbanagore 

Mouirampur 

Kbagra ... 

Bul^nga ... 

Baloochur 

Jeeagunge ... 

Bbofowangola 

Alatoolee or new Bbogowao* 
gola. 

Kogbanatbgnnge* 

Ubnlian 

Labaree 

Joygtuigo ... ' 

Panliora 

Khanaamagunge 

Bhooabee 

Kaboroot ... * 

iicygonge 

Nya Bonder 

Kowabasar 

Diuageporo 

Baloorgbat 


» These are minor marts. 








DUtriets. 


Rajfihaliyc 


UAJdUAIlYK. — J 

(Ccmtinui’d.) i 


U\»l\gp<)re 


Principal Jut* Marts 
and Centres. 


(famidpore 

Kalooparoh 

Toorakbariah 

Pa|crdaQerab 

Kachooali 

Sharabara 

Methapore 

Dhonparab 

Bondibharah 

Nundalalee ^ 

Nowgoan 

Katkhyre 

Kulikapore 

Toeanm 

Herat 

Doorgdpur 

ETooridparah 

Lnkkoepore 

Sylogacli4.c 

Bureeduho 

Kalleegunge or Kalkaporc 
riosotcunati 

Noorulabad 

Porshautlpore 

Kya 

Kboodydaoga 

Kcssyro ... 

Sofiy 

Dhocibylo 
Hooktcegftcbee ... 
Khooloekbulce « ..f 

Tabari)ore 

Mobungunge ... 

Madua^oro 

Cbuonogaree 

Kagore ... 

Kuojj'le 

Betgttrco.,. 

Bbobaneeporo ... 
Suliobgungi) ... 

Kaaheabaree 

Mutboroanab 

Siugrah • 

Kaitigunge 

Chitniary 

Kamargani ... . 

Bolka-Nowabgtinge 
8ondergungo ... 

Mii^tiiige 
lUiiieogunge 
Bakftbigunge 
liotbar Bazar ... 

Panch gocbi 

Juttrapoic 

Knnkbawa 

Kalaghat 

Kakena 

Bbottuari 

Ghoratnara 

Baragari 

Kiahoregunge ... 

Gorgram Bbowanigunge 




Bograb 


Pubna 




Matbrapara 

Garabbanga 

Madbuporo 

Fulhari 

Qoahainbari 

Balaghat 

Mokamtola 

Shonatola 

Elangi 

...T l>banab 

Hirzapora 

Kbanpore 

Serpore 

Garadaha 
Hhonamukbi 
I>ap Obanchia ... 

. Hili 

Sibgunge 

Tilukpore 




Suddcr 8ub- J 
division ...1 


Pubna ... 

Hqjouugger 

J)ogachee... 

Bhandara 

Ekdantu ... 

Cliandra... 

Dhapari ... 

Chatraobor 

Bbanguria 

Bcrab ... 

Kokolia ... 


Diviuon. 


DUtrictfl. 


BajBhahye.~*(ConcZ4.) 




Darjoolitig 


Ooucn Bkhau 


Julpigorco 


Cooch IJt'liar 


...|i 


Dacca 


M 


Furrocdporo S 


Dacca 


Bftckergunpa 




Mfroensingh 


Sylbot ... 


f Sadder 
flub-divi- 


Kishor' I 
gungo sub- < I 
divisiou. ( 

Jainulpur I 
Hub-divi* W 
MOU. / 

Attea 8ub« S 
diviaioti. I 

{ 


l^ineipAl Jute Marta 
and Caatrea. 


BBicinaa. » 


Sorajgttiige^ ... 

Paugaai 

Kajgunge 
Cbondrakona ... 
Oolapara ^ ... 

Kaijuri 

Kandapore 
KbatuarooUabporo 
Chowbali ..^ 


The largest mart ia 
Bengal. 


Nortb>Eastertt 


Daijoelin^ 

Jalpigoreo 

Gopalrange 

Domononee 

Madnrguuge 

Bakalue 

Jorcpackree' 

Ohnitgiiiaroe 

Chai'abbandur 

.Fallakota 

BoyragybAfc 

Hownt 

Debiguiige 

Nya iJebigtmge 

Bhowlagungo ... 

Sutdangah 

Boda 

Berubarreo 

Hajnugger 

Tetalyn ... ‘ ... y. 

Kaasiiugunge ... 

Itujguuge i 

Uaneegunge ... 
Meenaguri 

Porleadehur 

Tiamsahat 

Ilolapackroo 

Dewangaugo HAt 
Chowmr „ 
Lonkootee 
Jamaldobo 


Dacca 

Naraingnuge 

MorlongUDgc 

Kuligimge 

Rhoyrub bazar 

Sabar 

Ektala 

Mnnickgunge • 

Boora 

Kalipara 

Kbolabaria 

Blianga ... 

Madbukhali ... ... 

Coomarkbali 

Sodpore • 

Roalniari .. 

(iopaignngfi 

Goaluiidu 

.Toy nagger 

Betangah 

Kofeporo 

Doora 

Dignagar (amall) 
Kborocpabud 
Manick nagger ... 
Madbubpure HAt (I'augsUa) 


Madariporc 

Nusseerabad 

SIiombhooguDgo 

Boim 

Dutto bazar 
Kbnraid 

Kurreemgunge ... 
Blinyrub bazar ... 

Kaliadi 

Jamalporo 
Bowsbee Bangbloe 
Nolita Bari 
Sbereporo 
Sbealkool 
Soobnnhally 
Nagoreporo 
Balagango 
Chattndc 


Kazir bazar 


Thu largest mart in Eastern Bei.gal. 


The largest mart for the Doora Jute. 




Ixxvi 


• Division. * 


CBiTSieoiro 


Patka 


BnArouiPOBJi ... 


;imAox 


Districts. 


Principal Jute Marts 
and Centres. 


Kxxarxs. 


Tippcrali 


Chitta^g 


Purneab 


Pooree 


l.iiarltalia 

ChurDoaani Mobunpore 
Hamohonderpore 

Sonarnmpore 

^^hotachunga 

Sreeghnr 

Chttrtalla 

Xhatoongnnge 

Ferangce baaar 

Biikses h&t 

Hazary's h&t 

Hamdoss Moonahee’s b&t 

Modon hfit 

Reehy'g hdt 

Nazir’s blit 

Narain’s b&t 

Rumzan Ally’s hftt 

Fakir’s h&t 

Roza’s b4t 

Kanooiygo’s h&t 
Oboto Icumnra’s b&t 
Abbootarab’sli&t 
Kamgcipal Mobfoon’s b&t 
Mitaserra h&t ... 
Mobasing Dewan’s b&t 

Poong’s b&t 

Cbundun Teworic’s b&t 


Revilgonge 
Soiempore 
Cbupra ... 
Mobarajguugo 

Keoslea ... 

Kknmlca .. 

Palasmani 

Doolargunge 

Saifgnnge 

bbowouipore 

Diiomur ... 

Barsboi ... 

Balia ... 

Purnea (city) 

Haflagunge 

Nowuugungo 

Katnkosb 

Aindabad 

Luckbipore 

Anuria ... 

Cbakio Cnlna 

Daria 

Jhagno Balua 
Sikti 

Kardaha ... 

Kuraakatta 

Bonapore... 

Nuwubgango 

Mcorgnnm 

Patengnah 

Kanigxinge 

Amgacboo 

Muzkari ... 

Onkbwab- 

Salaigardb 

Gunainatiari 

Panjiparo 

Koopadah 

Kissengungo 

Ualigorab 

Kaliagunge 

Kbnrkbanoe 

Panbara ... 

Goonjuria 

Babadurgangc 

Bontha ... 

Kooti 

Dowangunge 

Sahebgnngs 

Gboradia 

Bachhara 

Athra Chag 

Balisbabi 

Balipatna 

Bonomallypore 

Odatabad... 

Gopinatbporo 

Ronghaio 

Qabakond 

Nagapur ... 

Balanga ... 

Kalapatbar 

Bbakabari 



Ixxvii 


Division. 

r 

I 

()UTTACIt.--(C(«lW.)^ 


AM) AdJA 

»ci:ni lliu.s. 


Districts. 


Tooree.— (Contmwed.) 


Ualasoru 


I (xoalpara * «... 


Principal Jntc Marta 
and Centre;), 


Chhangar 

Tflolsiporo 

Hark au tar * 

Narangada | ... ..* 

Singla liAt 

Suliaje b&l V ... 

Turignria IiAt 

Mryuli h&i 

Munsurgunge hAt 

f \ Patamuri 

■ Deinacurri 

(toluckguugo 

Agom«my 

ItiHhkhou'u • 

Sonabaiidlia 

Xaiilhoba 

Kiieroaroe 

'Siinlabaree 

Koon^cbaree 

J*rotabgiinge 

Oouripore 

Qossaingwngo 

Moliikliowa 

Madarcbur 

Jemadarhut ... ... 

Manikurchur 

Hitigccinaree 

Decara 

M obeiiilrogunge ... 

Kakroopnra 

Diniacbera 

Soot-akbowa river gbftt ... 

I’ligla river gliAt 

i Jinpirum river pbat 

! Soota nrer gliAt 

I Ki'rbanipuotra river gliAt 
Luckimpon' Uuudor ... ' 
Jcmoilar hit 

I Deheo Jnypow 

I Debee I<iacboouy 


BgMABKS. 


iV.Zl.<~T)ic difilnels iu which there are no marts have boon omitted from this statement. 



APP> 


Statement showing the 




186S*tH. 



18fll‘65. 


l> 


18C5-66 




imai. 




■^HITHES WtPOmD. 

Gunnies and gun- 
ny cloth. 

Jute, twine, 
and rojio. 

Gunnies and gunny 
•loth. 

fi 

Gunnies and gunny 
cloth. 

If 

P 

Gunnies and gun- 
ny cloth. 

Jute, twine, 
and iviiu. 

Gunnies and g 
ny clotii. 


vl 

r 

Value. 

4410 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

i 

Q 

Value. 

1 

'& 

Value. 

'(WD 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

i 

0 

> alue. 

Pieces. 

Value. 



R,s. 


Eh. 

« 

Eh. 


Es. 




Eh. 


Es. 


E8. 


E- 

Uiiitod Kingdou 

6i),34fl 

20.870 

... 

... 

71.281 

40,536 

ai 

34 

169.501 

f 2.41.779 

... 


78,316 

2,37,170 

... 

... 

.33,158 

2,67. 

Prance 

• 




a.oot 

(MU) 


1. 

145,250 

34.625 



13, (8)3 

8,766 

... 

... 



]\n‘uuin 











21 

f! 



... . 


JJortli Amerim 

67i;B2 

4.81.791 



2.007.2.50 

3.81.892 

. 


8jlt29.n.5.3 

19.03, .341 

. 


7,193,«)9 

27, .5.5, 872 


... 

6,387,017,20.87. 

Ban l'>HiiC]sc4) 

ST.ooa 



500,IU.-> 

71.7011 ... 


1,319,312 

2,0.3.117 



350,000 

30,00t 


... 

281,5()t 

01. 

Aitiencei 


. 


67.5(K 

8,187 






... 




Indies 

(W,0<M1 

9,000 



80,00{ 

22.300 



32,000 

9,600 



2i),()(K) 

W7I1 



L3.20{ 

5. 

(’onstiinlinoplo 



... 

... 



... 

r-‘ 

t . .. 


... 




... 

... 

... .. 



Poi'l^ Natal 







. 


(t.i8KI 

9011 





... 



... 

Capo of (Jood-Htipo ... 

ilti.TOO 

21.895 



82,5(8 

12.575' ... 


1W).930 

18.741 



188, 10« 

2::.510 

... 

... 

I29.00( 

26. 

Zanzibar 






.... 



.... 






... 


7.5U( 

Ic, 

fiiira 


2,7\m 

.M 


ia.ow 

4.800, ... 


11,2.V1 

3,938 

... 


B.O0() 

2,10t 


.. 




Alexandria 



‘"28 



... 









... 



Aden 

ilO.AlU 

5,50S 

i 

21.000 

5.601 

t 

42 

40.518 

il.i:tt 

3 

21 

, 28,601 

7,605 

21 

147 

71.10f 

19. 

Anilnan (Julf 

Add 

00 

.. 





2.000 

.540 





... 




l*crsiiiri (}ulf 













.3,90) 

i.ilud 

... 


« . 


Mauritius 

a.'j.aifo 

0,018 






.. 

475 

108 



3.000 

435 


— 

48 


li(»urboii 

2j 

4 




• J 

4 

38 

1.704 

2tk 



61 

9 

... 


7.680 

1,: 

Mew South WalOB 

8B».U)s 

no ooa 

37i 

I9;j 

301.07<1 

7>^89 



455.103 

1,07,589 



601, 675 

3.30, lid 



357,90(1 

68.: 

Australia, other ports... 



... 


... 

... 




... 



... 

... 



Ohina 

1115, via 



.. 

‘aoV.na 

47.2.-)rt 

... 


C,70( 

3,2;«1 



19".iK)l 

:i(t,3»r» 



197,2211 

38. 

BtnutH Sotllomouta ... 

1,140,175 

a.otj.i'st! 

t 

io5J 

1,1S9 

Osn,77.'. 

\ l,:il,300 

i8 

859 

fOKl.tKK) 

1,79,06(1 

41 

308 

87.3,218 

1,9(J.I101I 

2082 

1.40'2 

833,3.88 

2,14.. 

Jq.va 

18!), 0011 

33,950 

... 

... 

58,000 ;■( 

Itnh-sl'-rif ^2,13.V ... 

... 

413,991 

89,26.5 


... 



... 

... 

221,4.50 

51,! 

Maidivu and Lacuadivo 

2011 

30 



alo!' 64 



55(1 

88 

... 


700 

156 

... 




Islands. *> 


















C«.vlyn 

299.851' 

72.718 


... 

477.H50 

} 1,06,489 

3 

21 

400,952 

1,29,202 

43 

« 

568.560 

1.07,416 


s. 

231),.38r) 


Other foreign oouBlrius 
Kumclico 

477, "70 

I,48,!k4 

: 


642i5,5» 

.. 

1.77.<!78 

-... 

‘211 

I’iiri.mHi 

''5\0(H) 


::: 



: 

: 




Jiouibiiy 

10,003.191 

26.40.811 

2s2 

1,073 

11,100,981 

23.S'J,832 

806 

6,952 

20.41 (.2(81 

J.33,82,707 

C32 

0,374 

13, 383, .505 

22.36.971 

6S24 

4,111 

1j,1]!),220 

2i},iii),!’ 

.Oalicut 

500 

190 

... 


14,3(81 

4.960 


... 

4,<HM) 

60(1 



10,700 

2.681 

... 


21,2.50 

6,8 

(liiTinnnom 


, . 

... 


1,000 

430 



10.750 

3,1.37 



U,.36o 

2,315 


... 

1I,2.)0 

3,1 

Tollii’horry 










5.000 

I.-KIO 





... 


1,.500 

6 

Othur jiortHitt B(naba.v 
Presidency. 



... 




... 

... 


... 

... 







Pondicherry 


a, 503 

... 






4,(»90 

1.W) 





mi 



. M 

Madras 

650,000 

1,41,150 

110 

1,830 

1.1 17,975 

2,81,855 

m 

l.tiSO 

1,553.409 

3,87.481 

”^5 

0,247 

1 8U:i,2.50 

2,7W'42 

Oils 

681,001 

1,70,3 

AliptH} 

Madfttw 

lOdi 

32.1 



.. 



i... 

100 

.32.5 



10III 

.326 

... 


1,01)0 

2' 

1 


... 

... 



... 

..1 




... 

5,100 

76;> 

! .•> 


4 ... 


Biiiilifiatum ... ' 

30,11110 

li.rlod 


* ... 

i:{0.893 

38.794 

... 

1 **• 

"iidOO 

"‘l2;41.5 



' 47,(i,)0 

11,100 

1 iri 

' i(i5 

20,210 

4.9) 

Cochin 

1,1,50 

1,(173 

... 

... 

7,700 

■m 

... 

... 

63,000 

22.172 


... 


' 36 , 9.57 

1 


10, 'WO 

2,71 

Cocoituda 

ao,sin) 

0,195 

... 

1 

OO.OlHt 

14.880 



25.H50 

7, .513 



I'lri.tooi 

... 


209,:1,>0 

61, !• 

Corringa . .. 


... 


6 750 

J,2tH 

... 



o. 


,5,0(10 

1,100 

... 



OoptuilporB 

5,0<)0 

"i.m 



9), too 

18.-«»2 


' ... 

oiooo 

i]860 



9, .300 

1,860 



1 ‘ aaoa 

'■ 5.71 

Masulipalain 

300 

ao 

... 1 

*’ 1 

23.750 






... 

... 


”uk) 



r..>. 


Mangalore 





7.0181 

1,970' ... 

... 

" 14.000 

2, (8X1 

... 

... 

"' 4,000 




.. .. 

MonHurn)ltH 

'"'i’ooo 

1,375 



5.0(81 

750 

•s 

.. 




... 







Murnikel 



... , 



•• 





... 


760 


’‘321 

1 1,300 

: 41 

MiKUpttUiu 






I0,0t8) 

1,570, ... 

' ..1 



CO 

420 

6.000 

r>a 




Qudnndy 




... 





... 



.4. 

... 

2.000 

700 

... 

... 



... 

Tnticonu 



... ' 


io,(«8» 

1,2(M» 

... 


132,5(8) 

"eioiG 

7 

42 



1 


... . 



Other ports in Madras 



< ... 


4,9(Hi 

7;w; ... 




... 

... 



... 

... 



Kn'sidcncy. 
















766 



Akyab 

1,7S2,W1 

3,9;!.551 

... ! 


l,l.V).8.-)0 

2.69..581 

28 

157 

i,:)5:{,G(io 

4.47.(596 

act 

ISO 

814.000 

1.68,681 

10!)i 

1,580,350 

3,93,0. 

Arr.icnu 




... 1 

173..50O 

20,035 


i ... 



... 






32.600 


Hus.Hnin 




... i 



... 

1 ... 



... 

... 




... 

''5,2( 

Monlnn'in 

ao.ooo 




81,51(1 

16,675 

... 

1 ... 

i26,.3.50 

’ .'uCs,'.? 



‘i'92A7r) 

39.223 

aili 


56.000 

10,K( 

kaiiKoon 

aioo^.tiso 

4.38.021 


’7e:ii 

4.7(J(5.HU{( 

11.38.45:1 

15 

1 8i 

3, 941, .550 

: 9,82.(574 

*514 

;jj« 

2,371,836 

5,67,121 

o.'dso 

3, Bill, 91 5 

7,76,2! 

Oiher (H)rts in British 
Burmuh. 



... 




•• 

i . 


I 





... 

... 




Total ... 

28,iaa,5ai! 

48,37, 358 

617 

6,001 

25.(3KVHl 
iinioM t^Ti 

j63,U9,677ko83j 

8,551 

11,42.5,8(81 
Bales 293j 

] 83, ■10.346 

2>2l4t 

17,38.3 

27,803,085 

09,41,601 

1,733| 

13,868 

29,378,179 

68.07.3 



DIX L, 


Jnlo, twine, 
und rupe. 

• I i 

% f 


Gunnies and gun- 
ny cloth. 


Jute, twine, 
and rope. 




28.a9C 


7tii! 


anil 


15,1100 

"4lt.H52 


7()2.S(iil 


ao.o-w 

’ 4,310 

lii.'ttio 


1.77.30(1 
ri7:.4o7, Ki.opi 
2,27R,r,7sj a.WMiar* 
1,!U, 0(111 .$l.205| 


0.50, 2HH; 1,20, £1011 
1,71, 'll 1,S35 


0.017 ], (5.5, 00.04! 28,10,123! 


,30(li^ 38,283| 


20,100 

747.71)9 


Gunnies nnd gun- 
ny cloth. 


Juio, twine, 
and m|H). 


Gunnies and gynny 
cloth, w 


(1,0(5(11 

Mrtt.'lul] l,3(53j 


l,i:/i.3(i3 7, 30, 703, 


45O,ijO0^ 8,697j 
‘ 20,2(H)| ’ 0,732; 

I 


I Rs. 

3.0271 IWlOj 


549, O'!'! l,2»,4(lli 
54,0dl| ll,537>j 


7Pl,fl22' 2.07,1.501 
]2,2Ult! 2,77l| 


18,i:i«,l,83,.53..5.S9;33,90.1(l7| 


32.0(10.05( 70,79,167; 7.164 (U,(577i 


110.000 31,023] 


12.300 3.025] 

1,207,18(1 3,07, .'iWj 


4,231.217,10,7(1,71.5 
003, .500; 2.42. Mlhl 


Jute,twin(y 
and I'ope.il 

i 


4^27,31>5 

"tieiow) 


24,700 

"2(i,550 

U5j00 

n.5,U(iie 

1501, 35Uj 

71, (MW 


2.31 


27,85.2C5Jl,e5(l 
’"2.‘l!8S 
26,100 


Gunnies ■ ' il guiv 


6,789 

'"V.)31 


1,39.07>I 

I0.32.1i 

2,01,501 


J ut(-. I wine, Gunnies nnd gun* 
and fopo. I n.v rloth. 


.if I- 
e I s I I 


and f> 


407,415, 71.051 

17,09Sj 0.356 


08,130 

'ili.749 > „ 
'yds, 13,(Miu j 


WS’! 




1,(160 


470 1 r,,vi(i[ 


• 

4 

Us. 

i 

1 Us 
fi,S3S; 55,51 

i 

?! ,iu 

Es. 
0 4,(1 

sol 7 

• 5(1,10 

/, 12,52 

5| ... 


1 


1 ... 

Ij 2,(!2l.'8IFllO,e!i,(isf 
1 1 • - 

(■■■■•■ 


1 W4.m 

j: 




... 

::: 

■m 

".<748 

: 

... 

61.9(10 







11,320 

... 


*221,760 

'50,28,8 



... . 



51,200 

*14*511 

... 



... 

... 

100,555 

60.952 

... 

28,850 

8.69!) 

... 


42.600 

13,830 






240 

’*3,*(ioo 

... 

(’13'7!h10 

1, *88.(17.5 

: 


1,124,200 

8,80..567 


17l).7(i(i 

37,100 

... 

... 

197,200 

64,8(W 

... 

1.140,94.5! 3,30,141 

■4* 

... 

1,79(1, (M17 

6,44,890 

196 

117,000 

82,516 

... 


Bu.OUO 

9,000 

... 



... 

... 


■14”‘ 

... 

410.050 

1,11.066 

... 

... 

687,838 

1,7.1.125 


20.023 

7,219 

159 

1.937 

21,420 

8,586 

115 

n,283,80(iil9,62,.5(17 

... 

103 

2,100 

12,657,816 

23,28.827 

l,4il4 

J7(i.0l0 

09, *401 

“*21 

*410 

*388i750 

1, *14.967 

*" 4 

72,100 

20,:I8 

... 

... 

47,700 

12..523 

8 

2,206,130 

6.38,208 

... 


1,309,939 

4,20,763 

... 


* 













... ! 

■ “■ 

... 




“ 

. ... 



... 


* 

... 



... 

... 



... 

... . 







... 















. .. 


... 




740.811 

2,57, r.o5 

... 


686,031 

2,38,306 

... i 








•• i 



... 

... 





•• 1 


... 



j 

5.1,(8,228 

15.70, 290 

2.7(!7 2.5.33(1 

8*i(*i‘.v:i(!'; 

24*98, (*'91 

2 222 ! ' 

1,910 40.8' 5,25.231! 

... ( 


3,208,900, 9.34,801 1 

'355 ' 


' 1 



1 


1 


30,635,031 70, tM.00» 7,0^15 j (HI, 18.5721 3, 317i' ;50, 41,5: 27,2.80.889168.08,037! 11.9.10 8.5.30(1; 32,707.930,8.3,07,0291 5,()6l| 51 



APPENDIX M 


Sfnfrmenf ,s/iowinrj fhc Scrar-honscs and Jnte-mWs in Calcutta^ the SnhurbSy and other places. 


Locality. 


SrnriiBs ob 

t'UTTA 


24-Pkr(9UNnah«... 


Nowabputty street, Cbitporo 

Uiirrauafjore, north of CakuttA 

Pn-nkiMHeri 

Uorifu, near Nyhatty 
llrt, Ilunopunpo road 

75, II ml. ah rond 

Do. do 

] 82, H n rropunffp road 

4<'', Ifownih road 

11, Did dhooser}'' road 


S3, 

75, 

103. 

12fl, 

ia», 

13». 

140, 

Ml, 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


d... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


D.». 

Do. 

113, Lnsciirpara lano 
l<t. Joy a lli-ebet's lane 
ll. Do. do. 

13. ^ Do. do. 

5, KhotJer Mohun MittePs lano. 
87, (lolirouri road ... ... 

5, Uimouifiri lane 

225, Urund Trunk road 
227, I)«». d<*. 

4, Cullen Pla^ do. 


Dates when piey were 
sot tip. 


1)3, riiitpoi-ft road 



1st 

August 

1872. 

H, Lai itazar struct 



loth 

ditto 

1872. 

D), Old China Bazar lane ... 
S's, Amrutolla hme 



10th 

ditto 

1872. 



loth 

ditto 

1872. 

50 & 57. Strand road 



17th 

ditto 

1872. 

82, Niintolu Ghat street ... 



171 h 

ditto 

1872. 

13. Suke.'i’s lane 



I7tb 

ditto 

1872, 

4.3, S^iMiid road ‘ 



I7th 

ditto 

1872, 

27, Ditto 



17lh 

ditto 

1872. 

21, iSukea’s lane 

-.r 


2oth 

ditto 

1872, 

18, Ainratnlla lane 



21 Ht 

ditto 

1872. 

113, How Bazar street 



22nd 

ditto 

1872. 

02, Nimtnlii Gh»U street ... 

...' 


3<ith 

ditto 

1872. 

5, Snkea’s lane 



2iid Sept ember 1872. 

101), (binniiif.- strw't ^ 



2nd 

ditto 

1872, 

3.3, Strand road 



2nd 


1872. 

145, Chit pore road 



2rul 

ditto 

1872. 

20, Sukea’p lane 



20(1 


1872. 

78, Kiiliitolla street 



3rd 

ditto 

TcTii. 

178, Chit pore road 



7th 


1K72. 

13, Pollock street , ... ... 



7th 

ditto 

1872. 

12, HonfielJV hme 



7lh 

ditto 

1872. 

7, (Irani’s lime 



9th 


1872. 

309, Dow Bazar street 



9tli 


1872. 

83. Clive stiwl ... ... 



9th 


1872. 

11. Jackson’s Qhat street .. 



loth 


1872. 

11.3, Bow Bazar street 



Mth 


1872. 

14, Old (’hina Bazar street 



14th 


1872. 

11 Snkeu’a lane 



I'lth 

ditto 

1872. 

98, Clive strei't 



14th 


1872. 

08, Niintola (JliAt street ... 



nth 


1872. 

4, Siikoa’s Inna 



Utb 


1872. 

2ft, diva street 



20th 


1872. 

2, Clive row,.. 




1872. 

12, Bollock street 



4th 


1872. 

(12, C'liunam goli 



4th 

dittii 

1872. 

110, (’anning street ... 

4, Old t'huia Bazar street... 



4th 


1872. 




20, Tieti Bazar street 



27th 

ditto 

1872. 

Hi, Boufield’s lane 



2nd 

April 

187.3. 

18. Snkeu’rt lane 



2iid 

ditto 

1873. 

Cossi))orc . ... .i. 





Ihito, Qun-fouMdry 





Call Prosono 8ing» roml, Chitpore... 


August 

1873. 

>o«,dipntt.y, ditto 




1873. 

Gull nr s .Street, ditto 




Diilli.ighattH road 

... 



(.all J’rosoiio 8nig s road, Chitpore... 




is.'.y 

Ditto, iHtto 

... 




iHtid, 

Ditto, ditf.o 





1872. 

Ditto, ditto 





1871. 

Ititto, ditto 




Sugar-work lane, ('ossipore 






Baiu Oopal Ghose's June, CuHsiuorc 





Cossiporc road 






Ditto 

Chitpore Ghat laiio ., 



January 

Ditto 

1871. 

188(5. 



HSMABEa. 


Ciicler construction. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Jutu mills. 
Ditto. 


5 Tlydraulir presses. 

2 Screw-liotisw.. 

2 Ditto. 

2 Ditto. 


8 Hydraulic pressos. 

2 Scrnw'houseb. 

•lute mills. 



Statrmenl Hhnwing the Scretc-housPH and Jntp-mlils in Cakutta^ the Suburlm^ and othegr 

(Continued.) 


lloo»Hl.T 


i Dacca 


Dubha 


Locality 


Datch wlipn they were , 
ft<‘t u|>. I 


Kbmaukb. 



. 




* • 

Spiumiwro 


iBt 

Jiinuarv 

18110. 

Jute Mills. 

Kishrii 

k 



1H5«. 

Ditto. 

Lucca 


X 

ID 

4S70. 


1)0 


1 

in 

1H71. 


Do 


2 

in 

1873. 


Nni’uirtgutigo 


1 

ill 

1867 

and 3 others. 

Dacca 


6 

from 

1868. 


Do, 




1873 

IJydrnulii' press. 

SerajgUHge 



Unknown * 

Jute mills. 


There an^ six Jute Mills 
1. llnnmKorc JuIu*MiIIn. 

3. SfrajKunge Jute ditto 

3. Islicra •iul'fi Mills. 

4. Noram poro^ills. 

fi. Jute Mills 

(i. Fort G lostcr ditto 
Three new mills are being erected. 



APP/^NDIX N. 

Jute-‘Cutture in the United States. 

Exporimf nts in oultivatinpi* juto in the Southern States thus far indioatn that both tho 
<}liniato and tho soil arb ‘woll adapted to its growth, and there is a fair promise that its 
produ(3tion will hoeomo an extensive and profitable industry in that section Its fibre supplies 
mJiterial in manufactures, for which there is a rapidly increasing demand, and which, oxoeyit 
to a very limited extent, ‘^does not lake llio place of cotton; while, therefore, it will not 
supplant tile latter, nor compote with it in the market, it may enlarge tho area of profitable 
rural industry in tbe South. It is claimed that wefe the South to divide the labor it now 
bestows exclusively upon cotton between that und jute, the result would ho an increase in 
the value of the cotten crop; it having heoii j)rovcd that beyond certain limits an ine-rease 
in tho product occasions a diminution in the total value; that it su])plios the raw material for 
ooarsG fahrios, which are now largely impoTt(‘d bj’^ the cotton growing States, but which might 
bo manufaetured by their unskilled female laborers at a saving -fd* trillions ; that it can be 
raised and prepared for market at p greater profit }»er aero than cotton. ' 

Tho following communication has been reeoivml from Mr. E. 11. l>orby of Boston, who 
is an enthusiastic believer in benefits to result to the South, and so to the w'hole country, from 
jute otilture : 

As the juto jilaiit has boon acclimalod in tlio Southern States and T have exerted mystslf 
to aid in its ini rodiictioii, many que stions have boi n aihlressed to me from tlu' Soiitli as to the 
culture and luirvesting of the jilant. 1 have consequently written to a friend in India, and 
subjoin extracts from bis reply, wliich w-ill be useful to the planter if jmblislnHl in your valu- 
able report. I am convinced l>y ibis reyily and by other letters from the South that the 
rich lands of IMorida, Ijouisiana, Texas, and Missipippi, will, with fair cultivation, yield 
Jl.otM) ttis, or ten bales, of fibre to the aero, in place of ouc'-tentli of that amount of cotton 
1 am convinced also that it can be yiroduccd at less than one-tontli the cost of cotton, that 
tho cutcrj*illar will not touch it, and that if ]>lanlcd around tho cotton fii'lds it may possilily 
protect tliem froifi that voracious insect. I am also fed hy my letters to hope that it will 
attain to its full growth in three to four niontlis, and that the same field may yi(‘ld two e.rops 
in one season. 1 liav<' just returned frorti Sctithmd, where 1 visited the jute factories in the 
tlourishing city of Dundee, wlioro the import and manufacture of jute is making wonderful 
} igross. 

The subjoined table gives in tons tlie import and manufacture of jute in tlmt (uty 
since 1 8f‘i7 ; 

^ Totih. 

* In ISJiS ... ... *' ... ... I,lf36 

„ 1847 ... ... .. ... ... r>,9r,G 

„ BS;,4 ... ... ... ... l(>,r)90 

„ 1872 ... ... ... ... IK), 000 

Since 18.'>1. the increase has heen about ht'O jicr cent., and in this interval of time the 
<id<tou in aunt act lire has not grown at one-fitlh of that rate. Some of the juto yarn which I 
saw at the factorif.s is .spun very fine and sold for 8 or 10 cents a pound. It is used for bags 
and carpets, and some of the hit, ter, hamlsoinely coloured, have sold for .10 cents per square 
yard. It is also intcrw()v<v,i with silk, linen, and woollen threads into cheap cloths. 

,• By the .suhjoinocl extracts you w ill nolico that the jute seed from one aero will suffioo to 
yOaiit fifty aores, and that the IS usually gathered sorrio weeks before tlic seed ripens. 

I suggested tliis idea Jast suniinor to Mr. Chajunan of Boinl. Coopee, hut prosumo that most 
of our planters hav(‘ this year allowed tlu'ir seed to ripen, iu wliich case they may have 
phmty of seod hm iiihulnr and ]tosHii)ly riMpiire tho ramie madiino to separate tho fibre 

from thd stalk, and ]'Ossihly tlius n)».k<‘ it availahio for coarse, if not for tine, fabrics. Tho 
progress of events ronviuccs me that tlei jute i.s just 'wliat tho 8out,h requires to diversify itb- 
indusiry and to fill up tlu' gap when cott§ii is a fuiluro. With the growing demand for it, 
ju<c promises to ]»ay nincli belter ilian cotton. 

* [ noiieed in Ibo juto iiiill at Dundee (hat after tho jute was sorted a woman placed a 
layer of it on the lloor, then siuinkh'd it freely, first with water and afterwards with. oil ; 
she (lion idueefl another layer over that and sprinkled it in the same manner, and so piled 
up layer iqion layer. This sju’iiikling wins b<*fore tho fibre was stuiii. 

An extra, cl from the rejijy above ineiitioiiod is given, ns follows; 

'flic quantity of juto and seed produced to an aero depends greatly on tho richness of 
the i.'ud it is tiianted on. Svrajgiingo, Naraiwgungo, Dacca, and othor north-oastorii districts, 
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where about four- fifths of the total crops are raised, produced from 2,000 to 0,J00 pounds of 
jute on an avorfige ; in some cases, however, as much as 4,000 pounds are produced. 'The 
yield of seed is about l,0O() to 1,200 pounds ppr acre. In the country fifty miles around 
Calcutta, tlio i>rodu(ftiou of which is calhid desse^^or country jtito, the 3 deld is snialh^r, being 
only about 000 to 1,000 j»ouiids of fibr«>, and more seed, say 1,500 to 1,000 pounds per acre; 
but on rich, damp lajids Ibo product is almost as much fi,s in the liorth-oastoru proviiuHJS. 

The dessoe description was used only lor loAl consui%ption|until al’out five years ago, 
when shipments of it to England began, and loth tlio shi])menls and production of it are 
increasing every year. Jute is sown broadcasff^nd about 22 to 28 lbs oi' seed are 
r(M]uirod to 4iu acre. In tlio nortli-eastcrn provincca it is planted, in Eebruarj^ and March, 
and is cut about the end of dune and beginning of July ; the dessee is si^wn in July and 
out in August and SejitoTubor. On rich land it grows and ripens (juicker. In the north- 
eastern districts, when gi'own on rich soil, the diameter of the stalk, at the bottom is from 
tiiroo quarters of au inch to one and a (piarter indies, and the length from seven to ton feet, 
and somelinios, but rarely, longer and tliiokor. The country jute is four to seven 
feet long and one-half to three quarters of inch in diameter. Tlu.^ plants are cut about ifirci? 
indies above the ground, (!Xcoptiiig dovvrah,^wbidi is ujirootod. The butts are cut at tlie 
time of bailing the jute jbr export in Calcutta. When the stalks are cut they are covered 
with a green hark, which, altei* going tbroiijgji certain prooesscs, h(‘eomoH fibre. The ]ilan(ers 
tsannol t(dl at tho time ol‘ cutting the stalks, whether any, or how far from Uie bottom, uny will 
be iiai'd. 'riui slallis a, re cut about a mouth before the seed ripeius, and the poorer jilants arc 
goiieridl}- lot. go to seed. Jute made out of ilic pjants-prodiujing seed is hard and bark^'. 
'fbo unripe seed eiitr’U'iUi the stalks is of no use. It grow.s best on ridi, moist ground, but 
•not oil low ground, (’aster oil cake is the best for it, and next to that cow manure; but tb(: 
country ])iunt(>rs, as the ground is iiuturally ridi, use no I'uiuure whatever. An acre of cotton 
costs iniub more than an iu're of juto. Jute and cotton do not iniorfere with cacli other in 
the least, ; colloii grows in (lie North- Western rrovinces. Central and Southern India, while 
jiit(* is raised in Uengal. I’hc little cotton that Bengal produces, and the l;ttio jute tlie 
cotton districts }iruduc(', arc (d‘-})oor qualit}’-, and only raised for local conHunqdion. lAir the 
last few yt'ars julc lias been cneroaehing on tho linseed crop, as the same ground is 
siiitiiblo for hotii 

I'lie statemontfi above answer in juirt ibo inquiries in tho subjoined com nuini cation 
addressed t<» this ])epartnieut by William M. llay4zar(iof Georgetow'ii, iSoutli Carolina: 

'L'he cultivation of iic(< 4s attended wiili so many difficulties and risks, and such an 
('Utlay ol' money, with little (»r iiu numinerution, tluit we shall be obliged to abandon our 
lands or introdm'o plant le.ss liable to tlio disasters to wdiich a ricc-'‘>op is oxjioscd. 
Eroni expiTimcnts I liave st‘eu .made 1 am satisfied, that our lauds aw^ well adapted to the 
gnjwing of jute. Tliis jdant, whenever tried in the licc-fields, Las grown most luxuriantly. 

I htivc thus far failed in my clloris to obhiin ^ci'd enough to ]>] ant three or four acres the 
eor'iMig year. 1 sliould be glad to obtain all the inforu'iatiou the lleparl mieiit of Agriculture 
can furnish in referem'e to liu' liiiui of ]>! anting, mode of cultivation, time for cutting, and 
mode of (airing and preparing for inarkc't. 

A correspomh'iit at Charleston, South Carolina, reports that bo planted juto seed, June 
10, *un v<-j’y jioor land, and, Octol)ev I, tho ])li^iits had grown to a height of six feid 
Hud it can he laiscd at tin; South with sikjccks and large profit, ho has strong faith.* 

The following exiracts from eorrespondents give tho results of tlieir own exy>eriinc!«ts in 
gr<Aving it : • 

Oraiigi* County, I'lorida. — T plougIi<;d up and tiioroughly }>reparcd n Imlf aero (d medium 
gM’Mne yaiie-Iand, and so,\('d liie jute in drill.-i, May 2'i. it eamo up well, hut owing 
to tlio cxiw'ssiM'ly hoi, dry wi nthrr. it ;ill dried up. ()u tlie same dnv sowed a suiali plajit in 
a hay- head. It eaine up and grow {inch". J am now galheritig the seed. Semo of it, is 
12 feet high, and all as liigli as 1 can reach. iSowing that on cfaiii]), ridi soil il will here 
8U(?ceod finely. This bay-head is muck soveraj feet deej), which I eletti'od oil’ and limed 
two yoai’s ago. Upon it baiiamis grow from 12 to 15 feet liiglfT 

Muscogee C’ounty, Georgia:- ] considered tho exjiorimcnt in jute-raising a buccc.s8. 
The (‘ultivation is simple a,iul lln^ cost <.'f pr(»duction smiiJl. 1 had * 80(^18 sown Itroadcasi on 
broad bod.s;R^meou sandy river laud, and the rest on stiE day land. The latt('r did V('ry 
mudi better tliaii ibo fornior. Tlio culli\ati(tn \vus the same, but many of tho jihuits on tlie 
sandy soil died out £ift"r having attain(‘<l their faV growl li, while tliosc on iln^ day lands 
rcinairK'd gr(‘cu and vigorous, and inalured their seed. Tlu' yhmt roquin's moi.stnro. 'riie 
8e*'d w'as sowm in May, and the* plants could have boim cut in Scpt.uuber. A frost on the 
both of October, which injured the cut ton, did not leaVt* its mark (ui the jute. II attained 
the height of 1 5 feet, and in appcaranco ^(um'wliat resembles a plantatjon of t'ouirg peach 
*lre<'S before being ixanovcd j'roTii the nur.s(‘ry. I luul the plants cut in Ceiober and steeped 
ten days in stagnant water, alh r whidi tlio fibre was easily sliipja'd oil’. 

Now Orleans, Louhiana. — date seed rcooivod fro/n the 1 h partmont of Agriculture was 
planted on the 1 1th of Aj»ril. The soil was well ploughed and harrowed, and in good condi- 
tion. Bateh No. 1, rich soil, 3 feet above ordinaty gulf-tide, planted in drills feet apart ; 
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patch No. 2, very rich soil, one foot above tide» planted in chops 4 feet by ; patch No. 3, 
same as No. % plaut(;d broadcast; soil very dry at planting. Seed covered one*half 
inch deep did not germinate until rain on the 22nd of April. May 12. — Passed the 
cultivator through patches 1 and 2. May ii7.— Choi>ped with hoe the ioi’ge weeds from 
the same ; jute 2 feet high ; no further cultivation. Patch 3 received no attention after 

planting. Almost continuous drought this summer; jute suffered, but not so much as 

corn and other crops. < July 10. — OyX, a portipn of patches 1 and 2 nine and ten feet high ; put 
the same in bayou-water ibr seven days, /nd got beautiful fibre the entire length of the 
plant. July 15. — Planted again the hinjywhich was cut ou the 10th. At this (late, October 
10, this second crop is .S foot high, looking well, although it has sutfored much fjpm excessive 
drought. Wishing to .save as much seed as possible for a more extended planting the next 
season, I could afford but a fractional p.art of an acre om which to arrive at some idea of 

what amount of fibre we may expect per aero. On the 28th of August I cut a portion of 

patolioB 1 and 2, plaiits measuring from 11 to 13 feet; seed-burs about half grown. 
(This was in aeoordanco wifh dirootion in agricultural report of 1871, page 172). The 
quii/jjtity of fibre saved satisfied me that the yield of these patches would be quite equal 
to 4,000 pounds per ,acTo. 

Patch o, broadcast, is exceedingly dense and heavy; portions being matted with uativt' 
weeds, it is impossible to malvc a reasonably accin;aie estimate of yield per acre. 

Wishing to test the aquatic (jualitics of jute, I selcclod patch 2 as liable to overlidw 
by heavy rain. The season being almost entiredy without rain, I traiisplanfed some of my 
July ])laiiting, wlien 2^ feet high, i!ih» wa.<<T several iuclins deep. The plants have conlinm'd 
to grow finely, and are uow looking well ; this in a continuous of water for sevoj al 

week.s. 

The above cOrrespondonl (F. W. Johnstone) state-s : — The seed we arc now gathering 
appears larger than lliaf pliinted — evidmitly improved. It takes just hOl) of the (kdenita 
seeds to equal in wciglit 5fi0 of the Ijouisiana.” But it Is qullo probable that when the 
newly gathered seed is tliorougldy dry it will lose this excess in size an<l weight. Undi'i 
date of' October 22 lie forwarded to flic department tlm.*e samples of jut.e-lilu'o, with 
a report, of which tlie following is an abstract : sa!n)>le No. I was cut four and half inonihs 
from sowing, when the nio.st forward seeds were half ripe; No. 2 three months from sowing, 
when the first blooms ap]V!anHl. Tiii.s he thinks the best time, as at iliat stage foniahs labour 
can do the eultiug, and there being then only one quality of fibre, tin' expt'use of slow and 
tedious assorting and of cutting butts is avoiilod. No. 3 was from tlie scc'>ud cto]>, plaute.d 
July 15, and cut two monf bs latter, lie furtber rojiorts: 

Some of the July jib'inting, second is now fully niafured f>r fibre; Rome ]dant<'d 

tlie first wt'ck in August will inak«.‘ a full eroji, unh'.ss tlie fr()st is unusually early. Inquiries 
from iSouth Carolina to (kdifoniiu are being made of me Ibr seed for next season. J havo 
none to spare. Mr. Ciiapm in, of Jh'd K Ivor,. Landing, is asking % 5 per pound. Ho has two 
varieties, the pod-h“aring and iho bur-hearing seed. The pod -hearing variety he thinks 
mueli superior to the otlic’. 'fids ho got, I tiiiuk, t.hree y<‘arH ago, from the Lejiartmeut of 
Agriculture. The seed the doparlnnuit sent out last spring was exclusively llio bur- bearing, 
which is ]>rowu in celoj-, while tin? pod-hearhig is green. 1 have some planf s which have been 
flooded ooiistaiif ly for two inouths now setMling in six inches «)f Avater. 

Cffur^-sfou, South Cayodnn . — 1 have d«>nc what 1 could to eneourngi* e\]>nriments with 
jtite, and liave flistributed liundrt'ds of paekage.s of seed raisiMj by myself. Mxpcu'iTuents have 
been in tlic higltest degree encouraging. The jdant seems to llourisli quite as well as in 
India. 

Mr. H. H. Stevens, of Webster, Worcester (youniy, Massachn setts, a maiuifactiu’or 
of juto im])orted from India, to whom this departrneiit sc'iit a sample of that grown in 
Louisiana for examination, reports that in leiigtli, strength, and color, it is fully equal to India 
juto. Ho adds : ' • 

The department should do all in its power, and, if mxma.sary, ask of Congress more power 
and more money, to extend tlK; culture of this fibre in the country. Twenty-seven years 
ago in Dundee, Scotland, the question wa.s wlndher there was any valuo in juto. To-day, 
of an export from Calcutta of nearly, if not quite, 3,000,000, bales per annum, Dundee 
eonsumes a largo share. 

The dfi])artment has received from gentlemen in Louisiana and (Georgia very encouraging 
accounts of .their oxperirrionts, iogtsthei;, with specimens of the jute fibre whieh they have 
produced. Mr, Thomas H. Dunham, of Boston, to whom a sample was forwarded, writes as 
follows : 

The quality is very superior. The market is just now depressed very much. Some 
parties l>ero have lost heavily ou imported jiiio-hutts, and this season (before the fire) India 
goods were imporf.ed at imxnen.se loss. The present rate is 0 to 8 cents a ])ouiid (gold) 
the usual rate 10 to 13 cents (gold) . Your sample is very superior, and at 10 cents (gold) it 
would he safe to quote. 

You will understand that our merchants do not favor homo growth of juto, or rather 
moke light ol it; but my advice to you m loavo no stej) possible to push the jute growth; 



mate everjr $lFort to it raised here. Bftyond and above all obstacles push it on. The 
country will sustain this to any extent. The motive is greater than you can have any idea of. 
The moment' you get the growth started, you will be folly assured, as capital will foHow 
quickly, as in cotton. 

Suppose it were a new growth of cotton, No one would doubt the success, or the aid 
needed. Our growth of jute will nearly equal half the cotton crops. AVo can out off India 
supplies, as we have done in cotton. f 

The interests of our merchants are so inter^ven In(ia importations that they 
will (as they (}o) say “You will never get any quwtity grown/’ and make light of it. But 
your sample shows that its cultivation is feasible, amlyt must pay when the market changes. 
All orders to Jindia are stopped now, and the revulsion will bring jute higher here, within 
the next year, than it has ever been. • 
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To 


The 


Under infitniotions rooeived from His Honor tho Linutonant-Govemor of Bengal, and 
contained in His Honor’s Resolution on the Jute Trade of Bengal dated Kebniary 4t}i, we beg 
t<^ wait on vou with the following memorandum explanatory of what the jute plant is, as 
also with the questions wo shall be glad if you will answer respecting tho oidtivation, &c., of 
the plant in your district The fibre known as jute is produced from a j)laut or plants 
belonging to the natural order of Tiliaoem (Limes or Lindens) of which thtfro are hot ween 
throe hundred and fifty and four hundred known species ; amongst these the Corchorus, a 
plant of which different kinds seom to ho indigenous to many parts of tho world ; it is ehielly, 
however, a tropical plant, and, as far as we can at present aspertain, tho descriptions which 
are found in Bengal are Corchorus capsularis and Oorchorus olitoriiis, and from one, if not 
both, of these the textile material called jute is produced. Tho loaves of the (/orchorim 
olitorius, if not af both descriptions, are also used as a pot-herh and known in Syria and 
Egypt, where the plant is cultivated as a vegetable, as J ew’s mallow. 

Hoth tho above-named species resomiile each other, and their description is as follows : — 

Annual plants growing ton to twelve feet in height with a straight cylindricai 8t<*in 
about as thick as a man’s little finger, seldom branching until near the top. 

Leaves of a lively green color, and smooth, alternate on foot stalks, oval or ovo- 
Janoeolato in shape, margins serrated with the two lower serraturos terminating in narrow 
filatures. The flowers are small and yellow, the calyx eousistiiig of five pieces or sepals and 
the oorglla of five yellow petals. Tho flower-stalks are one or two flowered. 

The chief distinction between tho two above-named spooios li<i8 in the seed-pods or 
capsules, which, of the C. capsularis, ai-e short and globose, whereas of tbo C. olitorius they 
are long and nearly cylindrical. 

We are not, however, by any means satisfied that only two descriptions of Corchorus are 
grown and produce jute in Bengal, but to ascertain this for certain it will he necessary to 
wait until the new crop has grown. There are other fibre-yielding plants which are confounded 
with, or, at any rate, of which the fibre is sold amongst, and called juto. We can of oiir 
own experience mention three, Mettce, and Uajuat or wild fibre. These are no doubt 

])lant 3 belonging to the “ H,alvacea>.” As far as wo can ascertain, the Mosta is tho Bengalee 
name for the “ Hibiscus Cannabinns,” of which tlio description is as follows : — Stem prickly , 
six to eight feet in height, deeply-parted loaves somewhat n^sombling those of hemp. Flowers, 
pale yellow with a dark purple- blotch at tho bottom of each petal. A plant more like jut o 
than hemp, and sometimes called Bastard Jute. Leaves are oaten as a pet-herb. 

Of the others we can ascertain nothing at present. Wo may also mention the Sunn 
hemp ; aUhough this fibre is sold, we^ believe, quite distinctly from jute, tbo plant is, as far as 
we can loam, the Crotalaria Juncea. 

The native names by which juto is generally known in Bengal are pat and koshta. 

We now wait on you with* sundry questions, and wo shall feel obliged if you will 
furnish us with the information asked for at your earliest convenience. 

— State the approximate unmount of arable land in your district, as nearly as you can 
estimate iV 
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— The proportion of arable land under jute in your district during seasons 1872 and 
1 873. Has the cultivation of the plant increasod or decreased of late, and Vhy ? Specify 
the tracts in which most jute is grown and their character. 

Zrd, — Mode of jute cultivation, preparation, of the frround, at what time is the seed 
sown, and at what time is the crop cut. 

^tth . — Cost of production in detail. 

Tylh . — Outturn per biggah. , 

6M. — The descrij)tion of soil best suited fofVhe grc\tii oj the plant in your district. 
Is the quality of the jute deteriorating from the Wesent system of oultivatioTi, and do you 
consider that the cultivators have been reckless nk selecting the land on which to grow the 
plant P ^ 

Itk , — State the rotation of props practised in your district with reference to the cirltiva- 
tion of jute. 

8/A. — Give all information that you can regarding plants grown in your district, the 
fibre of which is confounded with or sold as jute. 

9 /A — The effect on the growth of the plant of excessive rain, or floods, as also of drought, 
and wdiat sort of season is best suited for its cultivation. • 

10/A. — How long has jute cultivation h^m carried on in your district to any extent, and 
to what extent has it increased, or otherwisej^ear by year. 

11 /A. — How is the present cuitivatioi]^of jute affecting the country and population, 
and its effect on the j)roduotion of tho necessary amount of cereals, &c. 

How is soil afiecited by jute cultivation, and do the growers manure the land, and how, 
or do tliey employ any other meaiisW renovating it? 

12/A. — Mode oT^im'jjiafing jute the market from the time it is cu^t, and can you 

•uggest improvement on tho present pyaiem ? ^ 

13/A. — How is the jute transported from your district, and to what mart or marts taken ? 
State tho cost of such transjiortation. 

\Ath. — The amount exported from your district last season and estimated amount 
this year. « 

lo/A. — Through bow many and what hands does tho jute pass? 

1 G/A. — -By what class of ryots is jute cultivated, and the proportion of the population 
employed in its cultivation ? 

17/ A, — State tho average price of rice in your district in 1809, 1870, 1871, 1872 and 
at the present time. 

18^A. — Wluxt are the different native names by which jute is known in your district? 

H)/A. — Collect and forward a fair sample of tlie differout qualities of jute grown in 
your district, as also of other fibres sold as jute or otherwise. 

IIamti'ton Anstiutther, 


Calcittta, 27, Daliiouste Square, 


HI^m CiiujsDKR Kerr, 

Ow special diiUj to inquire into the 

production ofy and trade m, Jute. 


The 11 /A February 1873. 


The following questions put by tho Comniission were circulated wdMi Government 
Circular No. 25, dated 9th June J873, amongst. Divisional and District Officers, with a view 
of eliciting information as regards tho mriniifackiro of jute : — 

(1) The place or places where jute is used in manufactures by tho natives to any 

extent. , • 

(2) The description of raannfactures. 

(3) The average quantity of juto used annually in eafli place, and tho description. 

(4) Are the manufactures for local use only, or for ex]>ort. 

(5) If the inannfacture he gunny-bags, state their hverage* size and weight, and 

•the approximate number manufactured in each place. 


Tho following questions were circulated by tho Commission, through tho Government, 
amongst Divisional and District Oflicers legarding tho planjLs, tho fibres of which can bo used 
in tlie manufacture of paper : — 

* , 'fhe local names by which the plants yielding indigenous fibres for paper, as far as could 
•be; aBcortained, are given below, together with a popular description of tho plants so that 
they may be identified with little or no difficulty. If there 'be any other names current for 
those or any of those plants, be good enough to mention’ tliom. 
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Abflmoschus (Dhenros), H. ?Titc«T?'tt (Eamturai).— Common in 

jiotvg^.1, grown %8 odiule. Annual, herbaceous ; stems hairy, leaves alternate, cordate, strong- 
ly toothed, three to live-lohed, scabrous on both sides, on long petioles ; calyx spathaceous, 
verj soft, involncol of ten leaves ; deciduous L^edicles short, capsule pyi’amidal, furrowed, 
bristly ; petals, pale yellow, dark crimson atfiie base. Flowers all the year. 

Ahiiiilon imlicum — Ih (PoUree). — Grows in Bengal ; shrub 2-3 feet, leaves cordate, 

somewhat lohod, soft, shorly toi^mtose ; unequally toothed j calyx, five-cleft, without an 
involucel ; ])cdieels erect, a|:illaj 3 # longer /than the petioles, jointed near flowers ; corolla 
spreading ; capsules truncated ; carjdoa 1 acute, not awned, hairy ; flowers longish, orange- 
coloured. Flowers in J uly. r 

Jlihusrus cannahhuK. — B. (Mesta pat). — Grows in Bengal; steiq herbaceous, 

prickly leaves paTmatoly five-partito, glabrous ; segments narrow lauoeolatod, acuminated, 
serrated ; flowers almost sessile ; axillary solitary ; leaves of i'he involucel about 9, subulate, 
prickly, Avilh rigid hristfles, shorter thau the undivided portion of the calyx ; flqwers, pale aul- 
pliur, with a deep purj)le ceuire ; seeds few ; glabrous ; fruit nearly globose. Flowers in 
June, July. 

Adamonia Digitafa (Baobab) is not known t/) grow in Bengal ; tree of moderate height; 
trunk enormous, 30-40 feet in oiroumforenco ; leaves digitate, qiiinate, glabrous, peteoled ; 
leaflets elliptical, slightly acuminated; potuley(ind peduncles pubescent; calyx, five-partite, 
pubescent, silky inside; petals live, spreading, length deflexed ; flowers axillary, solitary, 
on long pedicels, stamon-tuho adhering to tlie bjtse of the petals; fruit, a large oblong downy 
pericarp; flowers large, white, witli purplish iintluu-s. 

Crotalaria }uncea . — B. (Sunn). — Grows in BetigaV, small plant, 4-8 feet erect, branched 
more or less, clothed witli shining silky hairs ; branches; terete, striat*^ stepules, and bracts 
setaceous ; leaves Irom narrow linear to ovate, lanceolate, acute ; calyx, deeply five-cleft. 
densely covered with rusty tonionturu. Flowers distant ; legumes sessile, oblong, broader 
upwards, about twice the length of the calyx, tomentoae and many-seeded ; flowers yellow. 
Flowers in November and January. 

Crotalaria tvnuifoUa (Jubhulpore hemp), (Juhbulporee sunn), is not 

known to grow largely in Bengal ; ].»creniiial, rairioiis, straight, furrowed, lioary ; leaves linear, 
sereceous undorncath ; stepules minute, subulate ; racemes terminal ; legumes sessile, elavale, 
many-sooded. 

Caloiroia's {fif/antca. — B. (Akanda), II. C’lTW;? (Muddar). — Common in Bengal: 

shrub b-lO feet; leaves stem-olaspiug, decussate, oblong, ovate, wedge-shaped, boarded on the 
upper side at the base, smooth on the up])er surfacd, clothed with woolly down on tlie 
underside ; segments of corolla rofloxed, with rovoluto edges, stamencous ; corona fivo-loavcd, 
shorter than the ; leaflets keel-formed, circinnatcly rocovorodat the base, incurved, 

and subtrideiidato^ .,at the apex; umbels sometimes compound, surrounded by iuvolucral 
scales ; follielos veutricose, smooth ; seeds coinoso ; flowers rose-color and purplo mixed. 
Flowers all the year. r 

D<pniia entonsat — B. (Chhagulhuntoe). — Grows in Bengal; turning, shrubby ; 

leaves roundish, cordate, acuminated, acute, a\iri<;led at thf3 base, downy, glciiceous heueatli 
stamenoous ; corona double, outer one ton-parted, innor one flvo-loavcd ; peduncles and pedi- 
cles elongated, filiform ; margins of corolla ciliated ; flowers in umbels, pale green, pui'plish 
inside ; fol lidos ramoiitaceous. Flowers in July to Pocemhor. 

iJaphnc cannahina is not known to grow in the plains of Bengal. Shrub 5-G feet ; 
branches aseendiug ; leaves ovate, lanceolate, quite entire, smooth, umbels axillary towards 
the ends of the, hraiiohes ; corolla salver-shaped, with a long tube ; segments minute, ovate ; 
filaments in two rows witJiiu the tube ; berry ovate, rod ; lloAVors yellow. Flowers in January 
and February. 

• Cannabia satim. — B. (Ganja). — Grows in Bengal, spooially Raj shahye and Orissa. 

Annual ; plant 4 to 0 feet, covered all over with an extremely fine rough pubesoonco ; stem 
erect, branched, green, angular ; calyx, five-parted ; leaves, alternate or opposite on long 
petioles, digitate with linear lanceolate sharply serrated leaflets, tapering to a long smooth 
point, flowers in spikes, uxilfury, clustered, small, groonish-whito ; males, lax and drooping ; 
females erect, leafy at the base ; flowers all the year. 

Girardinia hptcropfhjHa is mot known to grow in the plains of Bengal. Annual, erect ; 
leaves altornato, long-petioled, covered with stringing hairs ; flowers small green. Flowers 
in September and November. 

A ferocious-looking plant ; if incautiously touched, this nettle will produce temporarily 
a most stinging pain. 

Bohmeria nwea (Itheea kiinh'hoora ). — Grown in Assam, Rungpore, and Pinagepore. 
Flowers small, greenish-yellow ; lk»wers in October and November ; bark abounding in fibres 
of very great strength and fineness. To procuro them the young shoots are cut down, 
dried, and beaten, after wliich the rind is stripped off. 

Antiark succidoru is not known to grow in the plains of Bengal. Large tree ; leaves 
altornato, ovate, oblong, acuminate, Ontire glabrous above, slightly villous beneath ; oapitul© 
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axillary, af^pregated ; dnipo, shape and size of a small fig covered with purple down.' 
Flowers in 0(3tober. 

Cocos nuciJera,--'Q, ^Tf?r^w (Narrikael).-^ommon in Bengal. Spathe axillary, 
oylindrio, oblong, terete, bursting Idbgitudinally ; l^D^dix erect or nearly so, wining^; male, 
flowers numerous, approximate sessile above the female ; calyx* throe-sepalled ; leaflets, 
minute, broadly cordate, fleshy ; petals three ; female lowers ulually one (occasionally 
wanting) near the base of each ramification of the sji^dix ; w^olla sjx-potaired. 

Boramisflahellifomk. — B. (Talai. — CommoTj in Bengal ; trunk 30 to 40 feet, every- 

where marked with old cicatrices of fallen loaves ; fron^ composed of several folded linear 
lanceolate divisions united as far as the centre ; flowers male and female on diflbrent trees ; 
drupe, Buh- globular, flattened at the apex, filled with soft yellow pulp j u its tliree ; perforated 
at the Ji]:)ex. 

Avvea catvrhu. — B. (Soopari, gooah). — Common in Heiiigal. Palm ; spathe 
double spadix, much hroaded ; male flowers numerous, above the female, sessile ; c;alyx, one- 
lohed, three eoriiored, throe-partito ; petals three, oblong smooth; stamens two-partite, insert- 
ed round the base of the style ; female flowers one to*three at the base of each ramification, 
sessile ; calyx, fivo-lobod ; flowers small, white, fragrant. Flowers in April and May. 

odnrotiKxmm. — B. C^'e^h (Keora, ketuekee).-— Common in Ileiignl, 

specially in tlie Sunderbuiis ; largo shrub, ten jfit or more, husliy ; roots issuing from lower 
])arts of the stem or largo Imiuchos leaves confluent, stem clasping, closely imbricated 
in tliiei^ spiral rows round the extrciiiities of the branches tai)ering to a fine triangular 
jioint. smooth, sliinin<^ margin and Wk armed with sharp Alpines, those on the margin 
])oiiits towards tlie below in 'various ways; flowers male and fenuAo in terminal 

racf-mes on difleroT]! plants; in female flJVvvers no other co^lla or calyx than tlii termination 
of the tlii't'c rows of Icavc's forming thrc(i imbricated fascicles of white floral loaves, standing 
at (‘<iual (listaueff round Die liase ol the young fruits; fruit something in ajipearanco liJje 
a ]tiijeap])le, oraiige-eolored, composed of numerous dru]>es detached when ripe and covered 
with a dcep<T orange-colored skin, interior filled with rioh-lookiiig yellow pulp, iittermixed 
with strong libres ; seed oliloiig, smooth ; fiowers small, fragrant. Flowers in rainy season. 

Siuisrrirra zri/IanuYf.—B. ‘^51^1 (Afoorva), (Horachuokerl .—Grows in Bengal. 

Stemless; mots jKTCiinial ; leaves radical, exh'rior ones shorter, spreading, and more broad; 
interior ones marly erect 1 to 4 hud long, scmi-cyliiidric, grooved on the ui)per side, sharply 
a(‘inniiiMtcd at, tlie apex, siam'what striiited, smooth ; seapes rising from the centre of th<‘ 
leavt's, 1 to I'etd long, erect, with four to five allcmato sheaths between the raceme or 
ifiwri-bearing and the liase; rac^'ines ereet. about as long or longer than the scape below 
llm flowers, striated; smootii, flowers greeiiish-wdiito ; erect, fascicled, 4^tc) ‘ together; 
pediclrs tliort, oiie-l)oweied ; corolla #iK‘-petallcd, fuiiiiol-sLai)e(i ; calyx nerfie. Flowers in 
August and Scjit ember. 

Tore, I (j/on'osa.—h. (Lanthafia flower-tree). — Common in Hengnl. 

Coll.'ll 'it-uous {'or tlc'ir nobli^ show of lily-liko wliito flowers, as well as for itieir long sword- 
sliuped leave.«, tiU'minated by a thorny point. 

Musa parndisiarn.—h. (Kahi, rombha, kanchkala, kadafi). — 

Very c(»mm(m in Bengal. If<‘rbaooous; stem, simple, thickly clothed wdth the sheathing 
petioles of the leaves; leave.s forming a tuft on the apejL of Die stem; each division enclosed 
in a lai gt' s]»ritho with male flowers at the base, female or hermaphrodite ones at the npper 
end; ])erianDi with six superior divisions, five of which are growm together into a tube slit 
at the bn<‘K, the sixth is sm.dl and concave; style short; fruit oblong, iiesliy, obsciiroly^ 
tlireo to five-cornered, with numerous seeds buried in pulp; flowers y olio wish- whitisli. 
Floweis all the year. 

Mttst/ ic.rliliti is not known to grow in Bengal, Description almost the same as Musa 

parndisa'ur. ^ 

Atjarr Aiiicric(nHi,--B. (Xanor, konga) — Gpws in BttVigal ; stems cylindri- 

cal, woody ; leaves about six feet long, bluish green, ending in sliarp spines ; flowers, 
greenish yellow. • 

Jinmivlia ananas — B. (Auaros). — Common in Bengal. jVronnial; two to thro<' 
feet ; leaves cillate with specious points; cfdyx three-parted i»eiiils, tlireo spikes ; tuflcd ; 
flowers small, bluish. Flowers in April and May. 

Corr/iorus oUtorius. — B. (Pat, bon-pat, koshta). — Very common 

in Lower Bengal; annual; five to six feet erect; loaves alternate, ovate, acuminated, si*rrated, 
the two lower serrntures terminated by a slender filament; peduncles 1-2 flowered, calyx 
five-sepalled ; petals five ; capsules nearly oylmdrical, ten-ribbed, five-celled, five-valved ; 
seeds numerous, with nearly perfect transverse septa; flowers, «mall, yellow. 

Corrhorus B- fsi (Ghee 

nglita. pat, nalita]»at, tcota pat, pat, koslita). — Very common in Lower Ilcngal ; annual ; five 
to ten fee; calyx doojily five-cleft ; ijetals five; leaves alternates oblong, acuminate, sorruted, 
two lower serratures terminating in narrow filaments ; peduncles short; flowers y^hitish yellow 
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iiji eluBtcMPs djpposito the loaves ; capsules fyloliose, truncated; wrinkled and marioated, five- 
celled; seeds few in each cell, without transverse partitions; in addition to tiie five-partite 
cells, tiiere axe other five alternative, smallpr and empty 

' Saccharum B. (Shor), H: (Munja).-^Grown in Bengal. Culms straight, 

eight to twelve feet, smooth ; leaves channelled, long, linear, white-nerved, hispid at the base 
inside ; panicles l^ge, oliong, Reading ; ramifications vertieelled ; flowers hermaphrodite ; 
corolla two-vflilved. 1 « cT 

Fkx.^'B. irfJTiTl (Moshina), H. ffm (Tishi).— Gfrown in Bengal. Annual ; erect, gla- 
brous; leaves alternate, lanceolate oc' linear, acute, entire, panicles corymbose ; sepals ovate, 
acute or mucouate, with scarious or membranaceous margins ; petals slightly^ crenated, three 
times larger than the calyx; stamens alternate with the petals, having their filaments united 
together near their basis ; capsule roundish pointed at the apex, five-celled, each cell divided 
into two partitions ooiilaining a single seed ; seed oval, smooth, brown or white, mucilagi- 
nous outside with oily and farinaceous kernels ; flowers blue. Flowers in December and 
February. 

Mice atrnw . — B. (Bceohfcloe, Khor).— -So very common in Bengal, and so 

well known to the peoples that it needs no description. 

Bamhoos . — B ^ ?T (Bans). — Very eortftJon in Bengal, and well known to the people. 
Needs no descrijition. 

Jtf/ufie of the Buqarcaw.—V^ 5^^ (Ikhoo shitee, Ikhoo chhibray).— 

Very common in Bengal ; no desari}»tion is needed. • 

2. Mention tlie cost .t'd‘ vautivation of all or s\mh of these plants as are grown in your 
district, and tjlie yield per acre, also the cost of bringing to Cahnitta either by 

country boat(( or steanicis and ru;^, '■ •. 

B. Inquirn and <'(}nimuni.catethc price at which these or any of those filiros are bought 
and sold, and the i o of buying and soiling the same. Descrilx* the soil generally selected 
for the cultivation of these plants, as also whether thero is room for the c.xtonsion of their 
cultivatien. Doseribo alstr the mode of preiraring the fibre. 

<!'. Is there any export trad(' in any o^' tliese fibres in your district ? J f so, ]‘]easc nann* 
the places where they are sent. 

.5. Is paper nianufaeiured in your district ? If so, please inen<ion the material of whicli 
it is made and the jiroeoss and eost of making it, forwerding samjdes of f lie dilJereTit kinds 
of jiapor manufactured, t ,.gether wuth a memorandum of jirif-e at whirii it is sold. State the 
amount of fibre uiinually used in your district in the manufacture of juiper, and tin 
quantity of jiapcr inudi’, as nearly as you can ostiniatc it 

G. Please note whether there are any other ]»lauts the fibres of which can bo manufac- 
tured into papelv ’ , 

7. Although cocoaniit palm and plantain trees, as also sugarcane and jiaddy plants, ar(' 
grown (Extensively in iiliru'st every purl of Bengal, we jii’esuitn' they are never ompI()yed in tin* 
manufacture of i.fibres. Do you tliink if the people were told that very useful fibr(‘S could 
bf' pr(.'])are(l from tnom, they wwild (with or without aid and encouragenieiiD come forw ard 
to undertake the proiKirathiii of fibres from such plants for use or trade r' As also, whether, 
under similar eircumstuncps. they w'onld undertake tin? eultivation of any of tlie plants named 
in the Government of India’s letter No. 1 — J of tin? 2(ith June last, which is now^ not 
gro-vvu in your di.sfrict. 

(’ollecl and forward samides of the fibres mentioned in Government letter above 
alluded to. 

JV. B. — I iiformatiim as regards the price, export, , of jute need not be given, as I 
have already got it. 
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Staiment ty. export of JtiruKj (he year 1872-73 from the iuiflermenfioiied (ldtri(:t>>. 
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